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CATD-DVARA-JATAKA. 


[IJ “iF’owr etc . — This story the Master told at Jetavaiia, about a 

certain ufiruly person. The circumstances have been already sot forth in the 
first Birth of the Ninth Book^. Here again the Master asked this brother, “Is it 
true, as they say, that you are disobedient?” “Yes, Sir.” “Long ago,” said he, 
“when 5by disobedience you refused to do the bidding of wise men, a razor-wheel 
was given to you.” And he told a story of the past. 


* ‘^nce'upou a time, in the days of the Buddha Kassapa, tliere dwelt in 
Benares a merchant, whose wealth was eighty crores of money, having a 
son named Mittavindfj^a. The im/ther and father of this lad had euteied 
upon the First ]^at3, but he was wicked, an unbeliever. * 

^AJ^hgn by and bye the father was dead and gone, the mother, who in 
his stN3ad managed their property, thus said to her son:— My son, the 
I states of man is one hard to attain^; give alms, practise virtue, keep the 
•holy day, gife ear to the Law.^’ Then said he, “Mother, no almsgiving 
or such like for me ; Aever name them to me ; as I live, so shall I fare 
hfireafter.’^. On a certain full-moon holy day, as he spoke in this fashion, 
his mother answered, “Sen, this day is set apart as a high holy day, 
Td^day take, upon you the holy day vows; visit the cloister, and all night 
long listen to the Law, and when you come back# I will give you a 
Jhousand pieces of money.” • ^ 

For desire of this money the son consented. As soon as he had broken 
his fast he^Vent to the cloister,* and there he spent the day; but at 

} See Nos. 82, 104, 369 ; Avaddna-^atakat iii. 6. (36), and Feer’s note on p. 137 of 
that book. 

427, \fel. iii. p. 287 of this translation. 

^ Among the five gat is, 

J. IV, 
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night to the end that not dhe word of t^e Law should reach his ear 
[2] he lay down in a certain place, *id f5l asleej!^. On the next day, very 
early in the morning, he washed his |ace, and wen^ to his own hoflse and 
sat down. * , • 

Now the mother thought within herself, “TJ)*day my son after hearing 
the Law will come back early in the morning, bringing with him the • 
Elder who has preached the Law.” So she made ready gruel, and foqji 
hard and soft, and prepared a seat, and awaited his coming. When she 
saw her son coming all alone, “Son,” quoth she, “why have you not 
brought the preacher with you?” — “No preacher for me, mciiherl” says 
he. “Here then,” quoth the woman, “you dfink this gruel.” “You 
promised me a thousand pieces, mother,” he saysT, “ first give this to me, 
and afterward I will drink.” “ Drr V first, my son, and then you shall 
' have the money.” Quoth he, “No, I will not drink till I get the money.” 
Then his mother laid before him a purse of a thousand pieces. And he 
drank the gruel, took the purse with a thousand pieces, and went about 
his business ; and so thereafter, until in no long time he had gained two 
millions. 

Then it came into his mind that he would provide a ship, yid do 
business with it. So he provided a ship, and said to his mother, “ Mother, 

1 mean to do business in this ship.” Said she, “You are my only son, 
and in this house there is plenty of wealth ; the sea is^ full of dangers. 
Do not go!” But he said, “Go I will, and you cannot prevelit # 
“ Yes, 1 will prevent you,” she answered, and took hold of his hand ; but 
he thrust her hand away, and struck her down, and in a moment he was 
gone, and under way. ^ • 

On the seventh day, for cause of Mittavindaka, the® ship stood im- 
mova^ble upon the deep. Lots were cast, and thrice was tjie lot fiiuifd'in 
the haiid cf Mittavindaka \ Then they gave him a raftj and saying — 

“ Let not many perish for the sole sake of this one,” they <^st Tiim adrift ^ 
upon the deep. In an instant the ship sprang fortji witl^ ispeed. over thd 
deep. ' • 

And he upon his raft came to a certain islands 4 There in a crystfl 
palace he espied four female spirits of the dead. [3] They used to be^n 
woe seven days and seven in happiness. In their company he experienced 
bliss divine. Then, when the time came for them to undsrgo their 
penance, said they, “ Master, we are going to leave you for seven days p 
while we are gone, bide here, and be not distressed.” So vsayipg thej^ 
departed. 

But he, full of longing, again embarked upon his raft, and passidg 
over the ocean eame to another isle ; there in a palace of silver he saw 

^ The reader will be reminded of the story of Jonah. 
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eight other spirits. In the srine way, he saw upon another island, sixteen 
in a palace all of jewels,^ and on ye^ another, thirty-two that were' in a 
goldei# hall. With these, as before, he dwelt in divine blessedness, and 
when they went away to their penance, sailed away *once more over the 
ocean; till at last he beheld a city with four gates, surrounded by a 
wall. That, they say, is ^e XJssada Hell, the place where many beings, 
(jpndemned to hell, endure their own deeds : but to Mittavindaka it 
appeared as though a city all beautiful. Thought he, “ I will visit yon 
city, and be its king.” So he entered, and there he saw a being in 
torment, svpporting a wheel sharp as a razor; but to Mittavindaka it 
seemed as though that j*azor- wheel upon his head were a ’lotus bloom ; 
the five-fold fetters ujibn his breast deemed as it were a splendid and 
rich vesture ; the blood dripping fr^ n his head seemed to be the perfumed 
powder of red sandal wood ; the sound of groaning was as the sound of 
sweetest song. So approaching he said, “ Ho, man 1 Long (mough you 
have been carrying that flower of lotus ; now give it to me ! ” He replied, 
“ My lord, no lotus it is, but a razor- wheel.” ‘‘ Ah,” quoth the first, “ so 
you say because you dc not wish to give it.” Thought the condemned 
wretch : “ My past deeds must be exhausted. No doubt this fellow, like 
me, is here for smiting a mother. Well, I will give him the razor- wheel.” 
Then he said, “ Here then, take the lotus,” and with those words cast the 
razor- wheel upon his head ; and' on his head it fell, crushing it in. In an 
instant [4] Mittavindaka knew that it was a razor- wheel, and says he, 
“ Take your wheel, take back your wheel ! ” groaning aloud in his pain ; 
but the other had disappeared. 

At that moment tne Bodhisatta with a great following was making a 
round through Jie XJssada Hell, and arrived at that spot. Mittavindaka, 
espying him, o’ ied out, ‘‘Lord king of the Gods, this razor-wheel is pi'^rcing 
and tearing me like a pestle crushing mustard seeds! what sin have I 
committed? ” and in asking this question he repeated these two stanzas : 

“ Four gates this irhn city hath, where I am trapt and caught : 

A rampart girds mo round about: what evil have I wrouglit ? 

“ Now fast are closed tho city gates : this wheel destroycth mo : 

Why like a i caged bird am I caught? why. Goblin, sliould it be?” 

Then the King of the Gods, to explain the mattet* to him, uttered these 
stanzas : 

“An hundred thousand thou, good Sir, didst own, and twenty eke: 

Yet to a friend thou wouldst not lend thine ear, when he would speak. 

“ Swift didst thou flee across the sea, a perilous thing, I ween ; 

The four, the eight, didst visit straight, and with the eight, sixteen, 

“ And with sixteen the thirty-two ; and lust didst ever feel : 

See now, the meed of utter gr«ed upon thy head, this wheel. 

1—2 
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“Who tread the highway ofMesiro, that Hjl^cious thoroughfare, 

That highway great, in8atiate,^’t^ tfifirs this^wheel to bear. 

“Who will not sacrifice their wealth, nor to the Path repair, 

Who do not knoiv this should be S), — ’tis theirs f his wheel to bear. 

[6] “Ponder the issue of thy deeds, and see • 

How great thy wealth, and do not crave to l|3 
Master of ill-got gains; what friends advise * 

Do, — and the wheel shall never come nigh thee.” 

[6] Hearing this, Mittavindaka thought to himself, “ 1 ' Is son of the 
gods has explained exactly what I have done. No doubt he knows also 
the measure of my punishment.” And he repeated the ninth Stanza : 

“ How long, 0 Goblin, shall this wheel upon my iiead remain ? 

How many thousand years ? reveal, nor let mo ask in vain ! ” 

T^en the Great Being declared the matter in the tSnth stanza : 

“The wheel shall roll, and on shall roll, no saviour shall appear, 

Fixt on thy head till thou be dead — 0 Mittavinda, hear!” 

Thus saying, the Divine Being returned to hT.own place, and the other 
fell into great misery. 


The Master, having ended this discourse, identified the Birth: — “At that 
time the unruly Brother was Mittavindak aiid 1 myself ’was the king of 
the gods.” 


No. 440. 

KAISIHA-JATAKA. 


Behold ^on wan,” etc . — This story the Master told at Kapilavatth^'i, in the 
Banyan Park, about smiling. 

[7] At that time they say that the Master, wandering afoot with his band of 
Brethren in the Banyan Pa.’k at evening time, at a certain spot gave a smile. 
Said Elder Ananda, “ What can be the cause, what the reason, that the Blessej^ 
One should smile? Not without cause do the Tathagatas smile, I will isk him, 
then.” So with a gesture of obeisance he asked of this smile. Then the Master 
said to him, “ In days of yore, Ananda, there was a certain sage, named Kanhsi, 
who on this spot of e^irth lived, meditative, in meditation his delight; and by 
power of his virtue Sakka^s abode was shaken.” But as this speech about the 
smile was not quite clear, at the Elder’s I’equest he told this story jf the past. 
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Once upon a time, whec^ Brahmadatta ■’ruled in Benares, there was a 
certain childless BrahmiA, having wealth to the amount of eighty crores, 
who tt)ok upon him the vows of yirtue, and prayed for a son ; in the 
womb of this brahmin^s wife was conceived the Bodhisatta, and from 
his black colour they gaveliim on his nameday the name of Kanha-kumara, 
young Blackie, He afb file age of sixteen years, being full of splendour, 
g.s it were an image of some precious stone, was sent by his father to 
Tafckasila, w|?ere he learnt all the liberal arts, and returned again. Then 
his father provided a wife meet for him. And by and bye he came in for 
all his parents^ property. 

Now one day, after ^inspecting his treasure houses, as* he sal on his 
gorgeous divan, he took in his han^ a golden plate, and reading upon 
the golden plate these lines inscribed by his kinsmen of former dajs, “So 
much of the propeAy gained by such an one, so much by another,'^ thought 
he, “Those who won this wealth are seen no more, but the wealth is 
still seen ; not one of them could take it where he is gone ; we cannot tie 
our wealth in a bundle and take it with us to the next world. Seeing that 
it is connected with thd ' ivo Sins, to distribute in alms this vain wealth is 
the bgtter part; seeing that this vain body is connected with much disease, 
to show honour and kindness to the virtuous is the better part; seeing that 
this transient and vain life is but transient, to strive after spiritual insight 
is the better ^art. Therefore*^these vain treasures I will distribute in 
ajps, fhat by fo doing I may gain the better part.^’ So he uprose from 
his seat, and ha\^ng asked the king’s consent, he gave alms bounteously. 

Up to the seventh day [8] seeing no diminution in his wealth, he 
thought, “ What i| vi^alth to me? While I am yet immastered by old age, 
I will even ik^ take the ascetic vow, I will cultivate the Faculties and 
the*A4tainme|its, I will become destined for Brahma’s heaven!’’* So he 
caused aH the doors of his dwelling to be set open, and oba^e them take 
it all as Trefdy given ; and spurning it as a thing unclean, he forsook 
’all ’desiye of t-he ey^s, and amid the lamentations and tears of a great 
multitude, wept forth from the city, even unto the Himalaya region. 
TThere he' embraced ^he solitary life ; and seeking out for a pleasant place 
to dwell* in, found this place, and there he resolved to dwell; and 
choosUig a* gourd tree for his place of feeding, there he* did abide, and 
lived at the root of tjiat tree ; lodging never withift a village he became 
• a dweller in the woods, never a hut of leaves he made, but abode at the 
Tfoot ctf this tree, in the open air, sitting ever, or if he desired to lie, 
lying upoli the ground, not a pestle but only teeth to grind his food 
^ith, eating orAy things uncooked by the fire, and never even a grain in 
the husk passed his lips, eating once in the day, and at one sitting. On 
thi3 ground? as though he were one with' the four elements, he lived, 
^ i.e. he had no more feeling than these. 
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taking upon liim tlie ascetic vu’tue^*. Jj;}^th|t Birth the Bodhisatta* as w© 
learn, had very few wants. . • • 

Thus ere long he attained the Facilities and the Attainments, an(i lived 
in that spot in the ecstasy of ecstatic ineditatk>n. For wild fruits he went 
no further afield ; when fruit grew upon the Jree, he ate the fruit \ in 
time of flowers, he ate flowers; when the leaves* grew, he ate leaves; 
when leaves there were none, he ate the bark of trees. Thus in the 
highest contentment he lived a long time in that place. As in the 
morning he used to pick up the fruits of that tree, never once even 
did he from greediness rise up and pick fruit in any othef place. In 
the place where he sat, he stretched out his ha»d, and gathered all the 
fruit there was within the handsweep ; these he \^uld eat as they came, 
making no distinction between nice and nasty. As he continued to take 
pleasure in this, by the power of his virtue the yellowstone throne of 
Sakka grew hot. (This throne, they say, grows hot when Sakka’s life 
draws towards its end, or when his merit is exhausted and worked out, 
[9] or when some mighty Being prays, or through the efficacy of v;irtue in 
priests or brahmins full of potency 

Then Sakka thought, “Who is it would dislodge me now?” Sur^^eying 
all around, he saw, living in a forest, in a certain spot, the sage Kanha, 
picking up fruit, and knew that yonder was the sage of dread austerity, 
all sense subdued ; “To him will I go,” thought he, “ I will cause him to 
proclaim the Law in trumpet tones, and having heard the preaching tl at 
gives peace, 1 will satisfy him with a boon, and make his tree bear fruit 
unceasingly, and then I will return hither.” Then by his mighty power 
quickly descending, and taking his stand at the root erf that tree behind 
the sage, he said, by way of testing whether or no the^sage would be 
angry at mention of his ugliness, the first stanza : 

“ Behold j'on man, all black of hue, that dwells on this black apot* 

Black is the meat that he doth eat — my spirit likes him Hcrf P’ 

Swart Kanha heard him. “Who is it speaks to me 1—^* by his divine 
insight he perceived that it was Sakka ; and without Jii|rning, replied with 
the second stanza : 

“ Though black of hue, a brahmin true at heart, O Sakka, see : 

Not by the skin, but if he sin, then black a man must be.” ^ 

^ See Childers, p. 12B a. These thirteen ascetic practices include living under ^ 
tree, living alone, living in the forest, sleeping in a sitting posture, mentioned already 
in the text. 

^ The following is a curious parallel to this idea about Indrft’s throne : “ Tlie 
kings had a heritage at that time. When they did not know how to split justice 
properly, the judgement seat would begin to kick, and the king’s ne^k would take 
a twist when ho did not do justice as he ought,” Campbell’s Popular Tales o/ the West 
Highlandiff ii. p. 169. 
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And then, after this, having explained in their several kinds and 
blamed the sins which nlake blacS; 9ucS« beings, and praised the goodness 
of yirffue, [10] he discoursed to Sakka, and it was as though he made 
the moon tp rise in the Sakka at the hearibg of his discourse, 

charmed and delighted, offered the Great Being a boon, and repeated 
the third stanza ; • * ' 

• “ Fair spoken, brahmin, nobly put, most excellently said : 

Choose what you will— as bids your heart, so let your choice be made.” 

Hearing this the Great Being thought thus within himself. “I know* 
how it must be. He wished to test me, and see should J be wroth at 
mention of my ugliness^ therefore he abused the colour of my skin, my 
food, my place of dwelling ; perceiving that I was not angry, he is pleased, 
and offers me a booti ; no doubt he thinks that 1 practise this mtffiner df 
life through a desire for the power of Sakka or of Brahma ; and now, to 
make him certain, I must choose these four boons : that I may be calm, 
that I may have within me no hatred or malice against my neighbour, 
and thUt I may have no greed for my neighbour’s glory or lust towards 
my neighbour.” Thus pondering, to resolve the doubt of Sakka, the sage 
uttered the fourth stanza, claiming these four boons : 

“Sakka, the lord of all the world, a choice of blessings gave. 

From malice, hatred, covetiso. deliverance I would have, 

And to beJProe from every luft : these blessings four I crave.” 

[11] Hereupon thought Sakka: “The sage Kanha, in choosing his 
boon, has chosen four most blameless blessings. Now I will ask him what 
is good or bad ^ith these four things.” And he asked the question 
by repeating tlfe fifth stanza : 

I • • 

“dn lu§t, in hatred, covetise, in malice, brahmin, say 

What evil thing dost thou behold? this answer me, I ifray^” 

• • ^ 

“Hear •then,” replied the Great Being, and gave utterance to four 
stanzas * 

% 

“ Because hati^d, \)f ill-will bred, aye grows from small to great, 

Is ever ful^* of bitterness, therefore I want no hate. 

“Tis ev6r thus with wicked men: first word, then touch •we see. 

Next jBst, then staff, and last* of all the swordstroko flashing free : 

Where malice is, tJbere follows hate — no maliee then for %ne. 

“Wjien |nen make speed egged on by greed, fraud and deceit arise. 

And sjfift pursuit of savage loot — therefore, no covetise. 

>> “Firm are the fetters bound by lust, that thrives abundantly 
» Within the heart, for bitter smart — no lusting then for me.” 

[13] Sakka, his questions thus solved, replied, “Wise Kanha, by you 
sweetly are my questions answered, with a Buddha’s skill ; well pleased 
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with you am I; now choose* another boon^'; and he repeated the tenth 
stanza : 

“Fair spoken, br^min, nobly put, fnost excellentljr said: 

Choose what you will— as bids your heart,* so lot your choice be made.” 

Instantly the Bodhisatta repeated a stanza • 

“0 Sakka, lord of all the world, a boon thou didst me cry. 

Where in the woods I ever dwell, where all alone dwell I, 

Grant no disease may mar my peace, or break my ecstasy.^ 

On hearing this, thought Sakka, “Wise Kanha, in chooting a boon, 
chooses no tMng connected with food; all he^chooses bears upon the 
ascetic life.’’ Delighted ever more and more, he added thereto yet another 
Jfjoon i^nd recited another stanza : 

“Fair spoken, brahmin, nobly put, most excellently said: 

Choose what you will — as bids your heart, so let your choice be made.” 

And the Bodhisatta, in stating of his boon, declared the law in the 
concluding stanza : 

[14] “0 Sakka, lord of all the world, a choice thou bidst declare: 

No creature be aught harmed for me, 0 Sakka, anywhere, 

Neither in body nor in mind: this, Sakka, is my prayer b” 

Thus the Groat Being, on six occasiors making choice of a boon, chose 
only that which pertained to the life of Renunciation, Well kn^w 
he that the body is diseased, and not Sakka can do away the disease 
of it ; not with Sakka lies it to cleanse living beings in the Three Gates ® ; 
albeit so, he made his choice to the end that he mignt declai'e the la to 
him. And Sakka made that tree bear fruit perennially, and saluting him 
by touching his head with joined hands®, he said, “ Dwell Ciere ever free 
from disease,” tmd went to his own place. But the Bodhisatta,* never 
breaking his ecstasy, became destined for Brahmans world. 


This lesson ended, the Master said, “This, Ananda, is the pla'^o where I dwelt 
aforetime,” and thus idontilied the Birth : “ At that time Anuruddhq. wets Sakka, 
and for myself, I was Kanha the Wise,” 


1 These lines occur in Milinda^ p. 384. 

2 Of Body, Speech, Mind : the three gates through which evil enters. ^ 

® Beading ^atitthCipclvd^ and in line 12 vyddhidhammam. ' 
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^ U-POSATHIKA-J ATAKA. 
This Birth will be described in the Punnaka Birth h 


No. A4:2. 


SANKHA-JATAKA. 

[15] 2 0 learned brahmin, etc . — This story the Master told in Jetavana, 

about the giving of all the requisites. 

At Savatthi, it is said, a certain lay brother having heard the Tathiigata’s 
discourse, being pleased at heart, gave an invitation for the morrow ; at his 
door he set up a pavilion, richly dight, and sent to say that it was time. The 
Mastei came attended by five hundred Brethren, and sat in tlie gorgeous seat 
appointed for him. The layman, having made rich presents to the company of 
Brethren headed by the Buddha, bade them again for tlie morrow ; and so for 
seven days he invited them, and rifteml gifts, and on the seventh gave them 
all a Brother’s r<^uisitcs. In this jffeseutation he offered a sjiecial gift of shoes. 
Th'5 pair of shoes offered to the Buddha were worth a thousand pieces of 
money, those ofibrAi to the two Chief Disciples^ were worth five hundred, and 
shoes to the value of an hundred were given to each of the five hundred Brethren 
who remained. And after this presei#tation made of all that the Brethren need, 
he sa^b down before tjjie Blessed One, along with his company. ''I'hen the Master 
returned thanks j in a voice of much sweetness: “Layman, most munificent is 
thy ^ift ; be joyful. In olden days, ere the Buddha came into the world, there 
weire thbse who by giving one pair of shoes to a Paccoka Buddlia, in consetfuence 
of that gift^ found a refuge on the sea where refuge there is none ; and thou hast 
givep to the whole of Buddha’s company all that a Brother can need — how can 
it be, but thatfthy gift of shoes should prove a refuge to thee P’ and at his 
request, he told a story of the past. 


Once upon > time, this Benares was named Molini. While Brahma- 
datta rcigndd in Molini as king, g. certain brahmin Saiikhay rich, of great 
wealth, had built alm'^halls in six places, one ^t each of the four city 
‘^ates, one in the midst of it, one by his own door. Daily he gave in alms 
six hundred thousand pieces of money, and to wayfarers and beggars he 
did much bounty. 

' ^ No such title occurs in the collection, nor in Westergaard’s Catalogue. 

^ Misprints on this page should be corrected : line 10 paheasatagghanakd^ 12 parik- 
hharaddnaikt 14 anuppanne. 

* SSlriputta and MoKf^all&na. 
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One day he thought to himself “ of wealth once gone» I shall 

have nothing to give. Whiles hr is ^ill unexhaifcted I will take ship, and 
sail for the Gold Country ^ whence I will bring^baok wealth.”' So he 
caused a ship to be* built \ hlled it with merchandise \ and ^aid he, as he 
bade farewell to wife and child, [16] “Until 1 come again, see that you 
make no stay in distributing of alms.” This safd, Ife took up his sunshade, 
donned his shoes, and with his servants about him, setting his face 
towards the seaport, at midday he departed. 

At that moment, a Facceka Buddha on Mount Gandharmadana, medi- 
tating, saw him on his way to get wealth, and thought he, “ A great man 
is journeying'to get wealth : will there be aught^n the sea to hinder him, 
or no? — There will. — If he sees m# he will present me with shoes and 
« sunshade; and in consequence of this gift of shoes, he will find refuge 
when his vessel is wrecked upon the sea. I will help him.” So passing 
through the air, he alighted not far from the traveller, and moved to meet 
him, treadiug the sand hot as a layer of burning embers in the fierce wind 
and sunshine. “Here,” thought the brahmin, “is a chance of gaining 
merit ; here I must sow a seed this day.” In high delight he made haste to 
meet and greet him. “Sir,” says ho, “be so kind as to come aside from 
the road awhile, under this tree.” Then as the man came in beneath the 
tree, he brushed up the sand for him, and spread his upper robe, and 
made him sit down; with water perfumed and purified he washed his feet, 
anointed him with sweet scented oil ; from his own feet he took off the 
shoes, wiped them clean and anointed them with sccfhted oil, and put 
them on him, and presented him with shoes and sunshade, bidding him 
wear the one, and spread the other overhead as hd wpnt his ways. . The 
other, to please him, took the gift, and as the brahmin gas^d upon him for 
the increase of his faith, flew up and went on his way again to Gand- 
ha-madana. • * 

The Bodhisatta on his part, glad at heart, proceeded to ^Ke harbour, 
and took ship. 

When they were come to the high seas, on the seventh da^ the ship 
sprang a leak, and they could not bale the water clean ^ All the people in 
fear for their lives made a great outcry, calling each upojt his 5wn god*. 
[17] The Great Being chose him one servitor, and anointing* all bis body 
with oil, ate a mess of powdered sugar with ghee {.as much as t he desired, 
and giving the man to eat also, he climbed up the mast. “In that 
direction,” said he, “lies our city”; pointing out the d^rectm, and 
casting off all fear of the fish and turtles, he dived off with the man to a 

^ Said to be the district of Bunuah and Siam, “the Golden Chersonese.” dee 
Childers, p. 492. 

3 Again the reader will be reminded of Jonah (i. 5). Compare also the scene in 
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distance of more than a hun 4 ilre<|^and ^fty^^cubits. A multitude of men 
perished; but the Great %eing, with%is servant, began to make his way 
over tfie sea. For s€^en days he kept on swimming. Even then he 
kept the holyofast day, washing his mouth with the saft water. 

Now at that time a divinity named Mani-mekhala, which by inter- 
^pretation is Jewel-zone, had been commanded by the four lords of the 
viorld, If by shipwreck any ill befall men who have gone to the Three 
Kefuges, or are endued with virtue, or who worship their parents, you 
should save them”; and to protect any such, the deity took station upon 
the sea. li! her divine power she kept no outlook for seven days, but 
on the seventh day, scanning the sea, she saw the virtuous brahmin Sahkha, 
and thought she, **’Tis? now the sevmth day since yon man was cast 
into the sea : were Jie to die, great would be my blame.” So troubled 
at heart the deity filled a golden plate full of all manner of divine meats, 
and hastening wind-swift towards him, came to a stop before him in 
mid-air, saying, “ Seven days, brahmin, hast thou taken no food : eat 
this!” The brahmin looked at her, and replied, “Take thy food away, 
for I am keeping fast.” 

His attendant, who came behind, saw not the deity, but heard only the 
sound ; and thought he, “ The brahmin babbles, me thinks, being of tender 
frame, and from his seven dayji’ fasting, being in pain and in fear of 
death : I will co^iafort him.” And he repeated the first stanza : 


“O learned brahmin, full of sanctity, 

Pupil of many a holy teacher, why 
[18] All out of reason ^ost vain babbling use, 

When none is here, save me, to make reply?” 

The brahmin heard, and knowing that he had not seen the deity, he 
sai!i,^^“tIood f^low, ’tis no fear of death ; but I have another h^e to 
converse with me ” ; and he repeated the second stanza : 

*“’Tis a fair radiant presence, gold-besprent, 

That fiflfors me food for my nourishment, 

^ All bravely set upon a plat© of gold : 

To her I answer No, with heart content.” 

• » , 

Then the m. n repeated the third stanza : 

* “ If such a wondrous jbeing one should see, 

A man should ask a blessing hopefully,*^ 

.Aj*ise, beseech her, holding up cla^pt hands : * 

‘Say, art thou human, or a deity?’” 


[19] “You say well,” said the brahmin, and asked his question by 
rd|>eating the fourth stanza : 


“Ah thou boholdest me in kindly way 
And ‘Take and eat this food’ to me dost say, 
I ask thee, lady, excellent in might, 

Art thou a goddess, or a woman, i)ray?” 
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Thereupon the deity ropedted^two s^nz%a : 

“ A goddess excellent iS might am \ ; 

And to mid-ocean hitherward did hi^ 

Full of compassion and in heart well-pleased, 

For thy sake come in this extfenjity. ^ 

“Hoi*o food, and drink, and place #f r%st behold, 

Vehicles various and manifold ; 

Thee, Sahkha, I make lord of every thing 
Which for desirable thy heart may hold.’^ 

On hearing this the Great Being thought it over. “ Here is this deity 
(thought he), in the middle of the ocean, offering me this tfiing and that 
thing. Why does she wish to offer them to in® 1 Is it for any virtuous 
act of mine, or by her own pow«r, she does it^? Well, I will ask the 
quest? on.” And he asked it in the words of the seventh stanza : 

“ Of all my sacrifice and offering 
Thou art the queen, and thine the governing ; 

^Thou of fair slender waist, thou boauteous-browed : 

What deed of mine hath brought to fruit this thing?” 

[20] The deity listened to him, thinking, “This brahmin has put his 
question, I supjiose, because he imagines I know not what good deed he 
has done. I will just tell hiin.’^ So she told him, iu the words of the 
eighth stanza : 

“A solitary, on tlie burning way. 

Weary and footsore, thirsty, thou didst stay, 

O brahmin Bankha, for a gift of shooii : 

That gift thy Cow of Plenty is this day.” 

When the Great Being heard this, he thought to Iiiiiiself, “ What ! in 
this impracticable ocean the gift of slices given by me* has become a 
give-all to me ! Ah, lucky was my gift to the Pacceka Bftddha !” ;Then, 
in great contentment, he repeated the ninth stanza : 

“A ship of planks well builded let there be. 

Sped by fair winds, impervious to the sea ; 

No place is here for other vehicle ; 

This very day take me to Molinl*-^.” • 

[21] The deity, well pleased at hearing these words, \5aused a ship to 
appear, made of the seven things of price ; iu length it was eight hundred 
cubits, in width six hundred cubits, twenty fathoms in dejith ; it had 
three masts made of sapphire, cordage of gold, silver sails, and of gold 
were also the oars and the rudders. This vessel the deity fifled Vith the 
seven precious things ; then embracing the brahmin, set him aboard the 
gorgeous ship. She did not notice the attendant ; howbeit the brahmin 

^ In line 29 read suhbhu suvilakamajjhe : cp. Schol. 

* Benares. 
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gave him a share of his owq good fortune^*; he rejoiced, the deity em- 
braced him also, and set ifim in tEe ehip. Then she guided the ship to 
the city of MolinI, and having stored all this wealth in the brahmin^s 
house, returned to her ^ace of dwelling. 


The Master, in his Perfect Wisdom, uttered the final stanza : 

‘^She pleased, delighted, with a happy cheer, 

A vessel marvellous caused to appear; 

Then, taking Sahkha with his serving man, 
To that most lovely city brought them near.” 


And the brahmin all his life long dwelt at home, distributing bounty 
without end, and ob^ferving virtue j and at the end of his days he wifli his* 
man went to swell the host of heaven. 


[22] When the Master had made an end of this discourse he declared the 
Truths: — tiow at the conclusion of the Truths the layman entered ui)on the 
First Pi.th : — and he thus identified the Birth ; “At that time Uppalavanna was 
the deity, Ananda was the attendant, and 1 myself was the Brahmin Sankha.” 


No. 443. 

CULLA-BODHI-JATAKA\ 


om seize^^^ etc . — This story the Master told in Jetavana, about a pas- 
sionate man. This man, after having become aft ascetic, following the doctrine 
which leadfc^ to safvatiou with all its blessings, was unable to control his passion : 
passionate he was^ ^uil of respntment ; but little said, and ho grew angry, flew 
in a pas8i?ln, wa ' bitter and obstinate. The Master, hearing of his passionate 
befeaviour, sent for him and asked, was it true that ho was passionate, as nimour 
had it. * “Yes, Sir,” replied the man. “Brother,” the .Master said, “passion 
must be rescrained ; such an ill-doer has no place gither in this world or the 
•ext. Why dost thou, after embracing the salvation of the Supreme Buddha, 
wiio knows not passion, why dost thou show thyself passionate f Wise men of 
old, even thos*e who embraced a religion ^ other than ours, have refrained from 
anger.” And he told him an old-world tale. 


Ananusooiya-jataka, No. 328, vol. iii. (Sanimillabhrisini, which is an epithet in 
the first stanza'^here, is a proper name there, p. 64). 

3 hdhiradsane is doubtless a misprint for hdhirasdsane. 
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Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, there was 
in a certain town of Kasi a braliman nch, weajithy, and of great possee- 
sions, but he was childless ; and his wife longed for a son. At that time 
the Bodhisatta, descending from Brahma’s, worldly was conceived in the 
womb of that lady; and on his name-day tjey gave him the name of 
Bodhi-kumara, or Wiseman. When he caAe t)f age he repaired to 
Takkasila, where he studied all sciences; and after his home-comii\g, 
much against his will, his parents found him a damsel to wife from a 
family of the same caste. She too had descended to this world from the 
world of Brahma, and was of surpassing beauty, like a ny«aph. These 
two were married together, though they nei^ier of them desired it. 
Never had either done any sin, and in the way of^passion neither so much 
as cast a look at the other ; never even in sleep had they done the deed of 
kind, so pure were they. 

Now it happened that after a while, when his parents were dead, and 
he had decently disposed of their bodies, the Great Being calling his wife, 
said to her, “ Now, lady, you [23] take this fortune of eighty crores, and 
live in happiness.” — “Not so, but you, noble Sir.” Said he, “Wealth I 
want none ; I shall go to the region of Himalaya, and become a recluse, 
and there find a refuge.” — “Well, noble Sir, is it men only that should 
live the ascetic life?” “No,” said he, “but women also.” “Then I will 
not take that which you spew out of your mouth ; for wealth I care no 
more than you, and I, like you, will live a recluse.” 

“Very good, lady,” said he. And they both distributed a great 
quantity of alms ; and setting forth, ^ in a pleasant spot they made a 
hermitage. There living upon any wild fruits whicji they could glean, 
they dw*elt for ten whole years, yet did not attain to holy bestasy. 

And after living there in the happiness of the ascetic liie for tai ;^ears, 
they traversed the country side to get salt and seasoning, «nd in due 
course came to Benares, where tliey abode in the royal park* ^ * 

Now one day the king, espying the park-keeper who can^e with a 
present in his hand, said, “ We will make merry in ouiipark, therefore 
set it in order”; and when the park was cleansed* and made* ready, he 
entered it along with a great retinue. At *that time ^♦hese •two were 
also sitting iix a certain part of the park, spending their time in the bliss 
of the religious life. And the king in passing thrqpgh the park, perceived 
them both sitting there; and as his eye fell on this amiable and ver} 
beautiful lady, he fell in love. Trembling with desire, he deteririned to 
ask what she was to the ascetic ; so approaching the Bodhis&tta, he put 
the question to him. “Great king,” he said, “she is nothing to ‘me; sue 
only shares my ascetic life, but when I lived in the ivorld she was my 
wife.” On hearing this the king thought within him, “Sc he says she 
is nothing to him but in his woiddly life she was his wife. Well, if I 
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seize her by my sovereign power what will he do ? I will tak'e her, then.’* 
And so coming near he re{>eated tSe stanza : 

[24] If one seize the krge-eyed lady, and carry her off* from you, 

The dean one that sits Jhere smiling, brahmin, what would you do?” 

In answer to this qu^tion, the Great Being repeated the second 
stanza : 

“Once risen, it never would leave me my life long, no, never at all: 

As a storm of rain lays the dust again, quench it while yet it be small.” 

Thus did, the Great Being make answer, loud as a lion’s roar. But 
the king, though he heai^ it, was yet unable for blind folly io masW his 
enamoured heart, and gat^e orders to one of his suite, “ that he should take 
the lady into the palace.” The courtier, obedient, led her away, in spite 
of her complaints aild cries that lawlessness and wrong were the world’s 
way. The Bodhisatta, who heard her cries, looked once but looked no 
more. So weeping and wailing she was conveyed to the palace. 

And the King of Benares made no delay in his park, but quickly re- 
turned indoors, and sending for the woman, showed her great honour. 
And she spoke of the worthlessness of such honour, and the sole worth of 
the solitary life. The king, finding that by no means could he win her 
mind over, caused her to be placed in a room apart, and began to think, 
‘‘Here is an asc^ic woman whq, cares not for all this honour, and yon 
heput ifever cast an angry look even when the man led away so beauteous 
a dame I Deep are the wiles of anchorites ; he will lay a plot doubtless 
and work me some harm. [25] Well, I will return to him, and find out 
why Jie sits there.” • And so unable to keep still, he went into the 
park. • 

• The»BodhiS|^tta sat stitching his cloak. The king, almost alone, ,caine 
up without sound of footfall, softly. Without one look at 'the king, the 
other went* on. with his sewing. “This fellow,” thought the king, “will 
dot speak to me because he is angry. This ascetic, humbug that ho is, 
first roars out, ‘I will not let anger arise at aW, but if it does, 1 will crush 
if while it*is small,’ land then is so obstinate in wrath that he won’t speak 
to me ! ” •With this idea tlie king repeated the third stanza : 

“Ybu that were loud in boasting only awhile ago, 

JTow dumb for very anger there you sit and sew ! ” 

* • 

When the Great Being heard this, he perceived that the king thought 
him sildht from anger ; and desirous to show that he was not influenced by 
a^er, repeated the fourth stanza : 

“Once risen, it never had left me, it never would leave me at all: 

Ag a storm of rain lays the dust again, I quenched it while it was small.” 

On hearing these words, the king thought, “ Is it anger of which he 
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speaks, or soine other thing? • I will ask him.” And he asked the ques* 
tion, repeating the fifth stanza : 

“What is it that never has left you your life long, ^ever at all? 

As a storm of rain l&.ys the dust again, what quenched you whilu it was small?” 

r 

[26] Said the other, “Great king, thus angeijbryigs much wretchedness, - 
and much ruin; it just began within me, but by cherishing kindly feelings 

I quenched it,” and then he repeated the following stanzas to declare tfie 
misery of anger. 

“ That without which a man secs clearly, with which he goes blindly ahead. 
Arose withi;;^ mo, but was not loft free — anger, on foolishness fed. 

“What causes our foes satisfaction, twho wish to bAug woes on our head, 
Arose within me, but was not left free — anger, on foolishness fed. 

“That which if it rises within us blinds all to our spiiitual good, 

Arose within me, but was not left free — anger, with folly for food. 

“That which, supreme, destroys each great blessing, 

Which makes its dupes forsake each worthy thing, 

Mighty, destructive, with its swarm of fears, — 

Anger — refused to leave me, 0 great king ! 

“The fire will rise the higher, if the fuel bo stirred and turned; 

And because the fire uprises, the fuel itself is burned. 

“And thus in the mind of the foolish, the man who cannot discern. 

From wrangling arises anger, and with it himself will burn. 

“Whose anger grows like fire with fuel and grass that blaze, 

As the moon in the dark fortnight, so his honour wanes and decays. 

“He who quiets his anger, like a fire that fuel has none, 

As the moon in the light fortnight, his. honour waxes well grown.” 

[27] * When the king had listened to the Great Being^s discourse, he 
was well pleased, and bade one of his courtiers lead the wojfian back ; and 
invited the passionless recluse to stay with her in that park, mthe enjoy- 
ment of their solitary life, and he promised to watch over th^m and defend 
them as he ought. Then asking pardon, he politely took leave. And they 
two dwelt there. By and Lye the woman died, and after her death, the 
man returned to the Himalayas, and cultivating tjie Facultielb and the 
Attainments, and causing the Excellences to spring up Vithiiv him, he 
became destined for Brahma’s heaven. 


When the Master had ended his discourse, ho declared the Truths, and 
identified the Birth; — (now at the conclusion of the Truths the passionate 
Brother became established in the fruit of the Third Path:^) — “At that tine 
Rahula’s mother was the ascetic lady, Ananda was the king, and I myself was 
the ascetic,” » 
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KAN?IAniPAYANA-JATAKA’. 


Seven da^Sy” etc . — stoiy the Master told in Jetavaiia, about a certain 
backsliding brother. The occasion will be explained under the Kusa Birth 
When the Master had enquired whether this report was true, and the man 
answered that it was true, [28] he said, ‘‘ Brother, wise men in days long gone 
by, before th# Buddha had arisen, even men who had entered upon an un- 
orthodox religious life, for more than fifty years, walking in holiness vy^thout 
caring for it, from the scru^^tis of a sensitive nature never told any one that they 
had backslidden ; and why have you, who hdtve embraced such a religion as ours, 
that leads to salvation, and who stand in presence of a venerable Buddha such 
as 1 am, why have jiou declared your backsliding liefore the four kinds of 
disciples? Why do you not preserve your scruples?” Thus saying, he told 
an ol<l-world tale. 


Once upon a time, in the kingdom of Vamsa, reigned in Kosambl^ a 
king nj|med Kosambika. At that time there were two brahmins in a 
^certain town, each possessed of eighty croros, and dear friends one of 
the other; who, having perceived the mischief whicli lies in lust, and 
distributed much^oods in almsgiving, both forsook the world, and amid 
•theiweepuig and wailing of many people, departed to Himalaya, and there 
built them an h(u*mitage. There for fifty years they lived as ascetics, 
feeding upon the fruits and roots of the forests where they might chance 
to glean them ; but iiufo ecsta.sy tliey were unable to attain. 

After these^tffty years had passed by, they went on pilgrimage througli 
the* cojatftry si(^ to got salt and seasoning, and came to the kingdcmi of 
Kasi. In 1i certain town of tliis kingdom lived a householder named 
^Maudavya, >yhf> had been a lay friend in householder days of the ascetic 
iJlpayana.. To this iM#ndavya came our two^friends; who when he saw 
them, enraptured, built them a hut of leaves, and provided them both with 
the four necessaries •df life.^ Threes or four seasons they dwelt there, and 
thqji takjng lea\^ of him proceeded on pilgrimage to Benares, where they 
lived in*a cehietery grown over with atimuttaka trees. When Dipayana 
had remaintHd there as fcng as he wished, he returned to his old comrade 
d^ain ; Mandavya the other ascetic still dwelt in the same place 
• 

^ See Grimblot’s Sept Sutta.n Palies, This story, with the first stanza, is briefly 
gi^n in the Cariya Pifakoy p. 99 f. 

« No. 631. 

^ Pn the Ganges. 

* In this confusing tale, Mandavya i.«» the name of one of the ascetics and also of 
the householder, Dipayana is the name of the t>th<‘r asct'tic. 

J. IV. 2 
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Now it happened that *0110 day a robber had committed robbery 
in the town, and was returninjf from the^fact with a quantity of 
spoil. The owners of the house, and the watchmen, aroxised, set 
up a cry of ‘‘Thi^f !” and the thief, pursued by these, escaped through 
the sewer, and as he ran swiftly by theftemetery dropt his bundle 
at the door of the ascetic’s hut of leave#. When the owners saw 
this bundle, they cried, *^Ah, you rascal! [ 29 ] you are a robber by 
night, and in the daytime you go about in the disguise of an ascetic!” 
So, with reviling and blows, they carried him into the presence of the 
king. 

Tlie king made no enquiry, but only said, ‘ipff with him, impale him 
upon a stake!” To the cemetei^ they took him, and lifted him up on 
a stake of acacia wood ; but the stake would not pierce the ascetic’s 
body. Next they brought a nimb stake, but this too would not pierce 
him : then an iron spike, and no more would that pierce his body. The 
ascetic wondered what past deed of his could have caused this, and 
surveyed the past ; then there arose in him the knowledge of former 
existences, and by this as he surveyed the past he saw what he had 
done long ago j and this it was — the piercing of a fly upon a splinter of 
ebony. 

It is said that in a former existence he had been the son of a car- 
penter. Once he wont to the place r here his father was wont to hew 
trees, and with an ebony splinter pierced a fly as if impaling it. i^nd 
it was just this sin that found him out when he came to that supreme 
moment. He perceived that here then was no getting free from sin ; so 
to the king’s men he said, “Tf you wish to impale me, take a stake of 
ebony wood.” This they did, and spitted him upon it, and leaving a guard 
to watch him they went away. * 

The watchmen from a place of concealment observed all that came 
to look upon him. Now Dipayana, thinking “It is long^sipce T saw my 
comrade the ascetic,” came to And him; and having heard that be had been 
hanging a whole day impaled by the roadside, he went up to him, and 
standing on one side, asked what he had done. Nothing,” quoth he. 
“Can you guard against ill feeling, or not?” asked t)-.3 other, “Good 
friend,” said he, “neither against those who have seized me, not* against 
the king either, is there ar)y ill feeling in my mind.”— “If that is sOj 
the shadow of one so virtuous is delightful to me,” and with these 
words down he sat by the side of the stake. Then upon his body from 
the body of Mandavya fell gouts of gore ; and these as they fell upon 
the golden skin, and there dried, became black spots upon it; which 
gave him the name of Kariha or Black Dipayana from- thenceforth. And 
he sat there all the night. 

Next day the watchmen went and told the matter to the king. “I 
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have acted rashly,’^ said the kin^ aiid^wifh speed he hastened to tlu^ 
spot, [30] and asked Bipa^ana what nllide him sit by the stake. Great 
king,” fRiswered he, 1^ sit here to guard him. But say, what has he 
done, or what left iindono, tJiat you treat him thiW?^^ He explained 
that the matter had not bBeii inve.stigated. The other replied, “Great 
king, a king ought to at)t \tith cii*cumspection ; an idle layman who loves 
pleasure is not good, etc. V’ and with other such admonitions he discoursed 
to him. 

When the king found that Mandavya was innocent, he ordered the 
stake to be drawn out. But try as they would, out it would not come. 
Said Mandavya, “Sire, jt have received this dire disgrace* for a fault 
done long ago, and it is impossible to* draw the stake from my body. 
But if you wish to S|)are my life, bring a saw, and cut it off flush with 
the skin.^^ So the king had this done ; and the part of the stake wTthin 
his body remained there. For on that previous occasion they say that 
he took a little piece of diamond, and pierced the fly’s duct, so that it 
did not die then, nor until the proper end of its life ; and therefore also 
the man did not die, they say. 

The 0 king saluted these ascetics, and craved pardon; and settling 
^them both in his park, he looked after them there. And from that 
time Mandavya was called Mandavya with the Peg. And he lived in 
this place near th|^ king ; and Dipilyana, after healing his friend’s wound, 
«veni back to his fr^nd Mandavya the householdei’. When they saw him 
enter the leaf-hut, they told it to his friend. When he hoard it, ho was 
delighted; and with wife and child, taking plenty of scents, garlands, 
oil, an^^sugar, and sp Ibrth, he came to the leaf hut ; greeting Dipayana, 
washing and anofnting his feet, and giving him to drink, he sat listening 
to t?h^ <«ile of*iMandavya of the Peg. Then his son, a young iiian 
named Yaiifta-datta, was playing with a ball at the end of’ tl>e covered 
walk, Theresa* snake lived in an ant-hill. The lad’s ball, thrown upon 
the ground, ran into tjie hole of the ant-hill and fell upon the snake. 
Not knowing thir, the lad put his hand into th*e hole. The snake enraged 
bit* the boy^s hand ^ down he fell in a faint because of the strength of the 
snaj^e’s poison. Thereupon his parents, finding their son snake- 

bitten, lifted -him up and took him to the ascetic ; laying> him at the 
ascetic’s feet, they said, if Sir, religious people know simples and charms ; 
p^se cure our son.” — “ 1 know no simples ; I do not ply the physician’s 
trade.”— You are a man of religion. Have pity then. Sir, upon this 
lad, and do the Act of Truth.” “Good,” said the ascetic, “an Act of 
Trif^h I will do.*^ ‘And laying hands upon the head of Yafifia-datta, 
he recited the first* stanza : — 


* See vol. iii., p. 70. 


2—2 
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“ Seven days serene in heart 
Pure I live(^ d®iring mmt: 

Since then, for fifty years apart, 

Self-absorbed, I do declare ^t, 

Here, unwillingly, I liv^: 

May this truth a blessings give : 

Poison baulked, the lad revive!” 

No sooner done this Act of Truth, out from the chest of Yafifla-datta 
the poison came, and sank into the ground. The lad opened his eyes, 
and with a look at his parents, cried “Mother!’* then turned over, and 
lay still. Then Black Dipayana said to the father, “Seef I have used 
my J30wer ;*now is the time to use yours.” IJe answered, “So will I do 
an Act of Truth**; and laying a' hand upon his son’s breast, he repeated 

the second stanza : 

% 

“If for gifts I cared no jot, 

All chance comers entertaining, 

[32] Yet still the good and wise knew not 
I was my true self restraining; 

If unwillingly 1 give, 

May this truth a blessing give. 

Poison baulked, the lad revive!” 

After the doing of this Act of Truth, out from his back came the 
poison, and sank into the ground. The lad sat up, but could not stand. 
Then the father said to the mother, “ Lady, I have used my power ; now 
it is yours by an Act of Truth to cause yoiir son to arise and walk. ^ 
Said she, “J too have a Truth to tell, but in your presence I cannot 
declare it.” “Lady,** quoth he, “by all and any means make my son 
whole*” She answered, “Very well,” and her Act of yruth is given in 
the third stanza : 


“The serpent that bit thee to-day 
In yonder hole, my son, 

And this thy father, are, I say, 

In my indifference, one: 

May tins Truth a blessing give: 

Poison baulked, the lad revive!” 

[33] No sooner done was this Act of Truth, than p’.l the* poison fell 
and sank into the ground ; and Yafifia-datta, rising with all his body 
purged of the poison, began to play. When the son had in this way 
risen up, Mandavya asked what was in Dipayana*s mind by the tourvh 
stanza : 


“They leave the world who are serene, subdued. 
Save Kapha, all in no unwilling mood; 

What makes thee shrink, Dipayana, and wliy 
Unwilling walk the path of sanctity?” 

To answer this, the other repeated the fifth stanza : 
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“He leaves the world, ajjjl thei^ again turns back; 

*An idiot, a if!ol!' so might one think: — 

’Tis this that makes mo shrink, 

Thus walk iholy, though the wish I lack, 

The cause why I do well, is this — ^ 

1 Praised of the Jvise the good man’s dwelling is.” 

Thus having explained lus own thought, he asked Mandavya yet again 
in the sixth stanza : 

[34] “This thy house was like a iiiere^. 

Food and drink in store supplying: 

Sages, travellers, brahmins here 
Thirst and hunger satisfying. 

Didst tfiou fear some goandal, still 
Giving, yet against thy will?” 

Then Mandavya dkplained his thoughts by the seventh stanza : 

“Sire and grandsire holy were, 

Lords of gifts most free in giving ; 

And 1 followed with all care 
Our ancestral way of living ; 

Lest degenerate I should be 
I gave gifts unwillingly.” 

After saying this, Mandavya asked his wih^ a question in the words of 
the eighth stanza : 

1^5] . “ WHicn, a young girl, with undeveloi)ed sense, 

T l)fought thee from thy home to be my wife, 

Tho\i didst not tell rne thy indifference, 

How without love thou livedst all thy life. 

'riieii wh^, 0 fair-limbed lady, didst thou stay 
And l^c with me in this unloving way?” 

Afid #}he replied to him by repeating the ninth stanza : 

• 

“ Tis* not the custom in this family 

#For wedded wife to take a newer mate, 

* Nor ever has been ; and this custom I 
Would ^eop, lest I be called degenerate. 

Tv»as fear of such report that bade me stay 

And live with thee in this luiloving way.” 

• « 

i[36] But whhn this was said, a thought passed through her mind — 
“ My se<ft’et is told to my husband, the secret never told before ! He will 
be angry with me ; T wili crave pardon in the presence of thi^? ascetic, our 
cojiLfidant.” And to this cud she repeated the tenth stanza ; 

t 

“Now I have spoken what should be unsaid: 

For our son’s sake may it be pardoned. 

S\ironger than parents’ love is nothing here ; 

Our Yahha-datta lives, who was but dead!” 

i 

* Or, Praised of the wise and good religion is. 

- The word may possibly mean ptthlic-house : either is a ‘drinking place’ {avopfnm). 
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“Arise, lady,’’ said Mandavya, “X forgive you. Henceforth do not 
be hard to me ; I will never grfeve you.” And the Bodhisatta said, 
addressing Mandavya, “In gathering ill-gotten gjains, and in disfielieviug 
that when you give liberally, the deed is bp seed that brings fruit, in this 
you have done wrong. For the futui*e beliewe in the merit of gifts, and 
give them.” This the other promised, and in^is^turn said to the Bodhi- 
satta, “ Sir, you have yourself done wrong in accepting our gifts when 
walking the path of holiness against your will. Now in order that your 
deeds may bear abundant fruit, do you for the future walk in holiness 
with a tranquil heart and pure, full of ecstatic joy.” Tlftn they took 
leave of the'Cxreat Being and departed. 

From that time forward the wife loved her husband ; Mandavya with 
ti-anquil heart gave gifts with hiith ; the Bodhisatta, dispelling his 
unwillingness, cultivated the ecstatic Faculty, and became destined for 
Brahma’s heaven. 


This disc<mrse ended, the Master declared the ITuths : (now at the 
conclusion of the 'Pruths the backslider vras established in the fruit of Che First 
Path :) a! id identiliod the Birth : — “At that time Anaiida was Mandavya, [37L 
Visakha the wife, Uahula the son, Sariputta was Mandavya of the Peg, and 
I was myself Black Dlpayana.” 


No. 445. 
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“ ]Vho is the etc. — This story the Master told in the Bamboo Grove, 

about Devadatta. One day the Brethren said to him, “ Friepd Devadatta, the 
Master is most heljiful to you ! From the Master you received your Ordars, 
lesser and greater; you have learnt the Three Baskets, the voice of*Buddha; 
you have caused tht, Ecsbisy to arise within you ; the glory and gain of the 
Dasabala^ belong to you.” At this he held iqi a blacfo of grass, with the word^, 
“ I can sec no good that the ascetic (h)tama Ints done me, not even this mucl:^.^” 
They talked it over in the Hall of Truth. When the Master came in, he asked 
what they talked of as they sat together. They told him. Said he, “ Brethren, 
this is not the first time, but long ago as now Devadatta was ungrateful and 
treacherous to friends.” And he told them a talc of olden days. 


^ Buddha; ** he who posso.s»es the ten powers.’ 
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Once upon a time a great ^onanjli Tiamed Magadha* reigned in 
Bajagaha. And a merchant of that city brought home for his son^s wife 
the dail^bter of some c(jjintry merchant. But she was barren. In course 
of time less respect was paid to her for this cause ; they all talked, that 
she might hear, as thus While there is a barren wife in our sou's 
household, how can tRe ft-mily line be kept up]" As this talk kept 
earning to her ears, she said to herself, Oh, well, I will protend to 
be with child, and trick them." So she asked a good old nurse of hers, 
^‘What is it that women do when they are with child?" and being 
instructed \fhat to do for preserving the child \ concealed the time of her 
courses ; showed a fanc^for sour and strange tastes ; at tl»e time when 
the arms and legs begin to swell, sin? caused them to beat hands and 
feet and back until they grew swollen ; diiy by day she bandaged her body 
round with rags and cloths and made it appear greater; blackened the 
nipples of her breasts ; and save that nurse alone, permitted no other 
to be present at her toilet. Her husband too showed her the attentions 
proper to her state. After nine months had passed in this fashion, she 
declared her wish to return home and bring forth her child in her father's 
house. Ho taking leave of her husband’s parents, she mounted a carriage, 
[38] and with a large number of attendants left Tlajagaha behind her, and 
proceeded along the road. 

Now travellifig in front of ber was a caravan ; and she always came 
aUbut breakfast time to the place whence that caravan had just gone. 
And one night, a poor woman in that caravan had borne a son under a 
banyan tree ; and thinking that without the caravan she could not get 
along,,but that if liie lived she might receive the child, covered him up‘^ 
as he was, and Teft him lying there, at the foot of the banyan tree. And 
th*e ^efty of tfie tree took care of him ; he was not any ordinary »child, 
but the BSdhisatta himself had come into the world in that form. 

At breaklhst time the other travellers arrived at the spot. The 
woman, -with her nurse, going apart to the shade of the banyan tree 
for her ljcilet,«saw a babe of the colour of gold lying there. By-and- 
bye she called out^to the nurse that their object was gained ; unwound 
the bandages from her loins ^ ; and declared that the babe was her 
own, «nd that she had just brought him forth. 

The attendants ab once raised a tent to seclude her, and in high 
'Relight sent a letter back to llajagaha. Her husband's parents wrote in 

^ 1 In vol. ii. page 2 (page 1 of translation, note i) it is suggested that this may be 
A jnagical rite. It may ; but the passage here translated supports a simpler meaning. 
The word in both cases is ffabhhaparihara. Compare p. 124. 14 below (p. 70 of this 
bodk). 

® Lit. partum illuviemque puerperii. 

“ Lumbos illuvie puerperii inquinavit. 
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reply that as the babe was bofn, there was no longer need for her to go to 
her father^s house; let her returr. So to Kajagaha she returned at 
once. And they acknowledged the babe : and when the babe &ime to 
be named, named him after the place where he was bom, Nigrodha- 
Kumara, or Master Banyan. That same da^^ the daughter-in-law of a 
merchant, on her way home to her father fof tlfe birth, brought forth 
a son beneath the branches of a tree ; and him they named Sakha- 
Kumara, Master Branch. And on the same day, the wife of a tailor 
in the employ of this merchant bore a son amidst his bits of cloth; 
and him they called Pottika, or Dollie. 

The great merchant sent for these two childiren, as having been born 
on Master Banyan’s birthday, and brought them up with him. 

They all grew up together, and by-and-bye went to Takkasila to 
complete their education. Both the merchants’ sons had two thousand 
pieces to give their teacher for a fee; [39] Master Banyan provided 
Pottika with an education under his own wing. 

When their education was finished, they took leave of their teacher, 
and left him, with intent to learn the customs of the country folk ; and 
travelling on and on, in time they came to Benares, and lay down to rest 
in a temple. It was then the seventh day since the king of Benares had 
died. Proclamation was made through the city by beat of drum, that on 
the morrow the festal car would be prepared. The thi\ e comrades were 
lying under a treti asleep, when at dawn Pottika awoke, and sitting ap 
began to chafe Banyan’s feet. Some cocks were roosting upon that tree, 
and the cock at the top let a dropping fall upon a cock near the bottom h 
‘‘ What is that fell ui>on me 1 ” asked this cock. “ L>o not be angry. Sir,” 
answered the other, ‘‘ T did not mean to do it.” “Oh, so you think my 
body h a place for your droppings ! You don’t know my iiifportanfie,^ that 
is plain ! ” To this said the other, “ Oho, still angry, though I declared 
that I did not mean it ! And what is your importance, prdyj ” — “ Who- 
ever kills me and oats my flesh will receive a thousand pieces of money 
this very morning I is not that something to be proud® of? “Pooh^ 
pooh,’^ quoth the other, “proud of a little thing like taa,tj Why, if any 
one kills me and eats of my fat, he will become a king this very raprning; 
he that eats tin middle flesh, becomes cominander-in-chief ; who eats the 
flesh about the bones, lie will be treasurer ! ” 

All this Pottika overheard. “ A thousand pieces — ” thought he^, 
“ What is that 1 Best to be a king ! ” So gently climbing the t*ee, he 
seized the cock that was roosting atop, and killed it, and cooked it in the 
embers ; the fat he gave to Banyan, the middle flesh to Bmnch, and 
himself ate the flesh that was about the bones. When they had eaten, ho 

* In No. 284 (ii. p. 280 of this translation) the episode of the cocks has oomo 
already. 
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said, “ Banyan, Sir, to-daj you v^\ be Jciiig ; Branch, Sir, you will be 
comniander-in-chief ; and as for me, •I’m the treasurer ! ” They asketl 
him how he knew; he^told them. 

So about the time for the first meal of the day, they entered the city 
of Benares. At the house»of a certain brahmin they received a meal of 
rice-porridge, with ghee anil sugar; and then emerging from the city, 
[4Q] they entered the royal park. 

Banyan lay down upon a slab of stone, the other two lay beside it. It 
so happened that at the moment they were just sending forth the cere- 
monial chariSt, with the five symbols of royalty ' in it. (The detj^ils of 
this will be given in the JJ^ahajanaka Birth‘d.) In rolled the car, and stop- 
ping, stood ready for them to enter. “ }5ome being of great merit must be 
present here ! thouglit the chaplain to himself. He entered the park, 
and esj)ied the young man ; and then removing the cloth from his feet 
he examined the marks upon them. “ Wliy,” said lie, “he is destined 
to be King of all India, let alone Benares !” and he ordered all the gongs 
and cymbals to strike up. 

Banyan awaking threw the cloth from liis face, and saw a crowd 
assembled round him ! He turned round and for a moment or two he lay 
^still; then arose, and sat with his legs crossed. The chaplain fell upon 
one knee, saying, “Divine being, the kingdom is thine!” “So be it,” 
said the jouth ; tifti chaplain placed him upon the heap of ))recious jewels, 
'find^prinkled him t» be king. 

Thus made king, he gave tlie post of Oommander-in-chief to his 
fri(Uid Branch, and entered the city in gieat porn]) ; and Pottika ' went 
with th^n. ^ • • 

From that day onward the Great Being ruled righteously in Benares. 

C)n§ day the tnemory of his parents came into his mind ; find addPess- 
ing Branch, he skid, “ Sir, it is impossible to live without father and 
mother; take- tf large company of people, and go fetch them.” But 
Branch refused ; “ Tluft is not my business,” said he. Then he told 
Pottika to jdo it.* Pottika agreed, and making his way to Banyan’s 
parents, told them. Vliat their sou had become a king, and begg(Ml them to 
conm to him. But they declined, saying that they had power and wealth: 
enough of that, go they would not. He asked Bninch’s parents also to 
come, and they too prefe.red to stay ; and when he invited Lis own, said 
tlf(^v, “We live by tailoring ; enough, enough,” find refused like the rest. 

As he failed to hit off tlieir wishes, lie then returned to Benares. 
Thinking that he would rest from the fatigue of the journey in the house 
of the Commander 'in-chi<if, before seeing Banyan, In*, went to that house. 

^ Pword, parasol, diadem, slippers, ian. 

No. 539, vol. vi. p. 39. 

After this point ho is several times called Potthja, 
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[41] “Tell the Oommandor-in-cjiief,” ^id he to the door-keeper, “that 
his comrade Pottika is here/’ The Ilian did so. But Branch had conceived 
a grudge against him, because, quoth he, the raai^ had given his comrade 
Banyan the kingdom instead of himself ; on hearing this message, he 
waxed angry. “ Comrade indeed ! who is l5s comrade ? A mad base- 
born churl ! seize him ! ” So they beat fcm * and kicked him, ancf 
belaboured him with foot, knee and elbow, then clutching him by the 
throat cast him forth. 

“ Branch,” thought the man, “ gained the post of Commander-in-Chief 
through me, and now he is ungrateful, and malicious, and hfls beaten me, 
and cast me forth. But Banyan is a wise raan,<grateful and good, and to 
him I will go.” So to the king’s door he went, and sent a message to the 
king,^ that Pottika his comrade was waiting at the door. The king asked 
him in, and as he saw him approach, rose up from his seat, and went forth 
to meet him, and greeted him with aflPection ; he caused him to be shaved 
and cared for, and adorned with all manner of ornaments, then gave him 
rich meats of every sort to eat ; and this done, sat graciously with him, 
and enquired after his parents, who as the other informed him refused to 
come. 

Kow Branch thought to hijuself, “ Pottika will b(^ slandering me in the 
king’s oar, but if 1 am by, he will not be able to speak”; so he also 
repaired thither. And Pottika, even In his presence, opoke to the king 
saying, “My lord, when I was weary with my journey, 1 went to Branch’s 
house, hoping to rest there lirst and tJien to visit you. But Branch said, 
* I know huu not ! ’ and evil entreated me, and haled me forth by the 
neck ! Could you believe it 1 ’’ and with these wo^^ds, ^he uttered three 
stanzas of verse : 

“ ‘ Who is the man ? 1 know him not ! and the man’s- father, who ? 

Who is the man?’ so Sakha said : — Nigrodha, what think you? 

“Thou Sakha’s men at Sakha’s word dealt biittets on my face, 

And seizing me about the throat forth cast me from the place. 

“That such a deed in treachery an evil man shoidd do! • 

An iiigrate is a. shame, () king— and he your comiadc, too !” 

[42] On liearing these, Banyan recited four stanzas ; 

“ I know not, nor have ever Jioanl in speech from any one, 

Any such ill as this you tell which Sakha iiow has done. 

“ With me aiul Sfikha. you have lived ; we both your comrades were ; 

Of empevy among mankind you gave us each a share : 

We have by thee gi>t majesty, and not a doubt is there. 

‘‘ As when a seed in lire is east, it burns, and eaiiiioi grow ; 

J)o a good turn to evil men, it perishes even so. 

“ The grateful, good, and virtuous, such men are not as they ; 

In good soil seeds, in good men deeds, arc never thrown away.” 
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As Banyan was recitjpg thes^ linesf Branch stood still where he was. 
Then the king asked him, “ Well, branch, do you recognise this man 
PottikaT’ He was di^b. And tho king laid his bidding upon the man 
in the words of the eighth strfiiza : 

Seize on this woijhloss traitor here, whose thoughts so evil be; 

Spear him ! for I would have him die — his life is nought to iiio !” 

But Pottika, on hearing this, thought within himself — “Let not this 
fool die for my sake ! ” and uttered the ninth stanza : 

[43] “Gre§t king, have mercy ! life once gone is hard to bring again : 

My lord forgive, and let him live ! I wish the cjhurl np pain> 

When the king hearcfthis, he forga^ Branch ; and he wished to bestow 
the place of Commander-in-chief upon Pottika, but he would not. Then 
the king gave him the post of Treasurer, and with it went the judgeship 
of all the merchant guilds. Before that no such office had existed, but 
there was this office ever after. And by-and-bye Pottika the Royal 
Treasurer, being blest with sons and witli daughters, uttered the last 
stanza for their admonition : 

“With Nigrodli.a one should dwell; 

To wait on Sakha is not well. 

Better with Nigrodha death 
Than with Siikha to draw breatli.” 


This discourse ended, tho Master said, “ So, Bretliren, you sec that Devadatta 
was ungrateful before,” and then identified tho Birth : “ At that time, Devadatta 
was Sakha* Ananda wastPottika, and 1 myself was Nigrodha.” 


No. 446. 

TAKKALA-J A'J'A KA *, 

“AV bulbs are herej' ete . — This story the Master told at .letavana about a 
layman who suppm’ted hi:* father. 

• This man wo leai'ii was rc-]M)rn in a needy family. After liis motlier’s death, 
lio used to rise up early in the morning, and ])i*e})aro the tootli-twigs and water 
for cleadsing the mouth; then by working for hire or ploughing in the fields, 
he used to procure rice gruel, and thus fed iiis hither in a manner suiting 
hifc station in life. -Said his father to him, “My son, whatever is to be done 
indoors and out you do alone. Let me find you a wife, and she shall do the 

^This is a variant of a famous story, known as the Houssc Fartlc. 8ee Cloustuii, 
Popuhr Tales and Fictions^ “The ungrateful son” (ii. 372); Jacques de Vitry’s AV- 
empla^ (Folk Lore Society, 1890), No. 288, witli bibliographical note on p. 200. 
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household work for you.*’ — “ Fathei>” says^ie, “ if women come into the house 
they will bring no peace of mind for ra^or mr you. ••Pray do not dimm of such 
a thing ! While you live, 1 will support you ; [44] and when you pasr away, 
I shall know what to do.” # 

But the father sent for a girl, much against»his son’s wish ; and she looked 
after her husband and his father; but a low ^^eature she was. Now her 
husband was pleased with her, for attending upon Jiis /ather ; and whatever he 
could find to please her, that lie brought and gave iier ; and she presented it to 
her father-in-law. And there came a time when the woman thought, “Whatever 
my husband gets, he gives to me, but nothing to his father. It is clear that for 
his father ho (taros nothing. 1 must find some way of sotting the old man at 
variance with my husband, and then I shall get him out of the house.” So from 
that time she began to make the water too cold or too hot for him^and the food 
she sahed too much or not at all, and tlie rice she served up all hard or else 
soaking wot; and by this kind of thi^ did all she coWd to provoke him. Then, 
when he grew angry, she scolded ; “ V^o can wait on an old creature like this !” 
said she, and stirred up strife. And all over the ground she would spit, and 
then Swir up her husband — “Look there !” would she say^ “that’s your father’s 
doing! I am constantly bogging him not to do this and that, and he only 
gets angry. Either your fatluir must leave this liousc, or T !” Then the hus- 
band answered, “ Lady, you /ire young, and you c/in live where you will ; but 
my father is an old man. If yon don’t like him, you can leave the house.” This 
frightened her. She fell at the old man’s feet, and civived pardon, promising to 
do so no more ; and began to care for him /is before. 

The ivorthy layman ivas so worried at first by her goings-on that he omitted 
visiting the Master to hear his discourse; but when she had come to herself 
again, he wont. The Master asked why he had not been to he/ir his preaching 
this seven or eight days. The man relat(Ml what h/id h/ippened. “This time,” 
said tlie M/ister, “you refused to listen to her, /iiul to turn out your father ; but 
in foruKir times you did /is she bade ; yoii took him to a cemetery, and dug 
him a pit. At the time when you were about to kill him 1 was /i seven-yrar- 
(dd, aiul 1 by recounting the goodness uf parents, held you l).‘ick from parricide. 
At that time you listened to me; /md by tending your father while he liveil 
bec/imo destined for jiaividise. I admonished you then, and warned you not to 
forsake him when you sliould come into anotlier life ; for^ this cause you have.* 
now refifsed to do as the woman bade you, and your fathei* has*not been killed.” 
Thus s/iying, /it the man’s request, he told a story of the p/ist. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was ICing of Beimrl-s, there wa^i 
in a family of a certain village; of Kasi an only s’bn named VUsitthaka. 
[45] This man supported his parents, and after his inother^s deaih, he sup- 
ported his father as has been described in the introductfcn. But there is 
this differenco. When the woman said, “Look there ! thtfb is ^our father’s 
doing I I am coustavtly begging him not to do this and that, and he only 
gets angry !” she wtmt on, “My lord, your father fierce and violent, for 
ever picking quarreds. A decrepit old man like that, tormented wi^h 
disease, is bound to die soon ; and I can t live in the same house with him. 
He will die of himself before many days arc; out ; well, take him to, a 
cemetery, and dig a pit, throw him in and bre/ik his head with the Sfiade } 
and when he is dead, shovel the earth u{Km him, and leave him there,” 
At last, by dint of tins dinning in his oars, said ho, “Wife, to kill a man 
is a serious matter: how can 1 do it?” “1 will tell you of a way,” quoth 
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?be. — “Say on, then.’’ — “ Well, no^ lord^ at^break of day, go to the place 
where your father sleeps', tell him a^ery loud, that all may hear, that a 
lebtoifof his is in a ^rtaiu village, that you went and he would not pay 
/ou, and that if he dies ihe*iuau will novel* pay at all ; and say that you 
will both drive there togJther in the morning. Then at the appointed 
jime get up, and put* thi animals to the cart, and take him in it to 
-be cemetery. When you get there, bury him in a pit, make a noise as if 
;ou had been robbed, wound and wash your head, and return.” “Yes, 
jhat plan will do,” said A^asitthaka.. He agreed to her [U'oposal, and got 
Aie cart reaiy ft>r the journey. 

Now the man had son, a lad of seven years, but wis*e and clever. 
The lad overheard what his mother saitl, “My mother,” thought he, “is a, 
wicked woman, and is trying to persuade father to murder his fatlj^er. 1 
will prevent my father from doing this murder.” He ran quickly, and lay 
iown beside his graudsire. Vasitthaka, at the time suggested by the 
wife, prepared the cart. “ Come, father, let us get that debt ! ” said he, 
and placed his father in the cart. But the boy got in first of all. 
'46] Vasitthaka could not prevent him, so he took him to the cemetery 
with Uiem. Then, placing liis father and his son togethci* in a place 
apart, with the cart, he got down, took spade and basket, and in a spot 
where he was hidden from them^ began to dig a square hole. Tlu! boy got 
iown, and follo’svtjd him, and as though ignorant what was afoot, opened a 
3 oflversation by repeating the first stanza : 

“No bulbs are here, no herbs for cooking meet, 

No catmint, nor no other plant to eat. 

Thei^faSlher, why this pit, if need be none, 
l^lve in Death’s cicre mid the woods alone?” 

* ^hdh his fjfther answ'ered by repeating the second stanza,: 

“Thy grandsiro, son, is very weak and old, 

Dpprest by pain from ailments manifold: 

Him wiy 1 bury in a pit to-day ; 

III such a life 1 could not wish* him stay.” 

Hearing this, boy answered by repeating a half-stanza : 

“’fhou hast done sinfully in wishing this, 

And for the deed, a cruel deed it is.” 

With these words, lie caught the spado from his father’s hands, and at 
Ttb great distance began to dig another pit. 

[47^ His father approaching asked why he dug that pit ; to whom ho 
made reply by finishing the third stanza : 

“I t(Jr>, when thou art aged, father mine, 

Will treat my father as thou treatest thine; 

Following the custom of the family 
Deep in a pit I too will bury thee.” 
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To this the fatlier rf‘[)]iod t)y i;ej)(*iiting the fourth stanza ; 

Wlifit a harsh saying ?or n hoy to say, , 

And to upbraid a fathei* in this wayi 
To tlfink that my own son slugild rail at mo, 

And to his truest friend unkind •hould he!” 

When the father had thus spoken, the wis? lad recited three stanzas, 
one by way of answer, and two as an holy hymn : 

“ 1 am not harsh, my father, nor unkind, 

Nay, 1 r(igard thee with a friendly mind: 

But this thou dost, this act of sin, thy son 
' Will have, no strength to undo agaj^i, once, done. 

• 

“Wliuso, V^isittha, hurts with ill intent 
His mother or his father, innocent, 
lie, when the body is dissolved, sliall he 
In hell for his next life undouhtedly. 

'‘Whoso with meat and drink, ^"asittl^a, shall 
His mother or his father hied withal, 

1 48] He, when the body is diss<4ved, shall b(? 

In heaven for liis next life nndouhto<lly.” 

The father, after hearing his son tlnis discourse, repeated the eighth 
stanza : 


"Thou art no heartless ingi.d. 0 , son, I see. 

But kindly-hearted, () my son, to me ; 

Twas in ol)ctlienco to thy mother’s word 
I thought to do this horrid deed abhorred.” 

Said the lad, when he heard this, “Father, woiiien, when a wrong is 
done and they arc* not lehuked, again and again commit \iin. You must 
bend^iy mother, that she may never again do such a deedcis this.” And 
he repeated tlie ninth stanza : 

“That wife of yoiu*s, that ill-conditioned dame, 

My mother, she that brought me forth- -that same,. 

Let us from out our dwelling far expel, 

Lest she work other woe on thee as well ” 

Hearing the words of his wise son, well pleased was**7 asitthaka, and 
saying, “Let i.s go, ray son he seated himself in the cart with son and 
father. 

Now the woman too, this sinner, was happy at heart ; for, thought she, 
this ill-luck is out of the house now. She plastered the place with wet 
cowdung, and cooked a mess of rice porridge. But as she sat watohii^ 
the road by which they would return, she espied them 6oming. “l*h^re 
he is, back with old ill-luck again!'* thought she, much in anger. “Ke, 
good-for-nothing I" cried she, “what, bring back the ill-ltick you took 
away with you !” Yasitthaka said not a word, but unyoked the cart. 
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Then said he, ** Wretch, what is that you Say?'^ He gave her a sound 
drubbing, and bundled iftu’ liead ov#r heels out of doors, bidding liei* 
never ftarkeu his door again. Then he l)athed liis father and his son, 
and took a V)ath himstilf, [49jaiid the three of them tAe tlj(‘ rice poiiidge. 
The sinful woman dwelt foff a few days in another house. 

Then the sou said fcd hi| father : “Father, for all this my mothei* does 
n^t understand. Now let us try to vex licr. You give out that in sucli 
and such a villslge lives a niece of yours, who will attend upon your father 
and your son and you 3 so you will go and fetch her. Then take flowers 
and perfiunei, and get into your cart, and ride about the country all day, 
returning in the evcning.jj And so he did. The women in thtj neighbour’s 
family told his wife this; — “Have you hdhrd,” said they, “that your husband 
has gone to get another wife in such a place?” “Ah, then T am undone!” 
quoth she, “and there is no place for me left!” But she would enquire 
of her son ; so quickly she came to him, and fell at his feet, crying — “Save 
thee I have no othei' refuge ! Henceforward 1 will tend your father and 
grandsire as 1 would tend a beauteous shrine I Giv(^ me entrance into this 
house once morel” “Yes, mother,” replied the lad, “if you do no more 
as you^did, I will; be of good clieer!” and at his father’s coming In* 
repeated the tenth stanza: 

“That wife of yours,* that ill-conditioned dame, 

My^inother, slu^ that brought me forth,- -that saimy 
Like^i tamed elephant, in full control, 

Ijct her return again, that sinful soul.” 

So said he to his father, and then went and summoned his mothei*. 
She, Being reconciles to her husband and the husband’s father, was thence- 
forwiu'd tamed, and endued with rigliteousiuiss, and watched over her 
husbaucf and Ins father and her son ; and these two, stedfal^tly following 
their son’s advice, gave alms and did good deeds, and became destined 
•to join the hosts of heaven. 


J50] The Ma^r, having ended this discourse, declared the Truths : (at the 
conclusion of the Truths, the dutiful son was established in the fryit of the First 
Path :) then he identified the Birth : - “At that time, fothe» and son and daughter- 
in-law were the same as tliey are now, and the wi.se boy was 1 myrolf.” 

t 
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MA 11 A-DII AMMA-PAI.A-.liyTAK.A 

“ What citstOBi u <V,” et (\ — Thin story the Master told, after bis hrst visit fas 
Buddha) to Ka])ilapura, while h<'. lodged iu liis father’s Banyan Grove, about tlie 
King his father’s refusal t('> believe. 

At the time, they say that the great King Suddhodana, having^,, given a meal 
of rice gruel at his own dwelling to the Buddha at the head of twenty thousand 
Brethren, during the meal talked pleasantly to liii^i, saying, *‘Sir, at- the time 
of your striving*^, came some deitie.S to me, and poised in the air, said, ‘Your 
son, Prince Siddhattlia, has died of starvation.” And the Master replied, “Did 
you believe it, great King/” — “Sir, J did not believe it! Even when the deities 
came hovering in the air, and told me this, 1 refused to believe it, saying that 
there was no death for my son until he had obtained Buddhahoocl at the f(a)t 
of the bo-tree.” Said th(^ Master, “Great King, long ago in the time of the 
great Dhammapala, even when a world-faine<l teacher said — ‘Your son is dead, 
these are his bones,’ you i*cfused to believe, answering, ‘In our family, they 
never die young’; then why should you believe now/” a.nd at his father^ 
re(|uest, the Master told a tale of long ago. 


Once upon a time, when Bi'alunadatta was King of Benares, there was 
in the kingdom of Kasi a village named Dhammapala, and it took fhat^ 
name because the family of one Dhammaprila dwelt there. From his 
keeping the Ten Paths of Virtue this brahmin was known where he dwelt 
tis Dhammapala, or the Lawkeeper. In Ids household, even the servitors 
gave alms, and observed virtue, and kept the holy day. ^ 

4-t that time the Bodhisatta came to life in that housejjold, an/1 to him 
they gave<the name of Dhammapala-Kumara, or Lawkeeper the Younger. 
So soon as he came of age, his father gave him a thousand ^pieces, and sent 
him to study at Takkasila. Thither he went, and studied with a world- 
famed teacher, and became "the chief pupil in a companjr of live hundred 
youths. 4 ‘ 

Just then died tlie eldest son of the teacher j and the ’tjoacher, [51] sur- 
rounded by hjs pupils, in the midst of his kith and kin,*^ weeping did Hihe 
lad’s obsequies in the cemetery. Then the teacher with his company of 
kinsfolk, and all his pupils, were weeping and wailing, but Dhammapalvi 
only neither wept nor wailed. When afterwards the five hundred youths 
had returned from the cemetery, they sat down in their teacher’s presence, 

• «i' '' 

^ Compare MahavaatUf No. 19. The Dhammapala in Avadfina pataka^ p. 122, is 
different. 

^ The six years of austerities practised by the Buddha, before ho febmd the peace of 
Buddhahood. 
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and said, “Ah, so fine a lad, so good, a tender child, to be cut off in his 
tender age and parted from fathei^an^ mother!^’ Dhammapala replied, 
“Tender indeed, as you say ! Well, why did he die at a tender age? 
^Tis not right that chil<#ren of tender age should die^^ Then they said 
to him, “Why, Sir, do you^not know that such persons are but mortal V* 
know itj but in tender years they die not; people die when they 
are groiv^n old.** — “Then are not all component things transitory and 
unreal?’* “Transitory they are, it is true; but in the days of youth 
creatures do not die; it is only when they are grown old that they die.** 
— “Oh, is th%t the custom of your family ?*’ — “Yes, that is the custom in 
my family.” The lads told this conversation to their teachei;. He* sent 
for Dhammapala, and asked him, “ Is it*true, Dhammapala, my son, that 
in your family they do not die young?” “Yes, teacher,” said he, “it is 
true.” • 

On hearing this, the teacher thought, “This is a most marvellous thing 
he says ! I will make a journey to his father, and ask him about it ; and 
if it be true, I will live according to his rule of right.” 

So when he had finished for his sou all that should be done, after lapse 
of sevei^ or eight days he sent for Dhammapala, and said, “ My son, I am 
going away from home; while I am away, you are to ii»struct these my 
^pupils.” So saying, [52] he procured the bones of a wild goat, washed 
them and scented i^em, and put t^em in a bag ; then taking with him a 
Jittlg pagfe-boy, he left Takkasila, and in course of time arrived at that 
village. There he enquired his way to Maha-dhammapala’s house, and 
stopped at the door. 

Th^ first servan^ofc the brahmin who saw him, whoever it was^ took 
the sunshade froiA his hand, and took his shoes, and took the bag from the 
servaifb. # He b^e them tell the lad’s father, here was the teachqf of 
his son Dhammapala the Younger, standing at the door. “ Good,” said 
the servants, and summoned the father to him. Quickly he came to the 
threshold, and “Come^in!” said he, leading the way into his house. 
Seating the visitor upon a couch, he did a host’s duty by washing his 
fedt, and so*forth. • 

When the teacher had eaten food, and they sat down for a kindly talk 
together, said, he, “Brahmin, your son young Dhammapala, ^when full of 
wisdom, and a perfect jnaster of the Three VedaS ’and the Eighteen 
Accomplishments, by an unhappy chance has lost his life. All component 
things ar^ transitory ; grieve not for him !** The brahmin clapt his hands, 
and laughed loudly, “Why do you laugh, brahmin?” asked the other. 
“Bicauae,” said he, “it is not my son who is dead; it must be some other.** 
“ISTo, brahmin,** was the answer, “your son is dead, and no other. Look 
on hfs bones, «and believe.** So saying, he unwrapt the bones. “ These 
are your son’s bones,” said he. “A wild goat’s bones, perhaps,” quoth 
jr. TV. 3 
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the other, or a dog’s ; but iny son is not dead. In our family for seven 
generations no such thing has beei^, as^ a deatE in tender years ; and you 
are speaking falsehood.” Then they all clapt their hands, and<^ laughed 
aloud. r ^ ^ 

The teacher, when he beheld this wonderijiil thing, was much pleased, 
and said, “ Brahmin, this custom in your fapiily lino cannot be without 
cause, that the young do not die. Why is it then that you do* not^die 
young 1” And he asked his question by repeating the first stanza : 

“What custom is it, or what h()ly way. 

Of what good deed is this the finiit, I pray? ^ 

• • Tell me, O Brahmin, what the reason is, 

Why in your line young die never— say!” 

[53] Then the brahmin, to explain what virtues had the result that in 
his lamily no one died young, repeated the following stanzas : 

“We walk in uprightness, we speak no lies, 

All foul and wicked sins we keep afar, 

We do eschew all things that evil are, 

Therefore in youth not one among us dies. 

“We hear the deeds of foolish and of wise; 

Of what the foolish do no heed we take, 

The wise we follow, and the fools forsake ; 

Therefore in youth not one among us dies. 

“Tn gifts beforehand our contentment lies;* 

Even wliile giving we are well content ; 

Nor having given, do we then repent : 

Therefore in youth not one among us dies. 

“Priests, brahmins, wayfarers we satii^fy, 

Beggars, and mendicants, and all who need 
We give them drink, and hungry folk we feed; 

Therefore the young among us do not die. 

“Wedded, for others’ wives we do not sigh, • 

But we are faithful to the marriage vow ; ^ 

And faithful are our wives to us, I trow : 

Therefore tlip young among us do die. 

“The children that from these tnie wives arc sprung 
Are wise abundantly, to learning bred, 

Versed in the Vedas, and all perfected; 5* 

Therefore none dies of us while he is young. , 

“Each to do right for siike of heaven tries : 

So lives the father, and so lives the mother, 

So son and daughter, sister so and brother ; 

Therefore no one of us when youthful dies. 

“For sake of heaven our servants too apply 
Their lives to goodness, men and maidens all, 

[54] Retiiiners, servitors, each meanest thrall;, 

Therefore the young among us do not die.” 

( 

1 This stanza occurs in vol. iii. p. 300 (Pali). 
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And lastly, by these two stanzas ho deelafed the goodness of those who 
walk in righteousness : 

^‘Righteousiiess savas him that thereto is bont;^ 

Righteousness practised well brings happifiess ; 

Them that dy righteously this boon doth bless — 

The righl^ous comes not into p\inishmont. 

[55] ‘^Righteousness saves the righteous, as a shade 
Saves in the time of rain : the lad still lives. 

Goodness to Dharnmapala safety gives ; 

Some other\s bones are these you have conveyed.” 

On hearilfg this, the teacher replied : “A happy journey is this joprney 
of mine, fruitful, not witllout fruit !” Then full of happiness, he begged 
pardon of Dhammapala’s father, and added, “ I came hither, and brought 
with me these wild goat’s bones, on purpose to try you. Your son i^ safe 
and well. I pray you, impart to me your rule of preserving life.” Then 
the other wrote it upon a leaf ; and after tarrying in that place some few 
days, he returned to Takkasila, and having instructc<l Dharnmapala in all 
branches of skill and learning, he dismissed him with a great troop of 
followers. 


When the Master had th\is discoursed to the Groat King Suddhodana, ho 
declared the Trutln, and identified 4he Birth: (now at the conclusion of the 
^truyis thft King became established in the fruit of the Third Path:) — “At that 
time, mother and father were the Maharaja’s kin, the teacher was Sariputta, 
the retinue was the Buddha’s retinue, and I myself was the younger Dhauima- 
pala.” 


No. 448. 

KUKKUTA-JATAKA. 

• “ not in thoite”*etc. This story the Master told in the Bamboo Grove, 
oit the subject of going about to kill. In the Hall of Truth, tlie Brethren were 
di8cussii% the evil nature of Devadatta. “ Why, Sir, by suborning arclicrs and 
others to the task, Devadatta is making an attempt to murder the Dasabala ! ” 
m The Master, storing, enquired, “ What is this, Brethren, that ye speak of 
# 

^ ^fhese four lines occur in the Life of Buddha which is prefixt to the Jataka, 
vol. i, p. 81 (?ali), not in the present translation (Uhys Davids, Buddhist Birth 
Stories^ p, 34). Compare also Dhammapada^ p. 126 ; Theragdthd, p. 35. 

3—2 
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as ye sit here together i ” They told him. Said he, “ ^Tis not now the first time 
that he has tried to murder me, buf it wa#the sanjr before” ; and he told them 
a story of the past. • 


Once upon a time there reigned in Kosaliibi^ a king named Kosam- 
baka. At that time the Bodhisatta became the offspring of a wild hen that 
dwelt in a grove of bamboo trees, and afterwards was the chief of a flock 
of several hundred fowls in the forest. Not far off lived a Falcon, which 
as he, found opportunity caught the fowls one by one and at^ them, and in 
course of time he devoured all the others, and the Bodhisatta was left 

t 

alone. But he used all caution in seeking his food, and dwelt in a thicket 
of bamboo. Here the Falcon could not get at him, so he set about think- 
ing by what trick he might entice him to capture. 

Then he alighted on a branch hard by, and called out, “Worthy Fowl, 
what makes you fear me ? I am anxious to make friends with you. Now 
in such a place (naming it) is food in plenty ; let us feed there together, 
and live like friends in company.” — “No, good Sir,” replied the Bodhi- 
satta, “ betwixt you and me no friendship can ever be ; so begf^ne ! ” — 
“ Good Sir, for my former sins you cannot trust me now ; but T promise 
that T will never do so again!” — “No, I care not for such a friend; 
bi'gone, I say ! ” Again for the third tiine the Bodhisatta refused : “With 
a creature of such qualities,” quoth he, “friendship th»^ro must never bo” ; 
and ho made the wide woods resound, the deities applauding as he uttered 
this discourse : 

“Trust not in those whose words are lies, nor those \^lio only know 
Self-interest, nor who have sinned, nor who too-pious^show. ^ 

“ Some men have nature like the kine, thirsty and full of g?eed : 

Have words in truth a friend to soothe, but never come to deed. 

“ These hold out dry and empty hands ; the voice conceals their heart ; 

From those who know not gratitude (vain creatures!) keep apart. 

♦ 

[57] “ Put not thy trust in woman or in man of ficklei mind, 

Nor such as having made a pact to break it arc ihdlined. 

“The man who w’^alks in evil ways, to all things threatening death, 
Unstedfast, put no trust in him, like keenest sword in sheath. 

at * 

“ Some speak smooth words that come not from the heart, and try to plea'‘e 
With many a show of friendship feigned; put not thy tmst in these. 

“When such an evil-minded man beholds or food or gain, 
lie works all ill, and go ho will, but first will he thy bane.” : 


A city on the Ganges. 
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[58] These seven stanzas were repeated by •the King of the Fowls. Then 
were the four stanzas following recited by tlm King of the Faitli, words inspired 
by a Buddha’s insight : ' • 

“In friendly show ftill many a foe follows, his aid to give; 

As the Fowl left the Fidcon, so ’twere best bad ihen to leave. 

“ Who is not quick to Recognise the meaning of events, 

Under his foes’ cdntr^ he goes, and afterward rf'pcnts. 

“Whoso the meaning of events is quick to recognise. 

As from the Falcon’s toils the Fowl, so from liis foes ho flies. 

“From such inevitable and treacherous snare, 

Deadly, set deep mid many a fort^st tree, 

As from tlie Falcon far the Fowl did flee, 

The man seeing eye afar should fare.” 


And he again, after reciting these stanzas, called the FalcoiT, and 
reproached him, saying, “ If yon continue to live in this place, I shall 
know what to do.” The Falcon flew away thence and went to another 
place. 


[59] The Master, having ended this discourse, said, “Brethren, long ago as 
now Devadatta tried to compass my destruction,” and then he identitied the 
Birth ; “ At tliat tmie, Devadatta >Vas the Falcon, and I was myself the Fowl.” 

^ • 


No. 449. 

MATTA-KUN1.)AL1-JA1»AKA\ 


“ Why in the todbdland” etc. This story the blaster told while sojourning in 
Jq^avaiij^, about landowner whose son had died. At Savatthi, we learn that 
death took a beloved son of a certain landowner who used to wait u})on thci 
Buddha. Afilicted with grief for his son, the man washeth not and ate not, and 
neither wetit about his <twn business nor waited upon the Buddlia, only cried, 
•^0 my beloved son, thou hast left me, and gone before ! ” 

As the morning time the Master was looking abroad upon the world, ho 
perceived that this man was ripe for attaining the Fruit of the First Path. So 
next day, having led his followers through the city of Savatthi in search of alms, 
after his meal \v?is* done, he sent the Brethren away, and attended by Elder 
Ananda walked to •the place where this man lived. They told the landowner 
tha^ the Master had come. Then they of his household prepared a seat, and 

^ The story is given in Dhammapada, p. 93, where the name is Maddhakundali. 
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made the Master sit down upen it, and led the landowner into the Master’s 
presence. Him after greeting, as life sat on one sijjjo, the Master addressed in a 
voice tender with compassion: “Do y#u mourn, lay Brother, for an only son?” 
Ho answered, “Yes, Sir.” Said the Master, “Long, long a^o, lay Brother, wise 
men who wont about^ifflicted with grief for a son’s dcMi, listened to the words 
of the wise, and clearly discerning that notliiifg could bring back the lost, yet 
felt no grief, no not even a little.” So saying, at^is request the Master told a 
story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
son of a very wealthy brahmin, at the age of fifteen or sixtetn years, was 
smittdn by a* disease, and dying came to being }|gain in the world of the 
gods. From the time of his son^ death, the brahmin would go to the 
cemetery, and make his moan, walking around the heap of ashes; and 
leaving undone all his duties, lie walked about smitten with woe. A son 
of the gods, as ho went about, saw the father, and devised a plan for 
consoling his misery. He went to the cemetery at the time of his 
mourning, taking upon himself tiie semblance of the man’s very son, and 
adorned with all sorts of ornaments, he stood on one side, holding his 
head in botli hands, [60] and lamenting with a loud voice. The l^rahmin 
heard tlie sound, and looked, and full of the love which he bore his son, 
siopt before him, saying, “My son, dear lad, why do you stand mourning 
in the midst of this ctiinetery ? ” Which (piostiou be }>i:t in the words of 
the following sUitiza: 

“ Why in the wuodlainl art thou standing here, 

B(^gar1and(‘d, with earrings in each oar, 

Kragraiifc of sandal, holding out thy hands ? 

What sorrow makes thee droj) the falling tear ?” 

And tlnm the youth told liis tale by repeating the second stamt; 

“Made of line g<»ld, and shining brilliantly 
My chariot is, wherein 1 use to lie : 

For this a pair of wheels I cannot find ; 

Therefore 1 grieve so sore that I must d’c !” 

The brahmin listened, and rejieated the third stanza : 

“(lolden, or set with jewels, any kind, 
brazen or silvern, that thou hast in mind, 

Speak but the word, a chariot shall be made, • 

And i t'.jereto a pair of wheels will find !” 

Now the Master himself, in his perfect wisdom, having heard the 
stanza repeated by tlie young man, repeated the first line of another — 

“Tlie brahmin youth replied, when he had done”; 
while the young man repeats the remainder : 

[61] “ Brothers u^) yonder are the moon and sun ! 

By such a pair of wlieels as yonder twain 
]\ly golden car new radiance hath won !” 
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And immediately after : 

“Thou art a fool for this th/ft thou hast done, 

To pray for that which should be craved by none ; 

MethinkS, young sir, thou needs must perish soon. 
For thou wilt neve? get or inooji or sun !” 


Then— 

“ Before our eyes they sot and rise, colour and course unfailing : 

None sees a ghost : then which is now more foolish in his wailing ?” 

So said the y^uth ; and the brahmin, comprehending, repeated a stanza : 

“Of us two mourners, O most sapient youth, 

I am the greater fool— -thou ftayest truth, 

111 craving for a spirit from the dead. 

Like a child crying for the moon, in sooth !” 

Then the brahmin, consoled by the youth’s words, rendered thanks to him 
by reciting the remaining stanzas : 

“Blazing was I, as when a man pc airs oil upon a lire: 

Thou didst bring water, and didst quench the pain of rny desire. 

r62]“Qjief for my son — a cruel shaft was lodged within my heart; 

Thou hast consoled mo for my grief, and taken out the dart. 

“That dart extracted, free fropi pain, tranquil and calm I keep; 
Hearing, 0 ^uitli, thy words^of truth no more I grieve, nor woeph” 

Vhen said the “ I am that son, brahmin, for whom you weep ; 

I have been born in the world of gods. Henceforward grieve not for me, 
but give alms and observe virtue, and kc^ep the holy fast-day.” With 
this admonition, Jho \lc})arted to his own place. And tlie brahmin* abode 
by hi^ advice ; and after much almsgiving and other good deeds, he died, 
and was born in the world of gods. * 


The Master, having ended this discourse, declared the Truths and identified 
the Birth : ^now at thq conclusion of the Truths, the landowner was established 
in the fruit of the F/rst Path ;) “At that time, 1 was myself tije son of the gods 
wh^ uttered this admonition.’’ 


^ These stanzas recur in hi. 157 (trans. p. 101), 215 (p. i’ll), ,390 (p. 236), Dham- 
ikapada^ p. 96. 
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No. 450. 

t 

BILARI-KOSIYA-JAT^KA. 

4 

When food is notf ete. This story the Master told, while dwelling; at 
Jeiavaiia, about a Brother who was devoted to giving. 

This man, wc are told, having licard the preaching of the Law, from the time 
when he embraced the Doctrine was devoted to giving, eager for giving. Never a 
bowl-full he ate unless he shared it with another ; even water he vjpuld not drink, 
unles/j he gave of it to another : so absorbed was he in giving. 

Tlien thdy began to talk of his good qualities inihe Hall of Truth. Entered 
the Master, and asked what they talked of as they sat there. They told him. 
Sending for the Brother, ho asked him, “Is it true, what I hear. Brother, that 
you are devoted to giving, eager to give?” He replied, “Yes, Sir.” Said the 
Master, “Long ago. Brethren, this man was without faith and unbelieving; not 
so much as a drop of oil on the end of a blade of grass did he give to any one ; 
then I humbled him, and converted him and made him humble, and taught 
him the fruit of giving ; and tliis gift-lief heart of his does not leave him even 
in another life.” So saying, he told a story of the pasth 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the^ 
Bodhisatta was born in a rich man’s family ; and coming of ago, he 
acquired a property, and at his father’s* death received iiis father’s station 
as merchant. • • 

One day, as he reviewed his wealth, thought ho, “ My wealth is here, 
sure enough, [63] but where are those who gathered it? I must disperse 
my wqalth, and give alms.” So he built an almolir^ and while h« lived 
distributed much alms; and when his days were drawing to a close, 
charging his, son not to discontinue the practice of alnlfegiving, he was 
born again as Sakka in the Heaven of the Thirty-three. And the son 
gave alms as his father had given, and with the like churge to his son,^ 
was born as Oanda, the Moon, among the gods# And his son became 
Huriya, the Sun, who begat another that became Matali* the pharioteer*, 
and his son was born again as Pancasikha, one of* the Gandhabbas, or 
celestial musicians. But the sixth of the line was wiijiout fa\th, h^jrd- 
hearted, loveJess, niggardly; and he demolished the almoilry, burnt it, 
beat the beggars and sent tliem about their business; gave no one so 
much as an oildrop on the end of a blade of grass. 

Then Sakka, king of the gods, looked back over his doings in <the past, 
wondering, “Does my tradition of almsgiving continue or no?” Pon(^er- 
ing he perceived this : “ My son continued the giving, and he is become 
Canda; and his son is Suriya, and his son is Matafi, dnd his son has 

1 Part of this tale occurs in No. 813, vol. iii. 
i.e. of Hakka, or Indra. 
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been born as Fafiicasikha ; but the sixth m Ifne has broken the tradition/* 
Then this thought occurrecf*to him ; h# would go humble that man of sin, 
and teath him the fruit of giving. So he summoned to him Canda, 
Suriya, Matali, Pahcasikha, a^id said, “Sirs, the sixMi in our line has 
broken our family tradition; he has burnt the almonry, the beggars he 
has driven away ; he §iv€|l nothing to any one. Then let us humble 
him!** So with them he proceeded to IJenares. 

At that moment the merchant had been to wait upon the king, and 
having returned, was walking to and fro under the seventh gate-tower^, 
looking alon^ the road. Sakka said to the others, “ Do you wait until 
I go in, and then follow <>ne after another.” With these wotds he went 
forward, and standing before the ricfi merchant, said to him, “Ho, 
Sir I give me to eat 1 ** — “ There is nothing to eat for you here, brahmin ; 
go elsewhere.*’ — “Ho, great Sir! when brahmins ask for food, [64] it must 
not be refused them ! ” — “ In my house, brahmin, is neither food cooked 
nor food ready for cooking ; away with you ! ** — “ Great Sii*, T will repeat 
bo you a verse of poetry, — listen.** Said he, “ 1 want none of your poetry; 
get you gone, and do not keep standing here.** But Sakka, without 
attendiuig to his words, recited two stanzas : 

'“ When food is not within the pot, the good would get, and not deny : 

And thou art cooking! ’iwere not. good, if thou wouldst now no food supply. 

“He who remis^ and niggard is,%ver to give denies; 

•But he who virtue loves, must give, and he whose mind is wise.** 

When the man had heard this, he answered, “ Well, come in and sit 
down; and you shall have a little.’* ISakka entered, repeating these verses, 
and down. * 

•IST^xt'came Cauda up, and asked for food. “There’s no food for you,** 
said the man, “go away!” He replied, “Great Sir, there is *0110 brafimin 
seated within ; there must be a free meal for a brahmin, 1 suppose, so I 
will enter tod.”* “There is no free meal for a brahmin I” said the man; 
“ be off with you ! ” Then Canda said, “ Great Sir, please do listen to a 
VQjrse or two,” and repeated two stanzas : (whenever a terrified niggard 
gives to none, thift very thing that he fears comes to him as he gives 
nol^:) — • 

“When fear of hunger or of thirst makes niggard 8o\fis afraid, 

^ In this world and the next those fools shall fully bo repaid. 

•“Therefore give alms, flee covetiso, inirge filth of greed away, 

In tie next world men’s virtuous deeds shall be their surest stay.” 

•[65] Having listened to those words also, the man said, “Well, come 
in,*and you shall have a little.” lii he came, and took a seat with Sakka. 

^ Cf. Hardy’s Manual^ p. 270. 

This seems to be a gloss. 
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After waiting a little while, Suriya came up, and asked for ibod by 
repeating two stanzas ; ^ ^ 

‘‘Tis hard to do as good men do, to give as th^ can give, 

Bad men can hardly imitate the life th£^t good men live. 

‘*And so, when good and evil go to pass away from earth, 

The bad are born in hell below, in heaven^the#good have birth.” ^ 

The rich man, not seeing any way out of it, said to him, Well, come 
in and sit down with these brahmins, and you shall have a little.” And 
Matali, after waiting a little while, came up and asked for food; and when 
he was told there was no food, as soon as the words were sp^en, repeated 
the seventh' stanza ; 

Some give from little, some give not though they have plenteous store : 

Who gives from little, if he gave a thousand, twore no more.” 

[66] To him also the man said, “ Well, come in and sit down.” Then 
after waiting a little while, Paftcasikha came up and asked for food. 
** There’s none, go away,” was the reply. Said he, What a number of 
places I have visited ! There must be a free meal for brahmins here, 
niethinks!” And he began to hold forth to him, repeating the eighth 
stanza : 


“Even he wlio lives on scraps should righteous be, 

Giving from little store, though sons have he; 

The hundred thousand wTiich the wealthy* give. 

Are worth not one small gift from such as ly?.” 

The rich man pondered, on hearing the speech of Paiicasikha. Then 
he rei)eated the ninth stanza, to ask an explanation of the little worth of 
such ^ifts : 

“Why is ii rich aiid generous sacrifice 
NT)t ccpial to a righteous gift in price, 

• How is a thousand, which the wealthy gives. 

Not worth a i)oor man’s gift, tho’ small in size?”* 

[67] In reply, Paficasik]ia recited the concluding stanza; 

“KSome who in evil ways do live 
Oppress, and slay, then comfort givei 
’I'hoir cruel soiir-faccd gifts are less 
Than any given with righteousness. 

Thus not a tliousand from the wealthy can 
Equal the little gift of such a man,” 

Having listened to the admonition of Paftcasikha, he replied, “Wall, 
go indoors and be seated ; you shall have a little.” And he tod entered, 
and sat with the rest. 

Then the rich merchant Bilarikosiya, beckoning to a maidservant, said 
to her, “Give yonder Brahmins a measure apiece of rice in the husk.” 

^ These stanzas occur in ii. p. 86 (p. 59 of the English translation). 
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She brought the rice, and apnroachi^ theip, b*ade them bake it, and get it 
cooked somewhere, and eatf “We nerer touch rice in the husk,” said 
they. — “Master, they saj that they never touch rice in the husk ! ” — 
“Well, give them husked rice.”# She brought them husked ric( 3 , and bade 
them take it. Said they, We accept nothing that is uncooked.” — 
“Master, they accept notliingthat is uncooked!” — “Then cook them some 
cows’ food in a pot, and give them that.” She cooked in a pot a mess of 
cows* food, and brought it to them. All the five of them took up each a 
mouthful, and put it into their mouths, but let it stick in the throat ; then 
rolling their e;fes, they became unconscious, and lay as though dead. The 
serving-maid seeing this thought they must be dead, and mfiich afraid 
went and told the merchant, saying, “IVfaster, those brahmins could not 
swallow the cows’ food, [68] and they are dead!” Thought he, “Now 
people will upbraid me, saying, This lewd fellow gave a mess of cows’ 
food to delicate brahmins, which they could not swallow, and they died !” 
Then he said to the maid, “ Go quickly, take away the food from their 
bowls, and cook them a mess of all sorts of the finest rice.” She did so. 
The merchant fetched in the passers-by from the road within, and when 
he had gathered a number of them together he said, “I gave these brah- 
mins food after my own manner of eating, and they were greedy and 
made great lumps, and so as they, ate, the food stuck in the throat, and 
they are dead. I ft^ll you to witness that I am guiltless.” Before the 
orowti thus gathered! together the brahmins arose, and said, looking u 2 )on 
the multitude, “ Behold the deceitfulncss of this merchant 1 He gave us 
of his own food, quoth he ! A mess of cow’s food is all he gave us at first, 
and then while we la^af dead, he caused this food to be prepared.” « And 
they cast 'forth from their mouths the food which they liad taken, and 
showeef iif. The^crowd upbraided the merchant, crying, “Blind fool! 
you have brdken the custom of your family; you liave burnt the alms-hall; 
t^e beggars yow have taken by the throat and cast forth ; and now when 
you were giving food to^these delicate brahmin^, all you gave was a mess 
of cows’ food ! As you go to the other world, I su})pose you will carry 
the wealth of your.lKufse fast about your neck ! ” 

4t thi^ momeftjb, Sakka asked the crowd, “ Do you know whose is the 
wealth of this’house?” “We know not,” they reidied. Said he, “You 
have heard tell of a gi'eat merchant of Benares, who lived in this city once 
ujibp a time, and built halls of almonry, and in charity gave much?” 
“Yes,” sa^d they,” “we have heard of him.” “I am that merchant,” he 
said^“ and by those gifts I am now become Sakka, king of the gods ; and 
my son, who did not* break my tradition, has become a god, Canda ; and 
his son is Suriya, and his son is Matali, and his son is Pailcasikha; of 
these, yonder is^^Canda, and that is Suriya, and this is Matali the charioteer, 
and this again [69] is Pailcasikha, now a heavenly musician, once father of 
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yonder lewd fellow ! Thus" potent is^ giving of gifts; therefore wise men 
ought to do virtuously.*^ Thus speaking, w4th a view to dispelling the 
doubts of the people there assembled, they roge up in the aii^,' and re- 
mained poised, hy their mighty power surrounding themselves with a 
great host, their bodies all ablaze, so that th« whole city seemed to be on 
fire. Then Sakka addressed the crowd : “ V^e left our heavenly glory in 
coming hither, and we came on account of this sinner Bilariko8iya,othis 
last of his race, the devourer of all liis race. In pity for him are we 
come, because we knew that this sinner had broken the tradition of his 
family, and burnt the almonry, and haled forth the beggar#by the throat, 
and had violated our custom, and that by ceariing to give alms he would 
be born again in hell.” Thus did he discourse to tlie crowd, telling the 
potpney of almsgiving. Bilarikosiya put his hands together in supplica- 
tion, and made a vow; ‘^My lord, from this time forth I will no more 
break the family custom, but I will distribute alms ; and beginning from 
this very day, 1 will never eat, without sharing with another my own 
supplies, even the water I drink and the tooth -cleaner which I use.** 

Sakka having thus humbled him, and made him self-denying, and 
established him in the Five Virtues, went away to his own place, taking 
the four gods with him. And the merchant gave alms as long as he livecj, 
and was born in the heaven of the Thirty-Three. 


The Master, having finished this discourse, said, “Thus, Brethren, this 
Brother in former times was unbelieving, and never gave jot or tittle to any one, 
but I humbled him, and taught him the fruit of /'Imsgiving; aiid that mind 
loaves him not, even when he enters another life.” 'Then he identified the 
Birth : “ At that time, the generous Brother was the rich man, Sariputt^ was 
Oaisda, Moggallana was Suriya, Kassapa was Miltali, Anandu was FaiTcakikha, 
and I myself was Sakka.** 


No. 451. . 


CAKKA-VAKA-JATAKa *. 


[70] Fine-coloured art thon^'^ etc , — ^This story the Mastoi' told while dwelling 
in Jotavana, about a greedy Brother. This man, it is said, dissatisfied wi^h his 
mendicant^s garb and so forth, used to march about asking, “ Where is there a 
meal for the Order ? where is there an invitation ? *’ and when he heard Aieiition 


1 Of. No. 434, vol. iii. 
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of meat; he showed great delight. Then some •well-meaning Brethren, from 
kindness towards him, told tht Mastet^ about *it. The Master summoning him, 
asked, “Is it true, Brother, as I hear, that you ai’o greedy?” “Yes, my lord, 
it is truet” said he. “Brother,” said the Master, “why are you greedy, after 
embracing a faith like ours, that leads to salvation ? Tl^e state of greed is 
sinful ; long ago, by reason of gree*d, you were not satisfied with the dead bodies 
of elephants and other offal in •Benares, and wont away into the mighty forest.” 
Sb saying, he told a story eff th^ past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahraadatta was king of Benares, a greedy 
Crow was not content with the corpses of elephants in Benares, and all 
the other offal. “Now T ^l^onder,” thougjit he, “ what the forests may be 
like 1 ” So to the forest he went ; but neither was he satisfied with the wild 
fruits that he found there, and proceeded to the Ganges. As he pii^ised 
along the bank of the Ganges, spying a pair of Ruddy Geese\ he thought, 
“ Yonder birds are very beautiful ; I suppose tln^y find plenty of moat to 
eat on this Ganges bank. I will question tJuun, and if I too can eat their 
food doubtless 1 shall liave a fine colour like them.” So perching not far 
from the pair, he put his question to the Ruddy Goose by reciting two 
stanzas : * 

*“ Fine-coloured art thou, fair of form, all ])lump in body, red of hue, 

O Goose ! 1 swear thou art most fair, thy face and senses clear and true ! 

“A-|itting on the Gauges’ bank thou feedost on the pike and bream. 

Roach, carp, and alF the other fish that swim along the Ganges’ stream ! ” 

The Red Goose contradicted him by reciting the third stanza : 

[7L] “No bodies toih the tide I eat, nor lying in the wood : 

All kinds of weed - on thorn T feed ; that, friend, is all my food.” 

Thfin^he Cr(3*w recited two stanzas : 

“ I cann*ot credit what the Goose avers about his meat. 

Things yi the village soused with salt an<l oil are what 1 eat, 

“A moss of rice, alk clean and nice, which a man makes and pours 
Upon his meat ; but yet, my colour. Goose, is not like yours.” 

• • 

Thereupon the ^R’addy Goose recited to him the remaining stanzas 
shoeing forth thoj'eason of his ugly colour, and declaring righteousness : 

“Beholding sin your heart within, destroying humankind, • 

In fear and fright ypur food you erit ; therefore th"is hue you find. 

“Crow, you have erred in all the world by sins of former lives, 

Yo^ have no pleasure in your food ; tis this your colour gives. 

“But, friend, I eat and do no hurt, not anxious, at my ease. 

Having no trouble, fearing nought from any enemies. 

cmhkavdkot Anas Casarca. 

^ The fish named are: pavusa^ vdlaja^ munja, rohita (Cyprinus Rohita), a,ndpdt?ima 
(SUurus Boalis). 
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‘‘Thus you should do, rtnd mighty grow, renounce your evil ways, 

Walk in the world and d<5 no h«rt ; thejr, all will love and praise, 

“ Who to all creatures kindly is, nor wounds nor makes to worind, 

Wlio harries not, none harry him, gainst him no hate is found.” 

^ • 

[72] “Therefore if you wish to be beloved by the world, abstain from 
all evil passions ; ” so said the Ruddy Goose, ^declaring righteousness. The 
Crow replied, “Don’t prate to me of your manner of feeding ! and 
crying “ Caw ! Caw ! ” flew away through the air to the dunghill of 
Benares. 


When the Master had ended thfs discourse, he declared the Truths : (now at 
the conclusion of the Truths, the greedy Brother was established in the fruit of 
the Third Path) : “At that time, the greedy Brother was the Crow, Rahula’s 
mother was the mate of the Ruddy Goose, and 1 was the Ruddy Goose myself.” 


No. 452. 

lUlURI-PANHA-JATAKA. 


“ h't true, indeed, etc , — This Bhuri-pahha Birth will appear in the Um- 
magga Birth K 


No. 463. 


maha-maSgala-jataka. 

ft 

Declare the truth, etc. This story the Master told while dwelling in Jetavaua, 
about the Maha-mahgala Scriiiture, or the Tre/itise on Omens At the cifiy pf 
Rajagaha for some cause or another a great company had gathered id the royal 
restirig*house, and among these was a man who got up, and went out, with the 
words, “This is a day of good omen.” Some one else hoand it, and said, *^Yon 
fellow has gone out talking of ‘omens*; what does he mean by omen?” Skid a 
third, “The sight of anything with a lucky look is a good omen ; suppose man 


J No. 546. 


* See the Sutta-nipata, ii. 4, 
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rue betimes and see a TOrfectly white bull, or % woman with child, or a rod 
fishS or a jar filled to tno bi|m, or liew-mefted gheo of cow’s-milk, or a now 
unwashen garment, or rice porridge, there no omen hotter than those.” Some 
of the bfstanders commended this explanation; “Well put,” said they. But 
another [73] broke in, there’s no omen in those; w^at you hciir is the 

omen. A man hears people stiying ‘Full,’ then he hears ‘Fulhgrown’ or 
‘Growing,’ or he hears them ^y ‘Eat’ or ‘Chew’: there’s !i«^ omen better than 
these.” Some bystanders ^aid. “Well put,” and commended this exphination. 
Another said, “There’s no ommi in all that; what you touch is the omen. If 
a nfan gets up early, and touches the earth, or touches green grass, fresh cow- 
dung, a clean robe, a red fish, gold or silver, food, there’s no better omen than 
these.” And here too some of the bystanders approved, and said it was well 
put. And then the partisans of omens of sight, omens of sound, omens of touch 
formed into thftje groups, and were unable to convince one another. Froi^i the 
deities of the earth to Brah^ia’s heaven none could say exactly what an omen 
was. Sakka thought, “Among gods and nten no one but the Blessed One is 
able to solve this question of the omens. To the Blessed One I will go, and put 
the question to him.” So at night he paid a visit to the Blessed One, and greeted 
him, and placing his bands together in sujiplication, he put the question beginfiing, 
“Many gods and men there be.” Thou the Master in twelve stan/as told him 
the eight-and-thirty great omens. And as he repeated the omen -scriptures one 
after another, gods to the number of ten thousand millions attained to saint- 
hood, and of those who entered the other throe Paths there is no counting. When 
Sakka had hoard the omens he returned to his own place. When the Master 
hkd told the omens, the world of men and the world of gods approved, and said, 
“Well put.” 

Then*in the Hall of Truth they began to discuss the virtues of the Tathfi- 
^ata : “ Sirs, the Omen Problem was beyond the scope of others, but ho 
comprehended the hearts of men aqd of gods, and solved their doubt, as if ho 
were making the nmon rise in the ^cy I Ah, very wise is the Tathagata, my 
friends !”* The Master entering askea what they were talking of, as they vsat 
•theift. They told hin*. Said he, “ It is no marvel. Brethren, that 1 solved the 
problem of the omens now that I am possessed of perfect wisdom ; but even 
when I walked on earth as Bodhisatta, 1 solved the doubts of men and of gods, by 
answering the Omen Problem.” So saying, he told a story of the past. 

• ^ 

[74]T)nce upon a time the Bodhisatta was born in a certain tow*n in 
the family of a wealthy brahmin, and they named him Rakkhita-Kumara. 
When he grew* up, and had completed his education at Takkasila, lie 
married a* wife, and ofi his parents’ demise,* he made enquiry into his 
treasures; then being much exercised in mind, he distributed alms, and 
mastering his passions became a hermit in the regions of Himalaya, where 
he developed sufSirnatural jiowers, and dwelt in a certain spot, nourishing 
himself upon* the roots and fruits of the forest. Iij^,cours^ of time his 
followers became a great number, five hundred disciples that lived with 

One ^ay, these ascetics, approaching the Bodhisatta, thus addressed 
hitg: “Teacher, when the rainy season comes, let us go down from 
Himalaya, and traverse the country side to get salt and seasoning ; thus 

^ Gyprinus Bohita. 

^ Mutam must be here a corrupt form of Skt. mrspaihf 'touched.’ 
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our bodies will become strong, and we shall have performed our pilgidmage.** 
^‘Well, you may go,^^ said he, “b^t will alJide where I am.’^ So they 
took leave of him, and went down from Himalaya, and proceeded«on their 
rounds till they came to Benares, where th^y too?: up their dwelling in the 
king^s park. And much honour and hospitality was shown to them. 

Now one day there was a great crowd conje together in the royal rest- 
house at Benares, and the Omen Problem was discussed. All mus^ be 
understood to happen as in the introduction to this story. Then, as before, 
the crowd saw no one who could allay the doubts of men and solve the 
problem of the omens ; so they repaired to the park, and putitheir problem 
to tne body of sages. The sages addressed the Jfing, saying, “Great King, 
we cannot solve this question, Itut our Teacher, the hermit Rakkhita, a 
most wise man, dwells in Himalaya; he will solve the question, for he 
comprehends the thoughts of men and of gods.^’ Said the king, “Hima- 
laya, good sirs, is far, and hard to come at ; we cannot go thither, Will 
you not go yourselves to your Teacher, and ask him the question, and when 
you have learnt it, return and tell it to us?” This they promised to do ; 
and when they had returned to their Teacher, and greeted him, and he had 
asked of the king’s well-being and the practices of the country fplk, they 
told him all the story of the omens of sight and so forth, from beginning 
to end, [75] and explained how they came on the king’s errand, to hear 
the answer to the question with their own ears; “Nw, Sir,” said they, 
“be pleased to make clear this Omen Problem to us, and tell us thf 
truth.” Then the eldest disciple asked his question of the Teacher by 
reciting the first stanza ; 

“Declare the truth to mortal man pcrplc\t, 

And tell what scripture, t)r what holy text, 

Studied and said at the aiispiciuus hour, 

Gives blessing in this world and in the next?” 

When the (ddest disciple had put the omen problem in these words, the 
Great Being, allaying the doubts of gods and men, answered, “This and 
this is an omen,” and thus describing the omens with a Buddha’s skill, 
said, 

“Whoso the gods, and all that fathers ^ be, 

And reptiles, and all beings, which we see. 

Honours for ever with a kindly lioart, 

Sureiy a Blessing to all creatures he.” 

[76] Thus did the Great Being declare the first omen, and then pro- 
ceeded to declare the second, and all the rest : 

“Who shows to all the world a modest cheer, 

To men and women, sons and daughters dear, 

Who to reviling answers not in kind, 

Surely a blessing he to every fere. 


^ ‘ Hrahmins of the world of Form and of No-form.’ Sckol, 
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‘*Who clear of intellect, in crisis ^ise, 

Nor playmatesanor coiipaniorfs does despise. 

Nor boasts of birth or if isdom, caste, or wealth, 

Among his |nates a blessing doth arise. 

**Who takes good men and true his friends lo be, 

That trust him^ for his tongue from venom free, 

Who nevijr harms a friend, who shares his wealth, 

Surely a blessiifg among friends is he. 

‘‘Whose wife is friendly, and of equal years. 

Devoted, good, and many children bears, 

Faithful and virtuous and of gentle birth, 
iThat is the blessing that in wives appears. 

“Whose King Jihe mighty Lord of Beings is, 

That knows pure living and* all potencies, 

And says, ‘He is my friend,* and means no guile — 

That is the blessing that in monarchs lies. 

“The true believer, giving drink and food. 

Flowers and garlands, perfumes, ever good, 

With heart at peace, and* spreading joy around— 

This in all heavens brings beatitude. 

“Whom by good living virtuous sages try 
With effort strenuous to purify, 

♦ Good men and wise, by tranquil life built up, 

A blessing he mid saintly company.*’ 

[78] Thus the Great JBeing brought his discourse to a topstone in 
sainthood^ and ha-fin;^ in eight sti,nzas explained the Omens, in praise 
<Jf tlfose same Omen^ recited the last stanza; 

“ Those blessings then, that in the world befall, 

Esteemed J^y all the wise, magnitical, 

• Whai^iifan is prudent let him follow these, 

For in the omens is no truth at all.” 

0 

* ^ • . 

The sages, having heard about these Omens, stayed for seven or eight 
days, and then took leave and departed to that same jdace. 

• The king Visited them and asked his question. ^ They explained the 
Problem of the Omens •in the same way as it had been told to them, 
an(l went back to Himalaya. Thenceforward the matter of omens was 
understood in the•*^fo^Id. And having attended to the matter of omens, 
as tkey died they went each to swell the hosts of heaven. The Bodhisatta 
cultivated the Excellences, and along with his band of,/ollowbrs was born 
in^Brahma’s heaven. 


Master having ended this discotu'se, said : “ Not now alone, Brethren, 
but in olden days I eieplained the Problem of the Omens”; and then he identi- 
iied the Birth — “At that time, the company of Buddha’s followers were the 
band of sages; *[79] SSriputta was the senior of the pupils, who asked the 
qu^tion about omens; and 1 myself was the Teacher.” 

J. IV. 


4 
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No. 454. 

OHATA-aiTAKAi. 

“Black Kanha, ri»e” etc. This story the ifaster told in Jetavana about a 
.son’s death. The circumstances are like those in the Mattha-Ku^idali Birth 
Here again the Master asked the lav brother, ‘‘Are you in grief, layman?’* He 
replied, “Yes, Sir.” “Layman,” said the Master, “long ago wise men listened 
£o the bidding of the wise, and did not grieve for the death of ^ son,” And at 
his »^que8t, ho told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, a king named Mahakamsa reigned in XJttarapatha, 
in the Kainsa district, in the city of Asitanjana. He had two sons, Kamsa 
and Upakarnsa, and one daughter named Devagabbha. On her birthday 
the brahmins who foretold the future said of her: “A son born of this 
girl will one day destroy the country and the lineage of Kamsa.” The 
king was too fond of the girl to put her to death; but leaving her 
^jrothers to settle it, lived his days out, and then died. WheS he died 
Kainsa became king, and Upakarnsa was viceroy. They thought that 
there would be an outcry were they to put their^ sister to death, so 
resolved to give her in marriage to none, but io keep her hnsbandless, 
and watch ; and they built a single round-tower, for ter to live in. 

Now she had a serving-woman named Nandagopa, and the woman’s 
husband, Andhakavenhu, was the servant whc^ watched her. At that 
time a king named Mahasagara reigned in Upper Madhura, and he had 
two sons, Sagara and Upasagara. At their father’s dea^h, Sagqra became 
king, and *Upasagara was viceroy. This lad was Upakamsa’s friend, 
brought up together with him and trained by the same teacher. But 
he intrigued in his brother’s zenana, and being detected, ran away to 
Upakarnsa in the Kams« estate. Upakarnsa introduced him to king 
Kamsa, [80] and the king had him in great hoi\our. ♦ 

Upasagara while waiting upon the king observbd^the tower where 
dwelt Devagabbha; and on asking who lived there, hbard the* story, and 
fell in love with the girl. And Devagabbha one day saw him as he went 
with Upakarnsa to wait upon the king. She askM who that was ; and being 
told by Nandagopa that it was Upasagara, son of the great king SUgara, 
she too fell in love with him. Upasagara gave a present to NandagopS., 
saying, “Sister, you can arrange a meeting for me y^ith Devagabbha.” 
“ Easy enough,” quoth Nandagopa, and told the girl^about it She being 

^ The prophecy, and the tower, and the result, will remind the reader'ol Bana^ ‘ 

® No. 449, above. 
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already in love with him, agreed at once. night Nandagopa arranged 
a tryst, and brought Upasafara up in^ the tower ; and there he stayed 
with l>etiagabbhfi,. And by their constant intercourse, Devagabbha con- 
ceived. By and bye it became known that she was with child, and the 
brothers questioned Nandagopa. She made them promise her pardon, 
aftd then told the ins ^id puts of the matter. When they heai'd the 
stoiy, they thought, cannot put our sister to death. If she bears 

a daughter, we will spare the babe also ; if a son, we will kill him.’* And 
they gave Devagabbha to Upasagara to wife. 

When her Ihill time came to be delivered, she brought forth a daughter. 
Th6 brothers on hearing t^is were delighted, and gave her the name of 
the Lady Afijana. And they allotted to* them a village for their estate, 
nantied Govadclhamana. Upasagara took Devagabbha and lived with her 
at the village of Govaddhamana. 

Devagabbha was again with child, and that very day Nandagopa con- 
ceived also. When their time was come, they brought forth on the same 
day, Devagabbha a son and Nandagopa a daughter. But Devagabbha, 
in fear that her son might be put to death, sent him secretly to Nanda- 
gopa, an^ received Nandagopa’s daughter in return. They told the 
brothers of the birth. ** Son or daughter?” they asked. [81] “ Daughter,” 
was the reply. “ Then see that ijb is reared,” said the brothers. In the 
same way DevagabWia bore ten sona^ and Nandagopa ten daughters. The 
aons^livedf with Nandagopa and the daughters with Devagabbha, and not 
a soul knew the secret. 

The eldest son of Devagabbha was named Vasu-deva, the second Bala- 
deva, the third Cand»d8va, the fourth Suriya-deva, the fifth Aggi-rfieva, 
the jsixth Varuna-deva, the seventh Ajjuna, the eighth Pajjuna, the ninth 
GhatVparfdita, tl^ tenth Aihkurab They were well known as the sons 
^of Andhakavenhu the servitor, the Ten Slave-Brethren. 

^ In course pf ‘time they grew big, and being very strong, and withal 
fierce and ferocious, they went about plundering, they even went so far 
as to plunder a present being conveyed to the king. The people came 
crowding in the king^s^ourt yard, complaining, “ Andbakavenhu’s sons, the 
Ten JSrethren, aref plundering the land!” So the king summoned Andha- 
kavephu, and 'rebuked him for permitting his sons to plunder. In the 
same way complaint was made three or four times, and the king threat- 
ened him. He being in fear of his life craved the boon of safety from 
the king, and told* the secret, that how these were no sons of his, but of 

* Krishna, Bala-rfltam (Krishna's brother), Moon, Siin, Fire, Varuna the heaven - 
god, the tree^Temixinalia A^una, the Bain-oloud (7 palfunno^ Skr. while 

Isaliame^f.KEma), Ghee-sage (?or ghapa-p.^ an ascetic), Sprout. The story 
seeuis to contain a ke:mcl of nature-myth. 
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Upas&gara. The king was klarmed. “How can we get hold of 
he asked his courtiers. They repyied^ “Sire,^they are wrestlers* Let us 
hold a wrestling match in the city, and when they enter the rinjg we will 
catch them and put them to death.” Sp they sent for two wrestlers, 
Canura and Mutthika, and caused proclamation to be made throughout 
the city by beat of drum, “that on the seyenth day there would be a 
wrestling match.” 

The wrestling ring was prepared in front of the king’s gate; there 
was an enclosure for the games, the ring was decked out gaily, the flags 
of victory were ready tied. The whole city was in a whirl; line over 
line rose the seats, tier above tier. C&nura (and Mutthika went down 
into the ring, and strutted about, jumping, shouting, clapping their Jiands, 
The Ten Brethren came too. On their way they plundered the washer 
men’s street, and clad themselves in robes of bright colours, [ 82 ] and 
stealing perfume from the perfumers’ shops, and wreaths' of flowers from 
the florists, with their bodies all anointed, garlands upon their heads,, 
earrings in their ears, they strutted into the ring, jumping, shouting, 
clapping their hands. 

At the moment, Canura was walking about and clapping his hands* 
Baladeva, seeing him, thought, “I won’t touch yon fellow with my 
hand!” so catching up a thick strap from the elephant i stable, jumping 
and shouting he threw it round Canura’s belly, and joining the two ends 
together, brought them tight, then lifting him up, swung him round^ove." 
his head, and dashing him on the ground rolled him outside the arena. 
When Canura was dead, the king sent for Mutthika. Up got Mutthika, 
jumping, shouting, clapping his hands. Baladeva smote him, and crushed 
in his eyes; and as he cried out — “I’m no wrestler] I’m no wrestler f” 
Baludeva tied his hands together, saying, “Wrestler or^no wrd&tler,*’ it is 
all one to me,” and dashing him down on the ground, kiMed him and 
threw him outside the ai*ena. c 

Mutthika in his death-throes, uttei’ed a prayer — “May I become a. 
goblin, and devour him!” And he became a goblin, in a forest called by 
the name of Kajamattiya. The -king said, “ Tak^ a,w0.y the Ten Slave- 
Brethren.” At that moment, Vasudeva threw a wheel which ^lopp^ off 
the heads of* the two brothers*. The crowd, terrified, fell at his feet, and 
besought him to be their protector. 

" Thus the Ten Brethren, having slain their two uncles, assumed ttie 
sovereignty of the city of Asitafijana, and brought their ’jparents <}hither. > 
They now set out, intending to conquer all India. In a while Jihey 
arrived at the city of Ayojjha, the seat of king KEfaseim. , This jthey' 
encompassed about, and destroyed the jungle aroiihd it, breach^ the 

^ A kind of weapon, 

® i.e. the king aiid his brother. 
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wall and took the king prisoner, ^nd togk ftie sovereignty of the place 
into their hands. Thence they proceeded to Dvaravati. Now this city 
had on one side the sea^and on one the mountains. They say that the 
place Was goblin-haunted, A •goblin would be stationed on the watch, 
who seeing his enemies, in the shape of an ass would bray as the ass brays. 
[8S] At once, by goblin m^gic the whole city used to rise in the air, 
and* deposit itself on an island in the midst of the sea; when the foe 
was gone, it wduld come back and settle in its own place again. This 
time, as usual, no sooner the ass saw those Ten Brethren coming, than 
he brayed wfth the bray of an ass. Up rose the city in the air, 
and settled upon th^ island. No city could they see, and tulbiied back; 
then back came the city to its own place again. They returned — again 
the ass did as before. ^ The sovereignty of tho city of Dvaravati they 
could not take. 

So they visited Kanha-dipayana^ and said: “Sir, we have failed to 
capture the kingdom of Dvarkvati ; tell us how to do it.^’ He said : 
“ In a ditch, in such a place, is an ass walking about. He brays when 
he sees an enemy, and immediately the city rises in the air. You must 
clasp hoW of his feet®, and that is the way to accomplish your end.” 
Then they took leave of the ascetic; and went all ten of them to the 
ass, and falling at his feet, said, V Sir, we have no help but thee ! When 
we come^to take the city, do notfbray!” The < ass replied, “I cannot 
help braying. ButSf you come first, and four of you bring great iron 
ploughs, and* at the four gates of tho city dig great iron posts into the 
ground, and when the city begins to rise, if you will fix on the post a 
chain of iron fastened So the plough, tho city will not be able to •rise.*’ 
Tho^ thanked him; and he did not utter a sound wdiile they got ploughs, 
and fixecf the pofts in the ground at the four gates of the city, and s^ood 
waiting. Then the ass brayed, the city began to rise, but those who stood 
at the four gates with the four ploughs, having fixed to tlie posts iron 
chains which were fastefted to the ploughs, the*city could not rise. There- 
upon the T|5n Brethren entered the city, killed the king, and took his 
kingdom. • • . • 

JChus .they conquered all India, [84] and in three and sixty thou- 
sand cities they slew by the wheel all the kings of Jhem, tad lived at 
Dvaravati, dividing tho kingdom into ten shares. But they had forgotten 
thair sister, the Lady Afljana. So “Let us make eleven shares of it,” 
thej^ But Arhkura answered, ** Give her my share, and I will take 
to ipme business for a living; only you must remit my taxes each in 
your ov^n country.” They consented, and gave his share to his sister; 

^ The Sage already mentioned in No. 444 (see p. 18, above). 
i,e. beseech him. 
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and with her they dwelt iri\t)va#'avatij^nine kings, while Aiiikura embarked 
in trade. t 

In course of time, they were all iiicreaqpd with sons and with 
daughters ; and afl^^r a long time had gone«by, their parents died. At that 
period, they say that a man’s life was twenty thousand years. 

Then died one dearly beloved son of the |gre«fb King Vasudeva. Tfie 
king, half dead with grief, neglected everything, and lay lamenting, -and 
clutching the frame of his bed. Then Ghatapandita thohght to himself, 
Except me, no one else is able to soothe my brother’s grief ; I will find 
some means of soothing his grief for him.” So assuming file appearance 
of madness, he paced through the whole city, •'gazing up at the sky, and 
crying out, Give me a hare 1 Give me a hare ! ” All the city was 
excited : “Ghatapandita has gone mad!” they said. Just then a courtier 
named Kohiueyya, went into the presence of King Vasudeva, and opened 
a conversation with him by reciting the first stanza : 

“ Black Kanha, rise ! why close the eyes to sleep ? why lying there 1 

Thine own born brother — see, the winds away his wjt do boar, 

Away his wisdom ^ ! Ghata raves, thou of the long black hair!” 


•) 

[85] When the courtier had thus spoken, the Master perceiving that he had 
risen, in his Perfect Wisdom uttered the second stanza : ^ 

“ So soon the long-haired Kesava heard Bohiii^yya’s cry, * « r 

He rose all anxious and distrest for Ghata’s misery.” 


Up rose the king, and quickly came down from his chamber; and 
proceeding to Ghatapandita, he got iast hold of him with J^oth hajick hnd 
spefiking to him, uttered the third stanza : 

“In maniac fashion, why do you pace Uvaraka all through^ 

And cry, ‘ Hare, hare ! ’ Say, who is there has taken a hai*e from you ^ 

, • 

To these words of the king, he only answered by I'opeating the same 
cry over and over again. But th (4 king recited two mqre stanzas : 

“Bo it of gold, or made of jewels fine, «* 

» Or brass, or silver, as you may incline*^, 

' Shell, stone, or coral, I declare 
ril make a hare. * 

“And many other hares there be, that range the woodland wide, ^ . 

They shall be brought, I’ll have them caught: say, which do you' decide?” 

On hearing the king’s words, the wise man replied by repeating ^the 
sixth stanza : 

* Lit. ‘his heart and his right eye’ (Sch.) : Of. Sanskr. vdyu-gYasta ‘mad.’ 

2 These lines have occurred already in No. 449. 
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*‘I crave no hare of earthly kind, but that within the mobn^: 

0 bring him down, & Kesa^ ! I ftsk no other boon ! ” 

** PiMoubtedly my brother has gone mad,’* thought the king, when he 
heard this. In great grief, he ^*epeated the seventh stanza ; 

[86] “In sooth, my brothef, you will die, if you make such a prayer, 

• And ask for what no^man may pray, the moon’s celestial hare.” 

Ohatapandita, on hearing the king’s answer, stood stock still, and said : 
“ My brother, you know that if a man prays for the hare in the moon, 
and cannot get it, he will die ; then why do you mourn for your dead 
soni” • 

“ If, Kaiiha, this yoft know, and can console anothei*’s woe, 

Why are you mourning still the son who died so long ago?” 

Then he went on, standing there in the street — “ And I, brother, .pray 
only for what exists, bijt you are mourning for what does not exist.” 
Then he instructed him by repeating two more stanzas : 

“My son is Ixirn, let him not die!” Nor man nor deity 
Can have that boon ; then wherefore pray for what can never be? 

“Nor mystic charm, nor magic roots, nor herbs, nor money spent, 
Can^bring to life again that ghost whom, Kanha, you lament.” 

' The King, on hearing this, answered, “ Your intent was good, dear 
one. You did to take awaj my trouble,” Then in praise of 
^Gh^apai^ta he Treated four stanzas : 

[87] “ Men had I, wise and excellent to give me good advice : 

But how hath Ghatapandita opened this day mine eyes ! 

“ Blazing was I, as^wheu a man pours oil upon a fire^ ; 

Thou didst briffg water, and didst quench the pain of my desii^b. 

*• ^yjrrjof for my son, a cr\iel shaft was lodged within my heart ; 

Thou has^ consoled me for my grief, and taken out the dart. * 

“ That tiart extracted, free from pain, tranquil, and calm I keep ; 
Hearing, Q youth, thy words of truth, no more 1 grieve nor weep.” 


And lastly ; 

“Thus do the dtiiercimi, ana tnus tney wiio arc wise indeed: 
They free from pain, as Ghata here his oldest brother freed.” 

This is th(f stanza of Perfect Wisdom. 


* In this manner was Vasudeva consoled by Prince Ghata. 

After the lapse of u long time, during which ho ruled his kingdom, the 
sons of the ten •brethren thought : “ They say that Kanhadipayana is 

VWhat we call the Man in the Moon is in India called the Hare in the Moon, cf. 
JStakk, No. 81^ 

^ Dhese lines occur above, p. 39. 
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possest of divine insight. i»et us put him to the test.'^ So they procured 
a young lad, and drest him up,* and Hfy bindifig a pillow about his belly, 
made it appear as though he were with child. ^ Then they broihght him 
into' his presence^ and asked him, ‘^When, Sir, will this woman be 
delivered]'’ The ascetic perceived* that the time was come for the 
destruction of the ten royal brothers; then, looking* to see what the term 
of his own life should be, he perceived thaf he must die that very day. 
Then he said, “Young sirs, what is this man to you?” “Answer us,” 
they replied persistently. He answered, “This man on the seventh day 
from now will bring forth a knot of acacia wood. With that he will 
destroy th§ line of Vasudeva, even, though yj should take* the piece of 
wood and burn it, and cast the ashes into the river.” ^‘Ah, false 
ascetic!” said they, “ a man can never bring forth a child!” and they did 
the rope and string business, and killed him at once. The kings sent for 
the young men, and asked them why they i' had killed the ascetic. 
[88] When they heard all, they were frightened. They set a guard upon 
the man ; and when on the seventh day he voided from his belly a knot of 
acacia wood, they burnt it, and cast the ashes into the river. The ashes 
floated down the river, and stuck on one side by a postern from' 

thence sprung an eraka plant. 

One day, the kings proposed that they sliould go and disport theni- 
selves in the water. So to this postern gate they cairn ; and they caused 
a great pavilion to be made, and in that gorgeous pirvilion they ate and 
drank. Then in sport they began to catch hold of hand and foot, and 
dividing into two parts, they became very quarrelsome. At last one of ‘ 
them,, finding nothing better for a club, picked a loafjfrom the eraka plant, 
which even as he plucked it became a club of acacia wood in bis hand. 
With this he beat many people. Then the others plucksd also, and the 
things as they took them became clubs, and with, them they cudgelled one 
another until they were killed. As these were destroying each other, 
four only — Vasudeva, Baladeva, the lady Anjai^^ their sistef, and the 
chaplain — mounted a chariot and fled away ; the rest perished, every one. 

Now these four, fleeing away in the chariot; fame to the forest 
of Kalamattika. There Mutthika the Wrestler had been born, haying 
become according to his prayer a goblin. When he perceived the 
comipg of Baladeifa, he created a village in t^t spot; and taking the 
semblance of a wrestler, he went jumping about, and shouting, “Who's 
for a flght?” snapping his fingers the while. Baladeva, as soon £3 he s^w 
him, said, “Brother, Til try a fall with this fellow.” Vftsudeva tried 
and tried his best to prevent him ; but down he got froili the cheerio t, and 
went up to him, snapping his fingers. The other just seized him in the 


1 i.e. by his miraculous vision. 
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lollow of his.haad, aud gobbled him up^likb a vadish-bulb. * Yasudova, 
Wpeivittg that he was dead? wont on a]l night long with his sister and the 
^haplaiif, and at sunrise arrived at a frontier village. He lay down in the 
belter of a bush, and sent hi^s sister and the chaplain into the village, 
with orders to cook some food and bring it to him. A huntsman (his 
lame was Jara, or Old* Age) noticed the bush shaking. *‘A pig, sure 
^ncipgh/’ thought he ; he throw a spear, and pierced his feet. “ Who has 
wounded me?” cried out Vasudeva, The huntsman, finding that he had 
wounded a man, set off running in terror. [89] The king, recovering his 
wits, got up,# and called the huntsman— “ Uncle, come here, don’t be 
afraid!” When he cam^-~‘‘Who ai'e you?” asked Vasudev^a. '‘My 
name is Jara, my lord.” “Ah,” thought the king, “whom Old Age 
wounds will die, so the ancients used to say. Without doubt T must die 
to.*day.” Then he* said, “ Fear not, Uncle ; come, bind up iny wound.” 
The moutli of the wound bound up, the king let him go. Great pains 
came upon him ; he could not eat the food that the others brought. 
Then addressing himself to the others, Vasudeva said: “This day J 
am to die. You are delicate creatures, and will never be able to learn 
anything else for a living ; so learn this science from me.” So saying, 
he taught them a science, and let them go ; and then died immediately. 

Thus excepting the lady Afljana, they perished every one, it is said. 


When the Master had eudod this discourse, he said, “ Lay Brother, thus 
people have got free from grief for a son by attending to the words of wise men 
of old j do not you t^nk about it.” Then he declared the Truths the 
conclusion of the Triuhs the Lay Brother was established lu the fruit of the 
FinBt Path), and identified the Birth : “At that time, Ananda was Rohineyya, 
S&ripultef was Vibudeva, the followers of the Buddha were the ether pemons, 
and I myself was Ghatapandita.” 



BOOK XI. EKADASA-NIPATA. 
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MATI-POSAKA-JATAKA. 

[90] “ Though far away^^ etc. This story the Master told, while dwelling 
in »Tetavana, about an Elder who had his mother to support. The circum- 
stances of the event are like those of the Sama Eirthb On this occasion also 
the Master said, addressing the Brethren, “ Be not wroth, Brethren, with this 
man ; wise men there have been of old, who even when born from the womV 
(»f animals, being parted asunder from their mothers, refused for sc/en days 
to take food, pining away ; and even when they were offered food fit for a king, 
did but reply, Without my mother I will not eat ; yet took food again when 
they saw the mother.” So saying, he told a‘ story of the past. 


Once upon a time, wlien Brahniadatta reigned in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born as an Elephant in the Himalaya i*egion. All 
white' he was, a magnificent beast, and a herd of eighty thousand 
elephants siuTounded him ; but his mother was blind. ^ He would give 
his elephants tlie sweet wild fruit, so sweet, to convey to her; yet to her 
they gave none, but themselves ate all of it. When he made enquiry, and 
heard news of this, said he, “I will leave the herd, and cherish my 
mother,” So in the night season, unknown to the other elephants, taking 
his mother with him, he departed to Mount Oandorana; and there he 
placed his mother in a cave of the hills, hard by a lake, and cherished 
her. 

Now a certain forester, who dwelt in Benares, lost his way ; and being 
unable to get his bearings, [91] began to latnent with a great noise. 
Hearing this noise, the Bodhisatta thought to himself, ** There is a man in 
distress, and it is not meet that he come to harm while I am here.” So^he 
drew near to the man ; but which, »the 

Elephant said to him, ** Ho man ! you have no need Jio fear me. Do not 
flee, but say why you walk about weeping ? ” 


^ No, 540, vol. vi. 08 (Pali). 
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“ My lord,” said the man, “ 1 have^ lo5t my way, this seven days 
gone.” • * . 

Said^he Elephant, “ Fear not, 0 man ; for I will put you in the path 
of men.” Then he made the jnan sit on his back, and* carried him out of 
the forest, and then returned. 

• This wicked man detfermijned to go into the city, and tell the king. So 
he parked the trees, and marked the hills, and then made his way to 
Benares. At that time the king^a state elephant had just died. The king 
caused it to be proclaimed by beat of drum, “ If any man has in any place 
seen an eleplftint fit and proper for the king\s riding, let him declare 
it!” Then this man cam^ before the king, and said, “I, my lord,*have 
seen a splendid elephant, white all over and excellent, fit for the king’s 
riding. I will show the way ; send but with me the elephant trainers, 
and you shall catch him.” The king agreed, and sent with the man a 
forester and a great troop of followers. 

The man went with him, and found the Bodhisatta feeding in the 
lake. When the Bodhisatta saw the forester, he thought, “This danger 
has doubtless come from none other than that man. But I am very 
Strong ; i can scatter even a thousand elephants ; in anger 1 am able to 
^estroy all the beasts that carry the army of a whole kingdom. But if 1 
give way to anger, my virtue wyi be marred. So to-day I will not be 
angry, not even th%ugh pierced wiih knives.” With this resolve, bowing 
4m Head fie remained immovable. 

Down into the lotus-lake went the forester, and seeing the beauty 
’ of his points, said, “ Gome, my son ! ” Then seizing him by the trunk 
(and like a silver rop# if was), he led him in seven days to Benares, • 

,Wheu the Bodhisatta’s mother found that her son came not, she 
thoifgfit Hihat lit must have been caught by the king’s aiobles. *[92] 
“And nowf’ she wailed, “all these trees will go on growing, but he 
will be far ajvay ” ; and she repeated two stanzas : 

“Though far away this elephant shbuld go. 

Still olibaiie and kutaja^ will grow, 

Grapi,* grass, and oleander, lilies white, 

On sheltered spots the bluebells dark still blow. 

“Somewhere that royal elephant must go, 

Full fed by those whose breast and body siiow 
All gold-bcdeckt, that King or l^rince may ride 
Fearless to triumph o’er the mailclad foe.” 

Now^the trainer, while he was yet in the way, sent on a message 
to ^11 the king. ^ And the king caused the city to be decorated. The 
traiHdr led the B 9 dhisatta into a stable all adorned and decked out 
^ with festoons ^and with garlands, and surrounding him with a screen of 


^ A medicinal plant. 
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many colours, sent word t<5 the king. And the king took aill mannei^ 
of fine food and caused it Ho h% given to the Bodhisatta. But hot k 
bit would he eat: ‘^Without my mother, I will eat nothing,'*^ 9aid ho. 
The king besoughUhim to eat, repeating th^ third stanza : 

[93j “ Come, take a morsel, Elephant, and never pine away : 

There’s many a thing to serve your king tndfb you shall do one day/' 

Hearing this, the Bodhisatta repeated the fourth stanza : 

*‘Nay, she by Mount Candorana, poor blind and wretched one, 

Beats with a foot on some tree-root, without her royal son.” 

The king said the fiftli stanza to ask his moaning : 

‘‘Who is’t by Mount CandoraW, what blind and wretched one, 

Beats with a foot on some tree-root, without her royal son?” 

To which the other replied in the sixth s^nza : 

“ My mother by Candorana, ah blind, ah wretched one \ 

Beats with her foot on some tree-root for lack of mo, her sou ! ” 

And hearing this, the king gave him freedom, reciting the seventh 
stanza : > 

“ This mighty Elephant, who feeds his mother, let go free ; 

And let him to his mother go, and to all his family.” 


The eighth and ninth stanzas are those of the Bu ddha in iiis pc fect 
wisdom : 

“The Elephant from prison freed, the beast sot free from chain, 

With words of consolation^ went back to the hills again. 

[94] “Then from the cool and limpid pool, where Elephants frequent,' 

He with his trunk drew water, and his mother all besi)rent.’^ 


But the mother of the Bodhisatta thought it had begun to rain, ^ 
and repeated the tenth stanza, rebuking the rain : 

'v, 

“Who brings unseasonable rain— what evil deity? 

For he is gone, my own, my son, who used to care for me.” 

Then the Bodhisatta repeated the eleventh stanza, to reassure ker : 

“ Rise mother ! why should you there lie ? your own, your son has come 1 
Vedoha, Kasims glorious king, has sent me safely home.” 

And she returned thanks to the king by repeating the last i^tanza ; 

“ Long live that king I long may he bring his realms prosperii^> , 

Who freed that son who ever hath done so gr^at respect to niel” . 

^ The Scholiast explains that the elephant discoursed. on virtue to the king, then^ 
told him to be careful, aud departed, amid the plaudits of the multitude^, threw 
flowers upon him. He then went home, and fed and washed his mother. To explain 
this, the Master repeated the two stanzas. , ; / ' 
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The king was pleased with the Bodhisafcta's goodness ; and he built 
a town not far from the lakt, and ^d gontinual service to the Bodhisatta 
and to hte mother. Afterwards, when his mother died, and the Bodhisatta 
had performed her obsequies, J^95] ho went away to a monastery called 
Karandaka. In this places five hundred sages came and dwelt, and 
the king did the like service for them. The king had a stone 
im^e made in the figure of the Bodhisatta, and great honour he paid to 
this. There the inhabitants of all India year by year gathered together, 
to perforin what was called the Elephant Festival. 


When 1;he Master had ended this discSurso, he declared the Truths, and 
identified the Birth : (now at the conclusion of the Truths the Brother who 
supported Ws mother was established in the fruit of the First Path ;) “ At 
that time, Ananda was the king, the lady Mahamfiya was the she-elephant, 
and I was hiyselfthe elephant that fed his mother.’’ 


Nb^ 456. 

JU]S^HA-JATAKA\ 

. ‘‘0 king of nienf etc, ^This story the Master told while dwelling at Jetavaim 
abmit the boons receiv^ by Elder Ananda. During the twenty years of his first 
Buddhahotod the Blessed One’s attendants were not always the same : sometimes 
Eldeir iJ^^^asamrila, sometimes Nagita, Upavana, Sunakkhatta, Cnnda, Sn^ala, 
sometimes Meghiya waited upon the Blessed One. One day the Blessed One 
said to the i^thren : “Now 1 am old, Brethren : mid when I say, Let us go in 
this way, somc^ of the Brotherhood go by another way, some drop my bowl and 
ipobe on the ground. Chogse out one Brother to attend always upon me.” Then 
they uprose'' all, beginning with Elder Sariputta, ^id laid their joined hands to 
their heads, prying, “1 will serve you, Sir, I will serve you !” But he refused 
th&i, saying, “ Yoiirjprtiyer is forestalled ! enough.” Then the Brethren said to 
the Elder Ananda, “ Do you, friend, ask for the post of attendant.” The Elder 
said? “ If the ^le^ed One will not give me the robe which he himself has 
received, if he will not give me his dole of food, if he will not graift me to dwell 
in the same fragrant cell, if he will not have me with him to go where he is 
invited ; but if the Blessed One will go with me where I am invited, if I shall be 
grants to introduce the company at the moment of coming, which comes from 
fotoigti pms and foreign countries to see the Blessed One, [96] if I shall bo 
^granted to approach the Blessed One as soon as doubt shall arise, if whenever 
, tlje^lessed One sl^il.l discourse in my absence he will repeat his discourse to 
me as soon as I shall return : then I will attend upon the Blessed One.” These 
digbt bbins he craved, four negative and fom* positive. And the l^lossed One 
gfautM; them him. 

‘ , t 

Fick, l^ociale Gliederung ini NordHgtl irimi Mien an Ilvddhd^s Zeit, p. 119. 
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After that he attended continually upon hie Master for five and twenty years. 
So%aving obtained the preeminence in tllb five pants and having gained seven 
blessings, blessing of doctrine, blessing of instruction, blessing of the knowledge 
of causes, blessing of inquiry as to one’s good, blessing of dwelling lu a holy 
place, blessing of ei^Jightened devotion, blessing of potential Buddhahood, in the' 
presence of the Buddha he received the heritage of eight boons, and became 
famous in the Buddha’s religion, and shone as the moon in the heavens* 

One day they began to talk about it in the Hatl of Truth : “ Friend, the 

Tathiigata has satisfied Elder Ananda by granting his boons,” The Master 
entered, and asked, “What are you speaking of. Brethren, as ye sit here?” 
They told him. Then he said, “It is not now the first time, Brethre|i, but 
in former days as now I satisfied Ananda with a boon ; in former days, as now, 
whatsoever ho asked, I gave him.” And so saying, he told a stoi’f of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, a son of his 
named Prince Junha, or the Moonlight Prince, was studying at Takkas^a. 
One night, after he had been listening carefully to his teacher’s instruction, 
he left the house of his teacher in the dark, and set out for home. 
A certain brahmin had been seeking alms, and was going home, and the 
prince not perceiving him ran up against the brahmin, and btoke his 
almsbowl with a blow of his arm. The brahmin fell, with a cry. In 
compassion the prince turned round, and taking hold of the man’s hands 
raised him to his feet. The brahmin said, “Now, my son, you have 
broken my alms-bowl, so give mo the price of a meal.” Said the Prince, 
“ I cannot now give you the price of a meal, brahmin ; but I am Prince 
Junha, son of the king of Kasi, and when I come to my kingdom, you 
may come to me and ask for the money.” 

When his education was finished, he took leave of his teacher, ftnd 
returning to Benares, showed his father what he had learnt. 

“ I have seen ray son before my death,” said the king, “ and I will see 
him king indeed.” Then he sprinkled him and made him king. [97] 
Under the name of King J unha the prince ruled in righteousness. When 
the brahmin heard of it, he thought now he would recover the j^rice of his 
meal. So to Benares he came, and saw the city all decorated, and the 
king moving in solemn procession right-wise around it. 'Taking his stand 
upon a high place, the brahmin stretched out his hand, and cried, •“ VicvOry. 
to the king!” The king passed by without looking at him. When the 
brahmin found that he was not noticed, he a'sked an explanation by 
repeating the first stanza ; 

“ 0 king of men, hear what I have to say ! 

Not without cause have I come here this day. 

Tis said, 0 best of men, one should not pass 
A wandering brahmin standing in the way.” ' ,, 

? Are these the Five abhebbatthAnas ? 
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On bearing tbpse words the king turned* back the elephant with his 
jewelled goad\ and repeated the second stanza: 

I heard, I stand : come brahmin, quickly say, 

What cause it is h^s brought you here to-day f 
What boon js it that you would crave of me 
That you are come to see me? speak, I pray!” 

JWhat further king and brahmin said to each other by way of question 

and answer, is told in the remaining stanzas : 

( 

‘^Give me five villages, all choice and fine, 
hundred slave-girls, seven hundred kine, 

More than a thousand ornaments of gold, 

And two wivef give me, of lij:e birth with mine.” 

[98] “Hast thou a penance, brahmin, dread to tell, 

Or hast thou many a charm and many a spell, 

Or goblins, ready your behests to do. 

Or any claim for having served me well?” 

“No penance have I, nor no charm and spell, 

No demons ready to obey me well, 

Nor any meed for service can I claim ; 

But we have met before, the truth to tell.” 

“I cannot call to mind, in time past o’er, . 

That I have ever seen thy face before. 

Tell me, I beg thee, tell this thing to me, 

When have wo met, ov where, in days of yore?” 

“ In the ,^ir city of Gan3hara’s king, 

Takkasila, my lord, was our dwelling. 

There in the pitchy darkness of the night 
Shoulder to shoulder thou and I did fling. 

“ And as i)otli were standing there, O prince, 

A friendly talk between us straight begins. 

^'hen we together met, and only then, 

Noi‘*ever once before, nor ever since.” 

‘•Whenever, brahmin, a wise man has met 
^ good man in the world, he should not let 

Friendship once made or old acquaintance go 
’ For nothing^ nor the thing once do»e forget. 

‘^Tis fools deny the thing once done, and let 
Old friendships fail of those they once have met. 

Many a deed of fools to nothing comes, 

'JJhoy^are ungrateful, and they can lorget. 

“But trusty men cannot forget the past, 

Their friendsKip and acquaintance ever fast. 

[99] A trifle done by such is not disowned : 

• Thus trusty men are grateful to the last. 

“Five villages I give thee, choice and fine, 

A hundred slave-girls, and seven hundred kine, 

More than a thousand ornaments of gold. 

And more, two wives of equal birth with thine.’ 

• 


1 Correct ii, 258. 19 to “ jewelled goad 
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“ O king, thns in it when the good agree : 

As the full moon among the stars see, 

Even so, 0 Lord of Kasi, so am 1, 

Now thou hast kept the bargain made with me.*’ 

[100] The Bodhisatta added great hotft"'** 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he said, “ This is not the tirst 
time, Brethren, that I have satisfied Ananda with boons, but I have done it 
before.” With these words, he identified the Birth : “ At that time Ananda was 
the brahmin, and I was myself the king.” <t 
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“ I do the rightf* etc . — This story the Master told while dwelling in Jetavana, 
how Devadatta was swallowed up in the 'earth. They gatnered in t!?© Hall of 
Truth to talk : “ Friend, Devadatta fell at enmity with the Tathftgata, and 
was swallowed up in the earth.” The Master entering asked what they were 
talking of as they sat there. They told him. He replied, “ Now, Brethren, he 
has been swallowed up in the earth because he dealt a blow at my victorious 
authority; but formerly he dealt a blow at the authority of right, and was 
swallowed \ip in the earth, and went on his way to nethemost hell.” So saying, 
he told a story of the past. • 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king in Bena^^es, the Bodhi- 
satta was born into the world of sense as one of the gods, and was named 
Dhainraa, or Bight, while Devadatta was called Adhamma, or (Wrong* 

As on the fast-day of the full moon, in the evenifig when meals were 
done, men were sitting in enjoyment each at his own ho<nse-door'in village 
and city and' royal, capital, Dhamma appeared before them, poised in the 
air, in his celestial chariot mounted, and adorned with celestial array, ^in 
the midst of a multitude of nymphs, and thus addressed them : 

Take not the life of living creatures, and the other ten paths of evil* 
doing eschew, fulfil the duty of service to mother and the duty of service 
to father and the threefold course of right'; [101] thus ye shall become 
destined for heaven, and shall receive great glory,” Thus did he urge men 


^ Right doing, right saying, right thinking. 
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to follow the ten paths of right-doing, and mAde a solemn circuit around 
India right-wise. But Adhdmma taught them, Kill that which lives, 
and in like manner urged men to follow the other ten paths of evildoing, 
and made a circuit around India left- wise. • 

Now their chariots met face to face in the air, and their attendant 
rotiltitudes asked each the other, “Whose are you? and whose are you?” 
Thej replied, “We are of Dhamma, we of Adhamrna,” and made room, so 
that their paths were divided. But Dhamma said to Adhamma, “ Good 
sir, you are Adhamma, and I am Dhamma; I have the right of way; turn 
your chariot aside, and give me way,” repeating the first stanza : 

“I do the right, cuen\s fame is of my grace. 

Mo sages and me brahmins evir praise, 

Worshipt of men and gods, the right of way 
Is mine. Right am 1: tlieu, O Wrong, give place!” 

These next follow : 

“ In the strong car of Wrong enthroned on high 
Me mighty there is nought can terrify: 

Then why should I, who never yet gave place, 

Make way to-day for Right to pass mo by?” 

* “Rights of a truth was first made manifest, 

Primeval he, the oldest, and the best; 

Wrong was the younger, later born in time. 

Way, yopnger, at the elder-born’s behest !” 

^*Nor if yd»ii worthy be, nor if you pray, 

Nor if it be but fair, will I give way: 

[102] Here let us two to-day a battle wage; 

Ho shall have place, whoever wins the fray.” 

“Known an#I^in all regions far and near. 

Mighty, of boundless glory, without peer, 

, Allj^virtues are united in my form. 

Right am I : Wrong, how can you conquer here ?” 

“fiy iron gold is beaten, nor do wo 
Go4d used for beating iron ever see: 

If Wrong ’gainst Right shall win the fight to-day, 

Iron as beautiful as gold will be.” * 

“If you indeed are mighty in the fray. 

Though fteithor good nor wise is what you say, 

, Swaljow I will all these your evil words; 

Aiid willy nilly I will make you way.” 

^These six stanzas they repeated, one answering the other. 

[103] But at the very moment when the BoiJhisatta repeated this 
stanza, Adhamma could no longer stand in his car, but liead-foreinost 
plun§ed into the earth which gaped to receive him, and was born again in 
nethermost hell. 


1 Of. Pali text, in. 29 (translation, p. 19). 
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The Blessed One no sooner perceived this that had happened, than in his 
Perfect Wisdom he recited the remaining stanzas.: 

“The words no sooner heard, Wrong from the height 
Plunged over heels head-foremost out of sight: 

This was the end and direfijl fate of Wrong. 

I had no battle, though I longed^ to fight. 

“Thus by the Mighty -in-Forbearance lies 
Conquered the Mighty Warrior 'Wrong, and dies 
Swallowed in earth: the other, joyful, strong, 

Truth-armoured, in his car away he hies. 

“Who in his house no due observance pays 
To parents, sages, brahmins, when he lays « 

, The body down, and bursts its bonds asunder, 

' He, even from this world, goes strfight to hell, 

Even as Adhamma down head-foremost fell. 

“Who in his house all due observance pays 
To parents, sages, brahmins, when he lays 

Tlie body down, and bursts its bonds asunder, 

Straight from this world, onward to heaven ho hies, 

As Dhamrna in his chariot sought the skies.” 


[104] AVhen the Master had ended this discourse, he said, “ Not now only, 
Brethren, but in former times also, Dovadatta attacked me, and was swallowed 
up in the earth” : then ho identified the Birth — “At that time Devadatta was 
Adhamma, and his attendants were the attendants of Devadatta, and I was 
Dhamrna, and the Buddha^s attendants were the attendapts of Dhamrna.” 


No. 458. 

UDAYA-JATAKA*. , 


“ Thee Jlawless^^’ etc. This story the Master told, while dwellihg in Jetavana, ^ 
about a backsliding Brother. The occasion will be oxifiained under the Kusa 
Birth 2. Again the Master asked the man, “ Is it true, B^jother, that yoji have 
backslidden, as they s<av?” And he replied, “Yes, Sir.” Then be said, “O 
Brother, why are you backsliding from a religion such as ours, that leads to 
salvation, and all for fleshly lusts? Wise men- of old, who were kings in 
Surundha, a city prosperous and measuring twelve leagues either way, thWgh 
for seven hundred years they abode in one chamber with a woman jieauteous as 
the nvmphs divine, yet did not yield to their senses, and never so much as 
looked at her with desire.” So saying, he told a story of the past. 


^ Of. Ananusociya-jataka, No. 328 in vol. iii.^ 
5* No. 631. 
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Once upon a time, when king Kasi wa^ reigning over the realm of 
Kasi, in Surundha his city, neither son nor daughter liad he. So he 
bade hi% queens offer prayer for soffs. Then the Bodhisatta, passing 
out of Brahma's world, was conceived in the womb of his chief queen. 
And because by his birth he cheered the hearts of a great multitude, he 
received the name of Utjayabhadda, or Welcome. At the time when the 
lad could walk upon his feetf another being came into this world from the 
world of Brahma, and became a girl child in the womb of another of this 
king's wives, and she was named with the same name, Udayabhadda. 

When the J^rince came of years, he attained a mastery in all branches 
of education; [105] more, he was chaste to a degree, and knew nothing of 
the deeds of the flesh, noi> even in dream, nor was his heart bent on 
sinfulness. The king desired’ to make his son king, with the solemn 
sprinkling, and to arrange plays for his pleasure; and gave command 
accordingly. But the Bodhisatta replied, “I do not want the kingdom, 
and my heart is not bent on sinfulness." Again and again he was 
entreated, but his reply was to have made a woman's image of red gold, 
which he sent to his parents, with the message, ‘‘When T find such a 
woman as this, I will accept the kingdom." This golden image they 
dispatched over all India, but found no woman like to it. Then they 
fteckt out Udayabhadda very fine, and confronted her with the image ; 
and her beauty surnassed it as she^ stood. Then they wedded her to the 
Bodhisattjf for consort, against their wills though it were, his own sister 
the Princess Udayabhadda, born of a different mother, and sprinkled him 
to be king. 

These two lived to^e^her a life of chastity. In course of time, when 
his parents were dead, the Bodhisatta ruled the realm. The two dwelt 
togelber one ghamber, yet denied their senses, and never ^so much as 
looked upon^one another in the way of desire; nay, a promise they even 
made, that which of them soever should first die, he should n^turn to the 
other from his place of new birth, and say, ‘Jn such a place am I born 
again.' * * 

«Now freftn the time of his sprinkling the Bodhisatta lived seven 
hundred years, and \hen he die<l. Other king there was none, the com- 
mands of Uda^abKadda were promulgated, the courtiers admjnistered the 
kingdom. The Bodhisatta had become Sakka in the Heaven of the 
Tbirty-three, and by the ’magnificence of his glory was for seven days 
unable to^ remember the past. So he after the course of seven hundred 
years, according to man's reckoning®, remembered, and said to himself, 

“To^he king's daughter Udayabhadda I will go, and I will test her with 

• 

’ In^the text, the King’s words should begin at the word put tarn, as the context 
shows. • 

* Does this mean that Sakka’s day equals 100 of our years ? 
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riches, and roaring with the war of a lion I will discourse, and will fulfil 
my promise ! t * 

In that age they say that the length of man^s life was ten <!jhousand 
years. Now at thQ,t time, it being the time of night, the palace doors were 
fast closed, and the guard set, and the king’s daughter was sitting quiet and 
alone, in a magnificent chamber upon the fine terrace of her seven-storeyed 
mansion, [106] meditating upon her own ?^irtue. Then Sakka tocjjc a 
golden dish filled with coins all of gold, and in her very sleeping-chamber 
appeared before her ; and standing on one side, began speech with her by 
reciting the first stanza; 

“Thee flawless in thy beauty, pure and# bright, 

, Thee sitting lonely on this terrace-height, 

In pose most graceful, eyed like nymphs of heaven, 

I pray thee, let me spend with thee this night!” 

To this the princess made answer in the two stanzas following ; 

“To this battlemented city, dug with moats, approach is hard. 

While its trenches and its towers hand and sword unite to guard. 

“Not the young and not the mighty entrance here can lightly gain; 

Tell mo — what can be the reason why to meet me thou art fain?” 

t 

Then Sakka recited the fourth stanza : 

[107] “ I, fair beauty, am a Goblin, I that now appear to thee : 

(Irant to me thy favour, lady, tVis full bowl receive from me.” 

, i . * 

On hearing which the princess replied by repeating the fifth stanza : 

“I ask for none, since Udaya has died, 

Nor god nor goblin, no nor man, beside: 

Therefore, 0 mighty Goblin, gelf tkee gone. 

Come no more hither, but far off’ abide.” 

Hearing her lion’s note, he stood not, but made as flhough to depart ; 
and at once disapi)eared. Next day at the same hour, he took a silver 
bowl filled with golden coins and addrest her by repeating the sixth 
stanza ; . ^ . 

“ That chiefest joy, to lovers known completely. 

Which makes men do full many an evil 4;hing, 

Despise not thou, 0 lady, smiling sweetly: 

See, a full bowl of silver here I bring!” 

Then the princess began to think, “ If I allpw him to talk and prate, 
he will come again and again. I will have nothing to say to him no'#^.” 

[108] So she said nothing at all. Sakka finding that she had nothing to 

say, disappeared at once from his place. ^ 

Next day, at the same time, he took an iron bowF full of coins, ^ and 
said, “ Lady, if you will bless me with your love, I will give this iron bowl 
full of coins to you.” When she saw him, the princess repeated the 
seventh stanza ; 
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“Mon that would woo a woman, rai»o and raise 
The bids of gold, till sh# their will obeys. 

The gods’ ways differ, m I judge by thee : 

• Thou comest now with less than other days,” 

The Great Being, when h^ heard these words, inade reply, “ Lady 
Pj'incess, I am a wary trader, and I waste not my substance for nought. 
If you were increasing in youth or beauty, I would also increase the 
pre^nt I offer you; but you are fading, and so I make the offering dwindle 
also.” So saying, he repeated three stanzas : 

woman! youthful bloom and beauty fade 
Within this world of men, thou fair-limbed maid. 

And thou to-day art oldej grown than erst, 

So dwindles less the sum I would have paid. 

“Thus, glorious daughter of a king, before my gazing eyes 
As goes the flight of day and night thy beauty fades and dies. 

“But if, 0 daughter of a king most wise, it pleases thee 
Holy and pure to aye endure, more lovely shalt thou be!” 

[109] Hereupon the princess repeated another stanza : 

“The gods are not like men, they grow not old; 

^ Upon their flesh is seen no wrinkled fold. 

llow is’t the gods have no corporeal frame? 

This, mighty Goblin, would now be told!” 

Then Sto-hka exp^ined the matt&r by repeating another stanza : 

“ The gods are not like men : they grow not old ; 

Upon their flesh is seen no wrinkled fold: 

To-morrow and to-morrow over more 
Celestial liOfi^hty grows, and bliss untold.” 

[1 ip] ’When she heard the beauty of the world of gods, she asked the 

way to go thither in another stanza : * * 

• 

“What terrifies so many mortals here? 

• I ask thee, mighty Goblin, to make clear 

. That path, in such diversity explained: 

How faring heavenwards need no one fear?” 

• * 

Then Sakka explained the matter in another stanza : 

* “ "VSho keeps in due control both voice and mind. 

Who with the body loves not sin to do, 

Within whoso -house much food and drink we find, 

Large-handed, bounteous, in all faith all true, 

Of favours free, soft-tongued, of kindly cheer — 

He that so walks to heaven need nothing fear.” 

[Ill] W’hen tlie piinceas had heard his words, she rendered thanks in 
another stanza : 

“Like a*mother, like a father. Goblin, you admonish me: 

Mighty one, 0 beauteous being, tell me, tell mo who you be?” 
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Then the Bodhisatta repeated anoiiher stanza : 

“I am Udaya, fair lady, for*my promise come to thee: 

Now I go, for I have spoken; from the promise I am free. 

The princess drew a deep breath, and* said, “You are King Udaya- 
bhadda, my lord !” then burst into a flood of tej^rs, and added, “Without 
you I cannot live! Instruct me, that I may* live with you always!” So 
saying she repeated another stanza : 

“If thou’rt Udaya, come hither for thy promise — tnily he — , 

Then instruct me, that together we, 0 prince, again jnay be!” 

Then hi& repeated four stanzas by way of instruction : 

“Youth passes soon: a moment — ’tis gone by; 

No standing-place is firm; all creatures die 

To new life born: this fragile frame decays: 

Then be not careless, walk in piety. 

“If the whole earth with all her wealth could bo 
The realm of one sole king to hold in fee, 

A holy saint would leave him in the race : 

Then be not careless, walk in piety. ' 

[112] “Mother and father, brother-kin, and she 

(The wife) who with a price can purchased be, 

They go, and each the other leave behind : 

Thou be not careless, walk in piety^ 

“ Remember that this body food sh/^ll be 
For others; joy alike and misery, * 

A passing hour, as life succeeds to life: 

Then be not careless, walk in piety.” 

In this manner discoursed the Great Being. • The lady being pleased 
with the discoursing, rendered thanks in the words of the last stanza 

[lllfj“Sweei the saying of this Goblin: brief the life that mortals 'know, 

Sad it is, and short, and with it comes inseparable woe. • 

I renounce the world: from Kasi, from Surundhana, I go.” 

# 

0 

Having thus discoursed to her, the Bodhisatta went back .to his own 
place. , 

The princess next day entrusted her courtiers with the government ; 
and in that very city of hers, in a delightsome park, she became a recluse. 
There she hved righteously, until at the end of her day^ she was born 
again in the Heaven of the Thirty-three, as the 'Bodhisatta^s handmaiden. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he declared the Truths, and 
identified the Birth : (now at the conclusion of the Truths, thh backsliding Brother 
was established in the fruit of the First Path :) — “At that time RahuWs mother 
was the Princess, and Sakka was I myself.” , 
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l>ANiYA-JATAKA. 


^^mThe watm'-draught^'^ etc. This story the Master told, whilst dwelling in 
Jetavana, about the subduing of evil passions. 

At one time, we learn, five hundred citizens of Savatthi, being householders 
and friends of the Tath^gata, had heard the Law and had renounced the world, 
and l^en ordai»ed as priests. Living in the house of the Golden Pavennmt, at 
midnight they indulged in thoughts of sin. (All the details are to be understood 
as in a previous story ^.) At*bhe command o/ the Blessed One, the Brotherhood 
was assembled by the Venerable Ananda. The Master sat in the appointed seat, 
and without asking them, ‘‘Do you indulge in thoughts of sin?” he addressed 
them comprehensively and in general terms: “Brethren, there is no such thing 
as a petty sin. A Brother must check all sins as they each arise. Wise men of 
old, before the Buddha came, subdued their sins and attained to the knowledge 
of a Pacceka-Buddha.” With these words, he told them a story of the past. 


[114]^ Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, 
^ere were two friends in a certain village in the kingdom of Kasi, 
These had gone afield, taking with them vessels for drinking, which they 
laid out of the way^as they broke ^le clods, and when they were thirsty, 
iven% and*drank water out of them. One of them, on going for a drink, 
husbanded the water in his own pot, and drank out of the pot of the 
other. In the evening, when he came out from the woodland, and had 
bathed, he stood thinking. “Have 1 done any sin to-day,” thought he, 
“ either by the door of the body, or any other?”* Then he remembered 
how*hS dt*ank t)le stolen w'ater, and grief came upon him, and he eped, 
“If this thiiwt grows upon me, it will bring me to some evil birtli ! I will 
subdue my sip.” So with this stolen draught of water for cause®, he 
gradually acquired supeyiatural insight, and attained the knowledge of a 
Pacceka-Buddha ; and there he stood, reflecting upon the knowledge which 
he liad attained. ^ ^ • 

Now the other man, having bathed, got up, saying, “ Come, friend, 
let us go hom#i” Said the other, “ Go home thou, homo is nojihing to me, 
I am a Pacceka-Buddha.” “Pooh! are Pacceka-Buddhas like you?” 
“ What are they like, then?” “Hair two fingers long, yellow robes they 
wear, iniNandamula cave they live high up in Himalaya.” The other 
stroked his head ; in that very moment the marks of a layman disappeared, 
• . 

^ *See on No. 412, vol. ii. 

* i.«. «>ord, or thought. 

^ That is, he made this the subject of his meditation (drammanain)^ and thus sunk 
into an ecstatic trance. 
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a pair of r(^d clotlis wore wrapt round him, a waist-hand yellow like a flash 
of lightniniif was about him tied, tlie ^lppor robe of the colour of red lac 
was thrown over one shoulder, a ctust-heap ragged cloth dingy aa- a storm- 
cloud lay on his shoulder, a bee-brown earthen bowl dangled from over his 
left should(^r; there he stood poised in inid;air, and having delivered a 
discourse, he rose and descended not until he came to the mountain-care 
of Nandamiila. ' , 

Another man, who also lived in a village of Kasi, a land-owner, was 
sitting in the bazaar, when he saw a man approach leading his wife. 
Seeing her (and she was a woman of surpassing beauty) he bjroke the moral 
j)rinci|>les, and hooked upon her; then again bethought, “This desire, if it 
increases, will cast me into soniR3 evil birth.” Bcung exercised in mind, 
he developed supernatural insight, and attained the knowledge of a Pacceka- 
Buddha ; then poised in th(^ air, he delivered a discourse, [115] and he 
also went to tlu^ Nandamiila cave*. 

Villagers of a places in Kasi were likewise two, a father and a son, who 
were g(nng on a journey together. At the entering in of a forest were 
robbers posted. These robbers, if they took a father and son together, 
would keep the son with them, and send the father away, saying. “ Bring 
back a ransom for your son”: or if two brothers, they kept the younger 
and sent the elder away ; or if teacher and pupil, they kept the teacher 
and sent the ]mpil, — and the pupil for Jove of learning twould bring money 
and release his teacher. Now when this father and Con saw tfie robbery 
lying in wait, the father said, “Don't you call me ‘father,' and I will not 
call you ‘son'.” And so they agreed. So when the robbers came up, and 
asked how they stood to one another, they replied, are nothing .to one 
another,” thus telling a premeditated lie. When they came out of the 
forest, and were resting after the evening bath, the son orcamine'd His* own 
virtue, and remembering this lie, he thought, “This sin, if it iij^creases, will 
plunge me in some evil birth. I will subdue my sin!” Then he developed 
supernatural insight, and attained to the knowledge of a Pacceka-Buddha, 
and poised in the air delivered a discourse to his father, and he too went 
to the Nandamiila cave. 

In a village of Kasi also lived a zemindar, who laid an interdict 
all slaughter. Now when the time came when offering wfs wont to be 
made to the spirits, a great crowd gathered, and said, “ My lord ! this is 
the time for sacrifice : let us slay deer and swine and other animals, ax.d 
make offering to the Goblins,” he replied, “Do as you have done aforetime,” 
The people made a great slaughter. The man seeing a great quanti^ of 
fish and flesh, thought to himself, “All these living creatures the men nave 
slain, and all because of my word alone!” He repe^ited: and as he stood 


^ Of. Yidabbha-jataka, vol. i. no, 48, 
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by the window, he developed supernatural kisight, and attained to the 
knowledge of a Pacceka-Biiddha, anfl poised in the air delivered a discourse, 
then he ^o went to the Nandamfila cave. 

Another zemindar who lived in the kingdom of Kasi, prohibited the 
sale of strong drink. A crowd <>£ people cried out to him, '‘My lord, what 
shall we do? It is thew time-honoured drinking festival!’^ He replied, 
“Do as you have always dotie aforetime.*’ [IIG] The people made their 
festival, and drank strong drink, and fell a-quarrelling j there were broken 
legs and arms, and cracked crowns, and ears torn off, and many a penalty 
was inflicted {;)r it. The zemindar seeing this, thought to himself, “If I 
had not permitted this, th^ would not have suffered this miscj^y.” Even 
for this trifle ho felt remorse : then ht^ developed supernatural insight, 
and attained the knowledge of a Pacceka-Biiddha, poised in the air he 
discoursed, and bade th<un be vigilant, then he too wont to the Nandamfila 
cave. 

Some time afterwards, the five Pacceka-Buddhas all alighted at the 
gate of Benares, seeking for alms. 'J'hoir ujipm' robe and lower robe neatly 
arranged, with gracious address they went on their rounds, and came to 
the gate^of the King’s* palace. TJie King was much pleased to behold 
them ; he invited them into his palace, and washed their feet, anointed 
them with fragrant oil, set before them savoury food both hard and soft, 
and sitting on one^side, thus add^ssed them: “Sirs, that you in your 
^outih ha^ embrac»d the ascetic life, is beautiful ; at this age, you have 
become ascetics, and you see the misery of evil lusts. What was the cause 
of your action?” They replied as follows : 

“ The water-draugkt*of my own friend, although a friend, I stole : 
Loathing the sin which i had done, I afterwards was fain 

*, Tojeave tl^ world, an eremite, lest I should sin again.” 

“ I looked upon another’s wife ; lust rose within my soul ; 

Loathmg the sin which 1 had done, I afterwards was fain 
To leaver the world, an eremite, lest I should sin again.” 

“ Thieves caught my* father in a wood : to whom 1 did forth tell 
That ho was other than he was — a lie, 1 knew it well : 

Ijoathfhg the sin,” etc. 

“The people at a drinking-feast full many beasts did kill, 

*An(^ nof against my will : 

Loathing the sin,” etc. * 

“Those persons who ih former times of liquors drank their fill, 

Now earned out a drinking-bout, whence many suflered ill, 

[117] ©And not against my will. 

Loathing the sin which I had done, I afterwards was fain 

• To leave the^ world, an eremite, lest I should sin again,” 

^hese five stanzas they repeated one after the other. 

When the Jsing had heard the explanation of each, he uttered his 
praise, saying, “ Sirs, your asceticism becomes you well.” 
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The king was delighted at the discourse of these men. He bestowed 
upon them cloth for outer and inner garments,* and medicines, then let the 
Pacceka-Buddhas go away. They thanked him, and returned to -Ihe place 
whence they cam^ Ever after that the^king loathed the pleasures of 
sense, was free from desire, ate* his choice and dainty food, but to women 
he would not speak, would not look at them, rcwe up disgusted at heaft 
and retired to his magnificent chamber, anS there he sat : stared ^t a 
white wall until he fell into a trance, and conceived within him the 
rapture of mystic meditation. In this rapture rapt, he recited a stanza 
in dispraise of desire : r 

“ Out on it, out on lust, I sav, unsavoiu*y, thorn-beset ! 

Never, though long 1 followed wrong, such joy as this I met 1 ” 

[118] Then his chief queen thought to herself, ‘‘That king heard the 
discoursing of the Pacceka-Buddhas, and now he never speaks to us, but 
buries himself despondent in his magnificent chamber. I must take him 
in hand.” So she came to the door of that lordly chamber, and standing 
at the door, heard the king’s rapturous utterances, in dispraise of desire. 
She .said, “ O mighty king, you speak ill of desire ! but there is no joy 
like the joy of sweet desire 1 ” Then in praise of desire she repeated 
another stanza : 

“ Great is the joy of sweet desire : no greater joy than love : 

Who follow this attain the bliss of paradise above ! ” 

Hearing this, the king made reply : “ Perish, vile jade ! What sayst 
thou ? Whence comes the joy of desire? There are miseries which come 
to pay for it ” : with which he uttered the remaining stanzas in dispraise : 

“ Ill-tasting, painful is desire, there is no worser woe : 

^ Who follow sin are sure to win the pains of hell bel/^w. 

“Than sword well whetted, or a blade implacable, athirst, ^ 

Than knives deep driven in the heart, desires arc more accurst. 

“A pit as deep as men are tall, where live coals blazing *are, 

A ydoughshare heated in the sun, — desires arh worser far. • 

“A poison very venomous, an oil of little ease^, , ^ 

Or that vile thing to copper clings ^ — desires are worse than these.” 

[119] Thus the Great Being discoursed to his consort. Theri he 
gathered his courtiers, and said, “O courtiers, do you manage the 
kingdom : I am about to renounce the world.” Amidst the wailing 
and lamentation of a great multitude, he ro.se before them, and poised 
in the air, delivered a discourse. Then along the path of the wind he 
past to furthest Himalaya, and in a delightsome spot buildeH a 

1 Ought we to read ahhufljitva, * did not care to eat ’ ? ^ 

® * Extracted oil ’ ? (Of. Su<?ruta, i, 181). Apparently some kindS)f poison. 

* Verdigris. 
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hermitage ; there he lived the life of a sagfe, until at the end of his 
days he became destined for the worlc^ of Brahma. 


^ The Master, having ended this discourse, added, “Brethren, there is no 
such thing as a petty silt : the very smallest must be checked by a wise 
manJ’ Then he declared the Truths, and identified the Birth (now at the 
conclusion of the Truths the five hundred Brethren became established in saint- 
hood) : — “ At that time the Pacccka-Buddhas attained Nirvana, Rahula’s mother 
was the queen consort, and I myself was the king.” 


No. 460. 

• yUVASJAYA-JATAKA. 


• “/ greet tfie /orci,” etc. This story the Master told while dwelling 
in Jetavana, about the (Ircat Renunciation h One day the Brethren had 
assembled in the liall of Truth, “brother,” one would say to his fellow, 
^Hb% DasaBala^ migh# have dwelt in a house, ho might have been an universal 
monarch in the centre of the great worhl, po.ssessed of the Seven Precious 
Things, glorious with the Four Su]L)ernatural Faculties surrounded with sons 
more than a thousand ! Yet all this magnificence he renounced when he per- 
ceived the bane that lies^in desires. At midnight, with Channa in company, 
he mounted his horse Kaiithaka, and dei)arted : on the banks of Anoma, the 
Riv^r Glorious, he renounced the world, and for six years he tormented 
himself*wi|;h austoities, and then attained to perfect wisdom.” Thus talked 
they of the Buddha’s virtues. The Master entering, asked, “^lat are •you 
speaking of ift)w. Brethren, as ye sit here ?” They told him. Said the Master, 
“ This is not tl^e first time, Brethren, that the Tathagata has made the Great 
Renunciation. In days of yore ho retired and gave up the kingdom of Benares 
City, which* was twelve Idhgues in extent.” So saying, he told a story of the 
past. 


Once upoii a time a king named Sabbadatta reigned iir the city of 
Bamma. The place which we now call Benares is named Surundhana 
Oily in the Udaya Birth^ and Sudassana in the Cullasutasoina® Birth, and 

i^uddha’s retirement from the world: Hardy, Manual, pp. 158 ff.; Warren, 
BuddJiUrn in TramlaDtom, § 6. 

2 ISuddha : one who possesses the Ten Powers or Ten Kinds of Knowledge. 

< See iii. 454 272 of this translation). 

4 No. 458. 

6 No. 625. 
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multitude ’which followed fhem, they both made their way to Himalaya. 
There in a delightsome spot they built a hermitage, and embraced the life 
of a holy sage, and cultivating fhe transcendent rapture of n^editation, 
they lived all their lives long upon the fruits and roots of the forest, 
and became destined for the world of Brahma. 


This matter is explained in the stanza of perfect wisdom which comes last : 

‘‘ Yuvahjana, Yudhitthila, in holy life remain : 

Their father and their mother left, they break in two d^th’s chain,” 

When the Master had ended this discourse, ho said, ^‘This is not the first 
time, Brethren, that the Tathagati^ renounced a kil}gdom to follow the religious 
life, but it was the same before ; ” then he identified the Birth : — “ At that 
time members of the present king’s family were the father and mother, Ananda 
was Yudhitthila, and I was Yuvahjana myself.” 


No. 461. 


D AS ARATH A- J ATAK A \ 

“ Let Lakkhma^' etc . — This story the Master told in Jetavana about a land- 
owner whose father was dead. This man on his fat h(^^’sl death was overwhelmed 
with sorrow: leaving all his duties undone, he gave himself up to. his sorrow 
wholly. The Mfister at dawn of day looking out upon mankind, perjeiv^'that 
he \fas rij)e for attaining the fruit of the First Path. Next day, after going his 
rounds for alms in Savatthi, his meal done, he dismissed the Brethren, and 
taking with him a junior Brother, [124] went to this man’s house, and gave him 
greeting, and addressed him as he sat there in words of honey svihetness. “ You 
are in sorrow, lay Brother said ho. “Yes, Sir, afflicted with sorrow for my 
father’s sake.” Said the Master, “ Lay Brother, wise men of old who exactly 
knew the eight conditions of this world felt at a father’s death-^no grief, •not 
even a little.” Then at his request he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, at Benares, a great king named Dasaratha renounced 
the ways of evil, and reigned in righteousness. Of his sixteen^ thousand 
wives, the eldest and queen-consort bore him two sons and a daughter ; 

• 

1 Edited and translated by V. Pausb^ll, The Dasaratha Jaidica, Copenhagen, d.871. 
The story is like that of the Ramayana, except that here Sita is the hero’s sister, not 

his wife. • 

2 Gain and loss, fame and dishonour, praise and blame, bliss and woe. 
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the elder son was named Rama-pandita, or Rama the Wise, *tho second 
was named Prince Lakkhana, or Ltfbky, and the daughter's name was the 
LadySiti^^ * 

In course of time, the queen-consort died. At her death the king was 
for a long time crushed by sorrow, but urged by his courtiers he performed 
h^r obsequies, and set another in her place as queen-consort. She was 
dear to the king and beloved. In time she also conceived, and all due 
attention having been given her, she brought forth a son, and they 
named him Prince Bharata. 

The king^ loved his son much, and said to the queen, “Lady, I 
offer you a boon; choose.** She accepted the offer, but put it for 
the time. When the lacf was seven years old, she went to the king, 
and said to him, “ My lord, you promised a boon for my son. Will 
you give it me now?” Choose, lady,** said he. “ My lord,** quoth 
she, “give my son the kingdom.’* The king snapt his fingers at her; 
“Out, vile jade !” said he angrily, “ my other two sons shine like blazing 
fires ; would you kill them, and a«k the kingdom for a son of yours?’* She 
fled in terror to her magnificent chamber, and on other days again and 
again asked the king fbr this. The king would not give her this gift. 
He thought within himself: “Women are ungrateful and treacherous. 
This woman might use a forged letter or a treacherous bribe to get rny 
sons murdered,” ^o he sent for^his sons, and told them all about it, 
^sayvig: ^•My sons,<f you live here some mischief may befall you. Go to 
some neighbouring kingdom, or to the woodland, and when my body is 
burnt, then return and inherit the kingdom which belongs to your 
family.” Then he sjiqimoned soothsayers, and asked them the limits 
of his own life. They told him he would live yet twelve y(3ars longer. 
[l2B^ Thin he s^id, “Now, my sons, after twelve years you ipust return, 
and uplift the umbrella of royalty,” They promised, and after taking 
leave of their father, went forth from the palace weeping. The Lady Sita 
^id, “I too will go with my brothers:*’ she bade her father farewell, 
and went forth weeping. 

•These three departed amidst a great company of people. 'I’hey sent 
the people back, and proceeded until at last they came to Himalaya. 
Thete in* a gi)ot* well- watered, and convenitmt for the getting of wild 
fruits, they built a hermitage, and there lived, feeding ui)on the wild 
fr^iits. 

LakkJ^ana-pandita and Sita said to Rama-pandita, “You are in place 
of a father to us ; remain then in the hut, and we will bring wild fruit, 
and* feed you.” He agreed : thenceforward Rama pandita stayed where 
he was, the others brought the wild fruit and fed him with it. 

^ ** Cool,” which has in India the same pleasant associations as warm has for us. 
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Thus they lived there, feeding upon the wild fruit ; but King 
Dasaratha pined after his sons, and^died in the ninth year. When his 
obsequies were performed, the queen gave orders that the 'umbjrella 
should be raised over her son. Prince Bharata. But the courtiers said, 
“ The lords of the umbrella are dwelling in the forest,” and they would 
not allow it. Said Prince Bharata, “ I will fetch back my brother Bandf^- 
pundita from the forest, and raise the royal umbrella over him.*^ Tajking 
the five emblems of royalty’, he proceeded with a complete host of the 
four arms* to their dwelling-place. Not far away he caused camp to 
be pitched, and then with a few courtiers he visited the^ hermitage, at 
the' time ,when Lakkhana-pandita and Sita^were away in the woods. 
At the door of the hermitage* sat Kama-pandita, undismayed and at 
ease, like a figure of fine gold firmly set. The prince approached him 
with a greeting, and standing on one side, told him of all that had 
happened in the kingdom, and failing at his feet along with the 
courtiers, burst into weeping. Rama-pandita neither sorrowed nor 
wept ; emotion in his mind was none. When Bharata had finished 
weeping, and sat down, towards evening the other two returned with wild 
fruits. Rama-pandita thought — “ These two are young : all“Coii(> prebend - 
ing wisdom like mine is not theirs. [126] If they are told on a sudden 
that our father is dead, the pain will be greater than they can bear, and 
who knows but their hearts may b*'eak. I will psrsuade them to go 
down into the water, and find a means of disclosing the truth.” Then 
pointing out to them a place in front where there was water, he said, 
“ You have been out too long : let this be your penance — go into that 
water, and stand there.” Then he repeated a half stanza: 

Let Lakkhana and Sita both into that pond descend.” v 

One word sufficed, into the water they went, and fstood there. 
Then he told them the news by repeating the other half*staii>za: 

“ Bharata says, king Dasaratha^s life is at an end.” 

When they heard the news of their father’s death, they fainted. 
Again he repeated it, again they fainted, and when even a third ,time 
they fainted away, the courtiers raised them and brought them out of the 
water, and set them upon dry ground. When, they had been comforted, 
they all sat weeping and wailing together. Then Prince Bharata thought : 
“ My brother Prince Lakkhana, and ' my sister the Lady Sita, cannot 
restrain their grief to hear of our father’s death ; but Rama-papdita 
neither wails nor weeps. I wonder what can th6 reason be that h© 

Sword, umbrella, diadem, slippers, and fan. 

Elephants, cavalry, chariots, infantry. 
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grieves not? 1 will ask.” Then he repeated i^e second stanza, asking the 
question ; ^ 

“ Say what power thou grievest not, Rama, when grief should be ? 

Though it is said thy sire is^dead grief overwhelms ijf't thee !” 

Then Rama-pandita explained the reason of liis feeling no grief by 
saying, 


^‘When man can never keep a thing, though loudly ho may cry, 

Why should a wise intelligence torment itself thereby? 

[127] “The young in years, the older grown, the fool, and eke the wise, 
For rich,® for poor one end is sure: each man among them dies. 

“As sure as for the rii^iied fruit there comes the fear of hxU, 

So surely comes the fear of death to* mortals one and all. 

“Who in the morning light are seen by evening oft are gone, 

And seen at evening time, is gone by morning many a one. 

“If to a fool infatuate a blessing could accrue 
When he torments himself with tears, the wise this same would do. 

“By this tormenting of himself he waxes thin and pale; 

This cannot bring the dead to life, and nothing tears avail. 

“Even as a blazing i^^^y bo put out with water, so 

Th% strong, the wise, the intelligent, who well the scrii)tures know, 
Scatter their grief like cotton when the stormy winds do blow. 

“ One mortal dies — ^to kindred ties born is another straight : 

Each creature’.^ bliss dependent is on ties associate. 

The strong mafi therefore, skilled in sacred text. 

Keen-contemplating this world and the next. 

Knowing their nature, not by any grief. 

However groat, in mind and heart is vext. 

“ Sp to my kindrcci \ will give, them will T keep and feed. 

All that remain I will maintain : such is the wise man’s deed.” ^ 


Ilf i1ie»e stanz*s he exjdained the Impermanence of things. • * 

[129] WJieii the company heard this discourse of Kama-pandita, illus- 
trating the doctrine of Impermanence, they lost all their grief. Then Prince 
Bfiarata saluted Rama-pfindita, begging him to receive the kingdom of 
Benares. “Brother,” said Rama, “take Lakkliana and Sita with you, 
and ’administer the Jcingdpra yourselves.” “No, my lord, you take it.” 
“ Brother, my father commanded me to receive the kingdom at the end of 
twelve years, if I go now, I shall not carry out his bidding. •After three 
more years I will come.” “Who will carry on the government all that 
tiufel” “You do it.” “I will not.” “Then until I come, these slippers 
shall do it^’ said Rama, and doffing his slippers of straw he gave them to 
his brother. So these three persons took the slippers, and bidding the 
wise man farewell, went to Benares with their great crowd of followers. 


^ The scholiast* quotes on p. 129 a stanza which occurred in the Eillabahu Birth, 
No. 829 (vol. iii. p, 66 of this translation), beginning “ Gain and loss ”. 

J. IV. 
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For three years the slippers ruled the kingdom. The courtiers placed 
these straw slippers upon the royal tifrone, when they judged a cause. If 
the cause were decided wrongly, flSO] the slippers beat upon es^h other\ 
and at that sign 4, was examined again ; when the decision was right, the 
slippers lay quiet. 

When the three years were over, the wise man came out of the forefit, 
and came to Benares, and entered the park. The princes hearing of his 
arrival proceeded with a great company to the park, and making Sit a the 
queen consort, gave to them both the ceremonial sprinkling. The sprink- 
ling thus performed, the Groat Being standing in a magnificent chariot, 
and surrounded by a vast company, entered ^the city, making a solemn 
circuit right- wise; then mounting to the great terrace of his splendid 
palace Sucandaka, he reigned there in righteousness for sixteen thousand 
years, and then went to swell the hosts of heaven. 


This stanza of Perfect Wisdom explains the upshot: 

‘‘Years sixty times a hundred, and ten thousf'ud more, all told. 

Reigned strong-armed Rama, on his neck the lucky triple fqjd.”^ 

The Master having ended this discourse, declared the Truths, and identified 
the Birth : (now at the conclusion of the Tyuths, the land-owner was established 
in the fruit of the First Path:) “At that time the king Suddhodana® was 
king Dasaratha, Mahamaya^ was the ^mother, Rahula^^ mother,^ was Sita, 
Ananda was Bharata, and 1 myself was Rtima-pandita.” ^ ^ 


No. 462. 

SAAVARA-JATAKA. o . 

* r ft 

“ Your nature^ mighty monaviih^^ etc. This story the Master ‘cold while dwell- 
ing in Jetavana, about a Brother who had ceased to strive. This, we learn, was 
a young man of family, who lived in Savatthi. Having heard the Maser’s 
discoursing, he renounced the world. Fulfilling the tasks imposed by his 
teachers and preceptors, he learnt by heart both divisions of the Mtimokkha. 

^ This last incident is an addition to the narrative in the R£nnayana, ii. 11 5,* nor is 
it found in Tulsi Das’ Hindi version. * 

^ Kamhuglvo : three folds on the neck, like shell- spirals, wore a token of luck. 

3 Gotama Buddha’s father and mother. 

* Gotama Buddha’s wife. 
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When five years were post, he said, “When I hafe been instructed in the mode 
of attaining the mystic trance, I will •go dwell in the forest.’^ Then he took 
leave of his teachers and preceptors, and proceeded to a frontier village in the 
kingdom fif Kosala. The people were pleased with his deportment, [131] and he 
made a hut of leaves and there was attended to. Entcrjng upon the rainy 
season, zealous, eager, striving in strenuous endeavour he strove after the mystic 
trance for the space of three months : but of this not a trace could he produce. 
Then he thought: Verily*! am the most devoted to worldly conditions i among 
the four classes of men taught by the Master ! What have 1 to do with living 
in tlte forest?” Then he said to himself, “I will return to Jetavana^, and there 
in beholding the beauty of the Tathagata, and hearing his discourse sweet as 
honey, I will pass my days.” So he relaxed his striving ; and setting forth he 
came in course^of time to Jetavana. His preceptors and teachers, his friends 
and acquaintances asked him the cause of his coming. He informed them,^and 
they reproved him for it, aslgng him why he had so done. Then they led him 
into the Master’s presence. “ Why, Brethren,” said the Mastei*, “ do you lead 
hither a Brother against his will?” They replied, “This Brother has come 
hither because he has relaxed bis striving.” “ Is this true, as they tell mo ?” 
asked the Master. “Yes, Sir,” said the man. Said the Master, “Why have 
you ceased to strive. Brother ? For a weak and slothful man there is in this 
religion no high fruition, no sainthood: they only who make strenuous effort 
accomplish this. In days long gone by you were full of strength, easy to teach ; 
and in this way, though the youngest of all the hundred sons of the king of 
Benares, by holding fast to the admonition of wise men you obtained the White 
Umbrella.” So saying, hq told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brajimadatta was king in Benares, the 
jrou»gest df his hundred sons was named Prince Saiiivara. The king gave 
his sons in charge each of a separate courtier, with directions to teach 
them each what they ought to learn. The courtier who instructed the 
Prince . Saiiivara was Bodhisatta, wise, learned, filling a father’s place 
to the king’s son. As each of the sons was educated, the courtieis brought 
them* f8r 4tho kin^^ to see. The king gave them each a province, and let 
them go. ^ 

When the jPrince Saiiivara had been perfected in all learning, he asked 
tBe Bodhisatta, “ Dear father, if my father sends me to a province, what 
am I to do?” Ho replied, “My son, when a province is offered you, you 
shofild refuse it, and say, My lord, I am the youngest of all : if I go too, 
there will be no one about your feet : I will remain where I am, at your 
feet,^ Then <^ne ^ay, when Prince Saiiivara had saluted him, and was 
standing on one side, the king asked him, “Well, my son, have you finished 
your learning?” “Yes, my lord.” “Choose a province.” “My lord, 
[132] thete will be emptiness about your^ feet : let me remain here at 
your feet, and in no other place 1” The king was pleased, and consented. 

^ • . 

^ An arhat is called apado, sc. devoid of conditions for rebirth, such as human 
passiont desire, kf rma, kle^a, &c. (Childers, p. 313) ; padaparavw seems to mean the 
opposite. 

® The quotation should include Jetavanam ganiva^ as is shewn by line 7. 

6—2 
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After that he remained there at t^ie kiiig’a feet ; and again asked the 
Bodhisatta, “What else am T to <}o, father?’' “Ask the king,” said he, 
“ for some old park.” The prince complied, and asked for a pa?*k : with 
the fruits and flowers that there grew he jnade friends with the powerful 
men in the city. Again he asked what he was to do. “ Ask the king’s 
leave, my son,” said the Bodhisatta, “ to distribufe the food-money withfti 
the city.” So he did, and without the least neglect of any person he 
distributed the food-money within the city. Again he asked the Bodhi- 
satta’ s advice, and after soliciting the king’s consent, distributed food 
within the palace to the servitors and the horses and •to the army, 
without any omission : to messengers come from foreign countries he 
assigned their lodging and so forth, for merchants he fixed the taxes, all 
that had to be arranged he did alone. Thus following the advice of the 
Great Being, he made friends with every body, those in the household and 
those without, all in the city, the subjects of the kingdom, strangers, by 
his winsomeness binding them to him as it were by a band of iron : to all 
of them he was dear and beloved. 

When in due time the king lay on his death j[)ed, the courtiers asked 
him, “When you are dead, my lord, to whom shall we give tke White 
Umbrella?” “ Friends,” said he, “all my sons have a right to the Whitji 
Umbrella. But you may give it to him that pleases your mind.” So 
after his death, and when the obsequies had beei^ performed, on the 
seventh day they gathered together, and said : “ Our king bade us *give 
the Umbrella to him tliat pleases our mind. He that our mind desires is 
Prince Saiiivara.” Over him therefore they uydifted the White Umbrella 
with its festoons of gold, escorted by his kinsmen.* • 

The Great King Haiuvara cleaving to the advice of the Bodhi^tta 
reigfied in righteousness. ^ * 

The other ninety and nine princes heard that their father was dead, 
and that the Umbrella had been uplifted over Saihvara. [133] “But 
is the youngest of all,” said they ; “the Umbrella does not belong to him. 
Let us uplift the Umbrella over the eldest of us all.” Th^y all joined 
forces, and sent a letter to Saihvara, bidding him reeign the Umbrella or 
fight; then they surrounded the city. The king told this news t^ the 
Bodhisatta, Und asked what he was to do now. He answered ; “ Great 
King, you must not fight with your brothers.- Divide the treasure be- 
longing to your father into a hundred portions, and to your brothers send 
ninety-nine of them, with this message, ‘Accept this share of yoftr father’s 
treasure, for fight with you I will not.’ ” So he did. ♦ 

Then the eldest of all the brothers. Prince Uposatha by name, summoned 
the rest together, and said to them, “ Friends, there is no one able fjp over- 
come the king; and this our youngest brother, though he has been our 
enemy, does not remain so : but he sends us his wealth, and refuses to 
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fight with us. Now we cannot all uplift •the Umbrella at the same 
moment; let us uplift it over one only, and let him alone be king; so 
when w^ see him, we will hand over the royal treasure to him, and return 
to our own provinces.” Then all these princes raised tjie siege of the city, 
and entered it, foes no longer. And the king told his courtiers to welcome 
them, and sent them to meet the 2 )rinces. The princes with a great 
following entered on foot, and mounting the ste 2 )s of the imlace, and using 
all humility towards the great king Sairivara, sat down in a lowly place. 
King Saihvara was seated under the White Umbrella upon a throne : 
great magnificJence was liis, and great pomj>; what place soever ho looked 
upon, trembled and quaked. Prince Uimsatha seeing the nnignificen’cc of 
the mighty king Saihvara, thought to *himself, Our father, methinks, 
knew that Prince Saihvara would be king after his decease, and therefore 
gave us provinces and gave him none;” then addressing him, repeated 
three stanzas : 

[134] “Your nature, mighty monarch, sure the lord of men well knew: 

The other princes honoured he, but nothing gave to you. 

“While the king, lived was it, or when a god to heaven he went, 
iThat seeing their own beiietit, your kinsmen gave consent? 

“ Say by what ^lower, O Saihvara, you stand above your kin : 

Why do your brethren no,t unite from you the i)lace to win?” 

On hearing thisf King Saihvara^repeated six stanzas to explain his own 
character : 

“Because, 0 prince, 1 never grudge great sages what is meet: 

Ready to jiay them honour due, I fall before their feet. 

• • 

‘Me envying none, and apt to learn all conduct meet and right, 

Wise sa^s each good precejit teach in which they take delight. 

listen to the bidding of these sages great and wise: * 

My •'heart is bent to good intent, no counsel t des 2 )ise. 

“Elephant troops and chariotmen, guard royal, infantry— 

1 took no toll ol daily dole, hut paid tbeni all their fee. 

“Gre§,t nobles and wise counsellors waiting on me are found; 

With foodj^vifte, jjvater (so they boast) Benares doth abound. 

[lasj “Thus merchants iirosper, and from many a realm they come and go, 
And i protect theinj Now the truth, IJjiosatha, you Ijnow.” 

Prince Uposatha listened to this account of his character, and then 
repeated two stanzas : 

“Then be above your kith and kin, and rule in righteousness, 

So wise aijd prudent, Saiiivara, your brethren you shall bless. 

“Your treasure-heaps your brethren will defend, and you shall be 
Safe from your foes as Indra’s self from his arch enemy.” ^ 


^ The King of the Asuras or Titans. 
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[136] King Saihvara gt(?ve great ^honour to all his brothers. They 
remained with him a month and Jbalf a month ; then they said to him, 
“ Great King, we would go and see if there be any brigands afd^t in our 
provinces ; all happiness to your rule ! They departed each to his 
province. And the king abode by the admonition of the Bodhisatta, and 
at the end of his days went to swell the hosts of Ifeaven. 


The Master, having finished this discourse, added, “Long ago, Brother, you 
followed instruction, and why do you not now sustain your efftirt?” Then he 
declared the Truths and identified the Birth: (now at the conclusion of the 
Truths this Brother was established in the fruit of the First Path ;) “At that 
time this Brother was the great king Saihvara, Sariputta was Prince Uposatha, 
the Elders and secondary Elders were the other brothers, the Buddha’s fol- 
lowers were their followers, and I myself was the courtier who advised the king,” 


No. 463. 

SUPPARAKA-JATAKA*. 

with razor-pointed” etc. This story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetavana, about the Perfection of Knowledge. One day„we are told, at evening, 
the Brethren were awaiting the coming of the Tathagata to preach to them, and 
as they sat in the Hall of Truth, they wore saying one to another, ‘‘ Vwly, 
Brotber, the « Master has great wisdom ! wide wisdom ! reaby wisdbm ! swift 
wisdom ! sharp wisdom ! j^eiietrating wisdom ! His wisdom hits ^on the right 
plan for the right moment ; wide as the world, like a mighty ocean unfathomable, 
as the heavens spread abroiid : in all India no wise man exists who can match 
the Dasabala. As a billow that rises upon the great ^a cannot reach the shore, 
or if it reaches the shore it breaks ; [137] so no man can reach the llasabala in 
wisdom, or if he comes to the Master's feet he is broken.” In these words they 
sang the praises of the Dasabala’s Perfect Wisdom. <» The j^aster came in, and 
asked, “What are you talking of, Brethren, as you sit here?” Th^ told him. 
He said, “Not now only is the Tathagata full of wisdom. Ifi former days, bven 
when his knowledge was iinmatiue, he w^as wise. Blind though h*h was, he knew 
by the signs of the ocean that in the ocean such and such a jewel was hid,” Then 
ho told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, a king named Bharu reigned in the kingdodi of 
Bharu. There was a seaport town named Bharukaccha, or the Marsh of 
Bharu. At that time the Bodhisatta was born into the family of a iTiaster 


^ Hardy, Manual of Buddhism^ p. 13, 
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mariner there; amiable- he was, and^of coraplt^ion a golden brown. They 
gave him the name of Supparaka-k^mara. He grew up with great 
distmoti<ftx ; and ev^n when he was no more than sixteen years old, he 
had gained a complete mastery; over the art of seamanship. Afterwards 
when his father died he became the head of the mariners and plied the 
niariner's calling ; wise Ifb was, and full of intelligence ; with him aboard, 
no siiip came ever to harm. 

In time it so happened that injured by the salt water both his eyes 
lost their sight. After which, head of the mariners though he was, he 
plied no rnor^ the mariner’s trade ; but resolved to live in the king’s 
service, he approached king to that end. And the kin^ appointed 
him to the olHee of valuer and assessor. From that time he assessed 
the worth of valuable elephants, valuable horses, choice pearls and gems. 

One day an elephant was brought to the king, of the colour of a black 
rock, that he might be the state elephant.- The king gave him a glance, 
and commanded that he be shown to the wise man. They led the creature 
before him. The man passed his hand over the elephant’s body, and said, 
“This elephant is not fit to be the elephant of state. This has the 
qualities ^f an elephant that is deformed behind. When his dam brought 
him forth, she could not take him on her shoulder ; so she let him fall on 
the ground, and thus he became deformed in his hind feet.” They ques- 
tioned thqpe who ijid brought the* elephant ; and they replied that the 
^ise man spoke the truth. [138] When the king heard of this, he was 
pleased, and ordered eight pieces of money to be given him. 

On another day, a horse was brought for the king’s horse of state. 
This too was sent to the Vise man. He felt it all over with his hand, and 
then said,* “This is not fit to be the king’s state charger. On the day this 
horse was born, Iiis dam died, and so for lack of the mare’s milk he did 
not grow prbperly.” This saying of his was true also. When the king 
h^ard of it, he was pleased, and caused him to be presented with eight 
pieces more. 

^Another, day, a chariot was brought, to be the king’s state chariot. 
This too the king* lent t<f him. He felt it over with his hand and said, 
“ This chariot was made out of a hollow tree, and therefore it is not tit for 
the king.” Inis saying of his was true like the others. The king was 
pleased again when he heard of it, and gave him other eight pieces. 

Then again they brought him a precious rug of great price, which the 
king sent to the man as before. He felt it all over, and said, “ There is 
one f)lace here where a rat has bitten a hole.” They examined and found 
the iplace, and then told the king. Pleased was the king, and ordered 
eight pieces to be given him again. 

Now the man thought, “Only eight pieces of money, with such marvels 
as these to seel This is a barber’s gift; this king must be a barber’s 
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brat. Why should I serve Such a kin^ ? I will return to my own home.” 
So back he went to the seaport of ^hariikaccha, and there he lived. 

It happened that some merchants had got ready a ship, hnd were 
casting about for skipper. “ That clever Supparaka,^* thought they, 

a wise and skilful man; with him aboard no ship comes to harm. 
Blind though he be, the wise Supparaka is thO' best/’ So to him thdy 
repaired, and asked him to be their skipper. “ Blind am I, friends,” he 
replied, “and how can I sail your shipl” “Blind you may be, master,” 
said the merchants, “but you are the best.” As they pressed him un- 
ceasingly, he at length consented: “As you put it to m^” says he, “I 
wiirbc youi* skipper.” Then he wont abpard their vessel. 

They sailed in their ship upon the high seas. For seven days the 
ship sailed without mishap : then an unseasonable wind arose. Four 
months the vessel tost about on a primeval ocean, until she arrived at 
what is called the Khuramala Sea’. Here fish* with bodies like men, 
and sharp razor-like snouts, dive in and out of the water. The mer- 
chants observing these asked the Grreat Being what that sea was named, 
repeating the first stanza : ^ 

“ Men with razor-pointed noses rising up and diving down ! 

S]>cak, Supparaka, and tell us by what name this sea is known?” 

The Great Being, at this question, conning over in mind his mariner’s 
lore, answered by repeating the secondf stanza : 

“ Merchants come from Bharukaccha, seeking riches to purvey, 

This is Khuramali^ ocean where your ship has gone astray.” 

How it happens that in this ocean diamond^ are to be found. The 
Great Being reflected, that if he told them this was a diamond sea, they 
would sink, the ship in their greed by collecting the (Jiamond/?. » S6 he 
told them nothing ; but having brought the ship to, he got. a rope, and 
lowered a net as if to catch fish. With this he brought in a haul of 
diamonds, and stored them in the ship; then he caused the wares of little 
value to be cast overboard. 

The ship past over this sea, and came to another called AggimSla. 
This sea sent forth a radiance like a blazing bonfire, like the sun at 
midday. Tl^e merchants questioned him in this stanza: * 

“ Lo ! an ocean like a bonfire blazing, like the sun, we see ! 

Speak, Supparaka, and tell us what the name of this may bo?” 

The Great Being replied to them in the stanza next followin| : 

[140] “ Merchants come from Bharukaccha, seeking riches to j^urvey, 

This is Agginifili*^ ocean where your ship has gofie astray.” 

1 There is an account of the mythological seas which follow in Jlardy, Mcmml of 
Buddhism^ pp. 12 ff. 

a Sic, 
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Now in this sea was abundanc^ of gold.* In the same manner as 
before, he got a haul of gold from it, ^d laid it aboard. Passing over 
this sea, fhe ship next came to an ocean called Dadhimala, gleaming like 
milk or curds. The merchants (jnquired its name in a stanza : 

** TiO ! an ocean white and milky, white as curds wo seem to sec ! 

Speak, Supparaka, ahd tell us what the name of this may be?” 

"rtie Great Being answered them by the stanza next following : 

“ Merchants come from Bharukaccha, seeking riches to purvey, 

This is l^dhimali^ ocean where your ship has gone astray.” 

In this sea there was abundance of silver. lie procured, it in 'the 
same way as before, and laid it aboard.* Ovci* this sea the ship sailed, 
and came to an ocean called Nllavannakusa-mala, which had the appear- 
ance of a stretch of dark kusa-grass^’, or a field of corn. The merchants 
enquired its name in a stanza : 

“ Lo ! an ocean green and grassy, like young corn we seem to see ! 

Speak, SuppCiraka, and tell us what the name of this may be?” 

Ho replied in the wofds of the stanza next following : 

“ Merchants come from Bharukaccha, seeking riches to purvey, 

^ This is Kusainuli^ ocean where your ship has gone astray.” 

Now in this oc(^n was a great# quantity of precious emeralds. As 
tefoife, he made a haul of them, and stored them on board. Passing 
over this sea, the ship came to a sea called Nalamala, which had the 
aspect of an expanse of reeds or a grove of bamboos^. [141] The mei’- 
chants asked its name in^i stanza : 

V Lp ! an ocean like a reed-bed, like a barnboo-grovo we see ! 

*Spe(lk, Suppflraka, and tell us what the name of this maybe?” 

The Great Being replied by the following stanza : 

** Merchants come from Bharukaccha, seeking riches to purvey, 

This ib Nalamali^ ocean where your ship h?is gone astray.” 

Now this'oeean was? fuy of coral of the colour of bamboos^. Ho made 
a haul of this also and got it aboard. 

After passing the Nalamali Sea, the merchants came to 4 sea named 
Valabhamukha'^. Here the water is sucked away and rises on every 

^ Sic. 

® Poa O^osuroides. 

® ^he scholiast explains that the sea was red, like the reeds called 'scorpion -reed’ 
or * crab-reed,* which £(re red in colour : the word translated * bamboo ’ (vein) ho says 
may tfllso mean ‘coral.’ He adds that the haul was coral, which is also the word 
used at the end of ^he story (pavdlo). The word so translated here is velnriyamy which 
Childers renders * a kind of precious stone, perhaps lapis lazuli ’. 

^ See Hardy, Manual, p. 13. It was a kind of hollow like a saucer. 
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side; and the water thus ducked away on all sides rises in sheer preci- 
pices leaving what looks like a gj'eat pit. A wave rises on one side like 
a wall : a terrific roar is heard, which seems as it would burst the ear 
and break the heart. On sight of thi§ the merchants were terrified, 
and asked its name in a stanza: 

“Hear the awful sound terrific of a huge unearthly sea! 

Lo a pit, and lo the waters in a steep declivity! 

Speak, Supparaka, and toll us what the name of this may be?^’ 

The Bodhisatta replied in this following stanza, “ JV^erchants,” etc., 
ending — “This Valabhamukhi ocean, etc. 

He went on, [142] “Friends, once a ship* has got into the Valabha- 
mukha Sea there is no returning. If this ship gets there, she will sink 
and go to destruction.’’ Now there were seven hundred souls aboard 
this ship, and they were in fear of death ; with one voice they uttered 
a very bitter cry, like the cry of those who are burning in the lowest 
helF. The Great Being thought, “Except me, no other can save those; 
T will save them by an Act of Truth.” Then he said aloud, “ Friends, 
bathe me speedily in scented water, and put new garments upon me, 
prepare a full bowl, and set me in front of the ship.” They quickly did 
so. The Great Being took the full bowl in both hands, and standing in 
the front of the ship, performed an Act of Truth, repeating the final 
stanza : 

“ Since I can myself remember, since intelligence first grew, 

I*Iot one life of living creature have 1 taken, that I knew: 

May this ship return to safety if my solemn words are true!” 

Four months the vessel had been voyaging in far distant regions ; 
and, now as though endued with supernatural power, iu returned in one 
single day to the seaport town of Bharukaccha, and even upon the dry 
land it went, till it rested before the mariner’s door, having sprung over 
a space of eleven hundi*ed cubits. The Great Being divided amongst 
the merchants all the gold and silver, jewels, coral, and diamonds, saying, 
[143] “This treasure is enough for you: voyage ' on .the sea no more.” 
Then he discoursed to them ; and after giving gifts and doing good his 
life long, he went to swell the hosts of heaven. 


The Master, haviii" ended this discourse, said, “ Then, Brethren, the 
Tathagata was most wise in former days, as he is now,” and identified the 
Birth: “At that time the Buddha’s company were the company (of merchants), 
and I myself was the wise Supp^iraka.” 


^ Avicu 
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CULLA-KUNAliA- J ATAK A . 

[I 44 ] Small of wit^^ etc , — This birth will be given under the Kiiujila 
Birth b 


No. m 

BHADDA-SALA-JATAKAl 


“ Who art thoUj^ etc. *rfii8 story the Master told while dwelling in Jetavana 
about doing- good to one’s kith and kin. At Savatthi in the house of Anatha- 
piiidikU was jilways unhiiling food for five hundred Brethrcji, and the 

same with Visakha^ and the king of Kosala. But in the king’s palace, various 
•and fine as was the fare given, no one was friendly to the Brethren. The 
result was that the Brethren never ate in the palace, but they took their food 
ami wont off to eSit it at the house of Anfithapindika or Visakha or some other 
of their trusted friends. • • 

One day the king said, “A present has been brought : take this to the 
Bretlfren,” and sent it to the refectory. An answer was brought that no 
Brethren were there ih*the refectory, “where are they gone?” he asked. They 
were ^tting in their friends’ houses to eat, was the reply. So the king after his 
morning meal came into the Master’s presence, and asked him,,“Oood Sir, 
what is the best kind of food?” “The food of friendship is the best, great 
king.” said he ; “even sour rice-gruel given by a friend becomes sweet.” “Well, 
Sir,\nd with whom do the Brethren find friendship ?” “ With their kindred, 
great king,^r with the Sakya families.” Then the king thought, what if he 
were to make a Sakya girl his queen-consort : then the Brethren would be his 
friend^ as it were with their own kindred. 

So rising fif)m his seat, he i*eturned to the palace, and sent a message 

1 No. 636. * 

2 For the Introductory story see Dhammapada (commentary), pp. 216 ff. 

^ A famous female disciple, for whose history see Hardy, Manual, 220 if. 
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to Kapilavattbu* to this ofifect : “Please give me one of your daughters in 
marriage, for J wish to become connficted with your family.^^ On receipt of 
this message the Sakyas gathered together and deliberated. ‘*We live in a 

1 )laco subject to the authority of the king of Kosala ; if we refuse a daughter, 
le will be very ang^y, and if wc give her, the custom of our clan will be broken. 
What are wo to do Then Mahanama^ s^id to them, “ Do not trouble about 
it. I have a daughter, named Vasabhakhattiya. Her mother is a slave woman, 
Nagamunda by name ; she is some sixteen years •of age, of great beauty and 
auspicious’ prospects, and by her father’s side noble'*. We will send her, as 
a girl nobly born.” The Saky^is agreed, and sent for the messengers, and said 
they were willing to give a daughter of the clan, and that they might take her 
with them at once. Hut the messengers reflected, “ These Sakyas are desperately 
proud, in matters of birth. Suppose they should send a gir^ who was not of 
them, and say that she was so f VYe will take none but one who eats along with 
them.” So they replied, “Well, wo will take h^r, but we will take one who 
eats along with you.” ^ 

The Sakyas assigned a lodging for the messengers, and then wondered what 
to do. Mahrinama said : “ Now do not trouble about it ; I will find a way. 
At my mealtime bring in Vasabhakhattiya drest up in her finery; then just as 
1 have taken one mouthful, produce a letter, and say, IVly lord, such a king has 
sent you a letter ; be pleased to hear his message at once.” 

They agreyed; aiKi as he was taking his meal they drest and adorned the 
maid. “Bring my daughter,” said Mahanama, “and let her take food with 
me.” “In a moment,” said they, “as soon as she is properly adorned,” and 
after a short delay they brought her in. Expecting to take food with her father, 
she dipt her hand into the same dish. Mahanama had taken oin mouthful 
with lier, and put it in his mouth; but just as ho stretched out his hand 
for another, they brought him a letter, saying, “ My lord, such a king has sent a 
letter to you: be pleased to hear his message at once.” Said Mahanama, 
“Go on with your meal, my dear,” [146] and holding his xight hand in the dish, 
with his left took the letter and looked at it. As he examined the message the 
maiden went on eating. *When she had eaten, ho washed his hand and rinsed 
out his mouth. The messengers were firmly convinced that she was his daughter, 
for they did not divine the secret. 

So Mahanama sent away his daughter in great pomp. The messengers 
brought her to KSavatthi, and said that this maiden wks the true-born daughter 
of Mahanama. The king was pleased, and caiused the whole city to be decorated, 
an^ placed, her upon a pile of treasmre, and by a ceremonial ; 3 prinklirg ^nade her 
his chief queen. She was dear to the king, and beloved. 

In a short time the queen conceived, and the king caused the proper treat- 
ment to be used ; and at the end of ten months, she brought fprth a son whose 
colour was a golden brown. On the day of his naming, the king sent a message 
to his grandmother, saying, “A son has been born to Vasabhakhattiya, daughter 
of the Sakya king; what shall his name be?” Now the courtier who was charged 
with this message was slightly deaf; but ho went and told the king’s grand- 
mother, When she heard it, she said, “Even wlien Vasat)hakhattiya had never 
borne a son, she was more than all the world ; and now »he will be thessking’s 
darling^.” The deaf man did not hear the word “ darling ” aright, but thougnt 
she said “ Vi^fidabha ;” so back he went to the king, and told him that he was 
to name the prince Vidiidabha. This, the king thought, must be some ancient 
family name, and so named him Vidudabha. 

After this the prince grew up treated as a prince should be, « 

When he was at the age of seven years, having observed how the other 
j)rinces received presents of toy ele|>hants and horses and other toy* from 
the family of their mothers’ fathers, the lad said to his mother, “ Mothpr, the 

1 Headquarters of the Sakya clan, and Buddha’s birthplace. 

A Sakya prince : see Hardy, Manual, 227. 

^ Khattiya. Vallahlia* 
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rest of them get presents from tlioir mothers’ fiimily, but no one sends me 
anything. Are you an orj^han?” Theif she replied, “My boy, your grandsires 
are the Sakya kings, but they live a long way off, and that is why they send you 
nothing.” fAgain when he was sixteen, he said, “Mother, I want to see your 
father’s family.” “ Don’t apeak of it, child,” she said. “ Whf^t will you do when 
you get there ?” But though she pifb him off, he asked her again and again. At 
last his mother said, [147] “ Well, go then.” So the lad got his father’s consent, 
and set out with a number followers. Vasabhakhattiya sent on a letter before 
him to this effect : “I am living here happily ; let not my masters tell him any- 
thing*of the secret.” But the Sakyas, on hearing of the coming of Vidudabha, 
sent off all their young children into the country. “Tt is impossilile,^’ said 
they, “ to receive him with respect.” 

When the Prjpce arrived at Kapilavatthu, the Sakyas had assembled in the 
royal rest-house. The Prince apY>roached the rest-house, and waited. Then 
they said to him, “ This is y<j.^r mother’s father, this is her brotheiv” pointing 
them out. He walked from one to the otldu", saluting them. But although 
he bowed to them till his back ached, not one of them vouchsafed a greeting; so 
ho asked, “ Why is it that none of you greet me ?” The Sakyas replied, “ My 
dear, the youngest princes are all in the country;” then they entertained him 
grandly. 

After a few days’ stay, he set out for home with all his retinue. Just then a 
slave woman washed the seat which he had used in the rest-house with milk- 
water, saying insultingly, “ Here’s the seat where sat the son of Vasabhakhattiya, 
the slave girl!” A man who had left his spear behind was just fetching it, 
when he overheard the ab^.sc of Prince Vidfidabha. He asked what it meant. 
He was toW that Vasabhakhattiya was born of a slave to Mahanama the Sakya. 
This he told to the soldiers: a great uproar arose, all shouting — “Vsisabha- 
kftattiya is a slave woman’s daughter, so they say !” The Prince heard it. “ Yes,” 
thought he, “let them pour milk-wator over the seat I sat in, to wash it ! When 
I am king, I will wash^he place with tl^ir hearts’ blood ! ” 

^’Sheri ht returned* to Savatthi, the courtiers told the whole matter to the 
Rng. The king was enraged against the Sakyas for giving him a slave’s daughter 
to wife. He cut off’ all allowances made to Vasabhakhattiya and her son, and 
gave them only what is pro])er to be given to slave men and women. 

Some few days later the IVIaster came to the palace, and took a seat. The 
king approached him, aticf with a greeting said, “Sir, I am told that your 
clansmen gave me a slave’s daughter to wifr. 1 have cut off their allowances, 
mothJr /fiKkson, anj grant thorn only what slaves would get.” Said .the Master, 
“The Sakyas have done wrong, 0 great king! [148] If they gave any one, they 
•ought to have given a girl of their own bhxHl. But, 0 king, this I say: Vasa- 
bhakhattiya is ^ king’s daughter, and in the house of a noble king she has 
received the ceremonial sprinkling; Vidudabha too was begotten by a noble 
king. Wise men of old lia\^e said, what matters tht? mother’s birth i The birth 
of iho father is the ineas\ire : and to a poor wife, a picker of sticks, they gave 
the ]5osition of queen coirsort ; aird the son Ixmi of her obtained the sovereignty 
of Benai'es, twelve IciCgues in extent, and became King Kattlia-vahana, the 
Wooc^carriQr;” wherieupon he told him the story of the Katthahari Birth i. 

When the king heard this speech he was pleased; and saying to himself, 
“The father’s birth is the measure of the man,” ho again gave mother and son 
the treatment suited to them. 

ISfow the king’s cornmander-in-chief was a man named Bandhula. His wife, 
Mallika, wm barren, and he sent her away to Kusinara, telling her to return 
to her own family. “ I will go,” said she, “ when I have saluted the Master.” 
She Mient to Jetavana, and greeting the Tathfigata stood waiting on one side, 
“Wh^e are you goihg?” he asked. She replied, “My husband has sent me 
home. Sir.” “ Why ?” asked the Master. “ I am barren, Sir, I have no son.” 
“If thaJb is all,” said he, “there is no reason why you should go. Return.” 
She was much pl&ised, and saluting the Master went home again. Her husband 

* No. 7. 
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asked her why she liad come i^ack. She answered, “ The Dasabala sent me back, 
my lord.” “Then,” said the comrxiai^ler-in-chief, “the Tathagata must have 
seen good reason.” The woman sewn after conceived, and when her cravings 
began, told him of it. “ What is it you want he asked. “ My lord,” said she, 
“ I desire to go and bathe and drink the water of the tank in VesSli City where 
the families of the* kings get water for the*ceremonial sprinkling.” The com- 
nmnder-in -chief promised to try. Seizing his bow, strong as a thousand bows, he 
put his wife in a chariot, and left Savatthi, and drove his chariot to Vesall. 

Now at this time there lived close to the gate a Licchavi named Mahali^ 
who had been educated by the same teacher iis the king of KosaWs general, 
Bandhula. This man was blind, and used to advise the Licchavis on all matters 
temporal and spiritual. Hearing the clatter of the chariot as it went over 
the threshold, he said, “ The noise of the chariot of Bandhula the Mallian 1 
[149] This day there will be fear for the Licchavis !” By th<f tank there was 
set' a strong guard, within and without ; above it was spread an iron net ; not 
even a bird could find room to getf through. But the general, dismounting from 
his car, put the guards to flight with the blows of his sword, and burst through 
the iron network, and in the tank bathed his wife and gave her to drink of 
the water ; then after bathing liimself, he set Mallika in the chariot, and left the 
town, and went back by the way he came. 

The guards went and told all to the Licchavis. Then were the kings of the 
Licchavis angry ; and five hundred of them, mounted in five hiindred chariots, 
departed to capture Bandhula the Mallian. They informed Mahali of it, and he 
said, “ Go not ! for he will slay you all ” But they said, “ Nay, but we will 
go.” “ Then if you come to a place where a wheel hns sunk up to the nave, you 
must return. If you return not then, return back from that place when you 
hear the noise of a thunderbolt. If then you turn not, turn back from that 
place where you shall see a hole in front of your chariots. Go no further I” But 
they did not turn back according to his word, but pursued on and on. Mallika 
espied them and said, “There are chariots in sight, my 1 rd.” “Then tell me,” 
said he, “ when they all look like one chariot.” When they all in l line looked 
like one, she said, “ My lord, I see as it were the head of one chariot.” “ Tako 
the reins, then,” said he, and gave the reins into her hand : he stood upright in 
the chariot, and strung his bow. The chariot-wheel sank into the earth nave- 
deep. The Licchavis came to the jdace, and saw it, but turned not back. The 
other went on a little further, and twanged the bow string ; then came a 
noise as the noise of a thunderl)olt, yet even then they turned not, but pursued 
on and on. Bandhula stood up in the chariot and sped a shaft, snd it cleft 
the heads of all the five hundred chariots, and passed right through the five 
hundred kings in the place where the girdle is fastened, and then buried itself 
in the earth. They not perceiving that they were wounded pursued still, 
shouting, “Stop, holloa, stop!” Baiidhula stopt his chariot, ana said, “You 
an*, dead men, and I cannot fight with the dead.” “ What ! ” said they, “dead, 
such as we now are?” “Loose the girdle of the first man,” said Bandhula. 

S I 501 They loosed his girdle, and at the instant the girdle was loosed, he 
dl aead. Then he said to them, “ You are all of you in the same condition ; go 
to your homes, and set in order what should be ordered, and give your directions 
to your wivCfS and families, and then doflT your armour.” They iid and then 
all of them gave up the ghost 2 . 

And Bandhula conveyed Mallika to Savatthi. She bore twin sons sixteen 
times in succession, and they were all migh^ men and heroes, and became 
perfected in all manner of accomplishments. Each one of them had a thousand 

1 Called Maha-licchavi in Dhammapada (p. 219). 

^ This is a variation of a well-known incident. A headsman slices off a man’s 
head so skilfully, that the victim does not know it is done. The victim then takes a 
pinch of snuff, sneezes, and his head falls off. Another form is ; Two men dispute, 
and one swings his sword round. They go on talking, and by and bye the other gets 
up to depart, and falls in two parts. 
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men to attend him, and when they went with th(jir father to wait oh the king, 
they alone filled the courtyard of the paiace to overflowing. 

One day some men who had been defeated in court on a false charge, seeing 
Bandhula «.pproaoh, raised a great outcry, and informed him that the judges 
of the court nad supported a false charge. So Bandhula went into the court, 
and judged the case, and gave eciiuh man his own. The 5rowd uttered loud 
shouts of applause. The king asked what it meant, and on hearing was much 
pleased; all those officers he sent away, and gave Bandhula charge of the 
judgement court, and thenceforward he judged aright. Then the former judges 
became poor, because they no longer received bribes, and they slandered Bandhula 
in the laughs ear, accusing him of aiming at the kingdom himself. The king 
listened to their words, and could not control his suspicions. “But,” he reflected, 
“ if he be slain here, I shall be blamed.” He suborned certain men to harry the 
frontier districts*; then sending for Bandhula, he said, “The borders are in a 
blaze ; go with your sons and capture the brigands.” With him h^ also sent 
other men sufficient, ‘mighty men of war, with instructions to kill him and his 
two-and-thirty sons, and cut oflf their hciwis, and bring them back. 

While he was yet on the way, the hired brigands got wind of the general’s 
coming, and took to flight. Ho settled the people of that district in their 
homes, and quieted the province, and set out for home. Tlien when he was 
not far from the city, those warriors cut off his head and the heads of his sons. 

On that day Mallika had sent an invitation to the two chief disciples along 
with five hundred of the Brethren. Early in the forenoon a letter was brought 
to her, with news that her husband and sons had lost their heads. [151] When 
she heard this, without a word to a soul, she tucked the letter in her dress, and 
waited up(^i the company of the Brethren. Her attendants had given rice to 
the Brethren, when bringing in a bowl of ghee they happened to break the 
b«wl just in front of the Elders. Then the Captain of the Faith said, “ Pots 
are made to be broken ; do not trouble about it.” The lady produced her letter 
from the fold of her dress, saying, “ Here T have a letter informing me that my 
husband and his two-and-thirtv sons have been beheaded. If I do not trouble 
^out that, am I likely to trouble when a bowl is broken ?” The Captain of the 
Faith now began, “Un.seen, unknown and so forth, then rising from his 
seat uttered a discourse, and went home. She summoned her two-and-thirty 
daugh tors-in-law, and to them said, “Your husbands, thoxigh innocent, have 
reaped the fruit of theii former deeds. Do not you grieve, nor commit a sin 
of the souL worse even than the king’s.” This was her advice. The king’s 
spies •hearing this speech brought word to him that they were not angry. 
Then the king was distrest, and wont to her dwelling, and craving pardoti of 
.Mallika and her sons’ wives, offered a boon. She replied, “Be it accepted.” 
She sot out the funeral feast, and bathed, and then went before the king. “ My 
lord,” said she, “you granted me a boon. I want nothing but this, that you 

E ermit my two-and-thirty daughters-in-law and luo to go back to our own 
omes.” The king consented. Each of her two-and-thirty sons’ wives she sent 
away to her home, and herself returned to the home of her family in the city 
of Kusinara. And’ Lhe king gave the post of commander-in-chief to one 
Dlghf|-karayana, sister’s son to the general Bandhula. But he went about 
picking faults ir the king and siiying, “ He murdered my uncle. 

Ever after the murder f)f the innocent Bandhula the king was*devourod by 
remorse, and had no peace of. mind, felt no joy in being king. At that time the 
Matter dwelt near a country town of the Sakyas, named Ulumpa. Thither 
went the king, pitchoxl a camp not far from the park, and with a few 
attendants went to the monastery to salute tlie Master. The five symbols 
of royalty^ he handed to Karayana, and alone entered the Perfumed Chamber. 
All that followed mu^t be described as in the Dhammacetiya Sutta. When he 

4, 

^ Sutta-Nipdta 674: “Unseen, unknown, is the life of men here below.” and 
so forth, for twenty stanzas. This is the Sallamtta. 

® See above, p, 80 note. 
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entered the Perfumed Chamber, Karayana took those sytnbole of royalty, [152] 
and made Vidiidabha king ; and leavi% behind for the king one horse arid a 
serving woman, he went to Savatthi. 

After a pleasant conversation with the Master, the king on his Setum saw 
no army. He enquired of the woman, and learnt what had been done. Then 
set out for the citj^ of Rajagaha, resolved take his nephew with him^, and 
capture Vidodabha. It was late when he came to the city, and the gates were 
shut : and lying down in a shed, exhausted by exposure to wind and sun, he 
died there. 

When the night began to grow brighter, the woman began to wail, “My 
lord, the king of Kosala is past help !” The sound was heard, and news came 
to the king. Ho ])erformed the obsequies of his uncle with great magnificence. 

Vidiidabha once firmly established on the throne remembered that grudge 
of his, and determined to destroy the Sakyas one and all ; to wliich end he set 
out with a large army. That day at dawn the ^^aster, looking forth over the 
world, saw destruction threateuin^his kin, “ I must help my kindred,” thought 
he. In the forenoon he went in search of alms, then after returning from his 
meal lay down lion-like in his Perfumed Chamber, and in the evening-time, having 
past through the air to a spot near Kapilavatthu, sat beneath a tree that gave 
scanty shade. Hard by that place, a huge and shady banyan tree stood on the 
boundary of Vidndabha’s realms. Vidiidabha seeing the Master approached 
and saluting him, said, “ Why, Sir, are you sitting under so thin a tree in all 
this heat ? Sit beneath this shady banyan. Sir.” He replied, “ Let be, 0 king ! 
the shade of my kindred keeps me cool.”— “The Master,” thought the other, 
“ must have come here to protect his clansmen.” So Jio saluted the Master, and 
returned again to SA-vatthi. And the Master rising went to Jetavana.t A second 
time the king called to mind his grudge against the Sakyas, a second time ho 
set forth, and again saw the Master seated in the same place, then again 
returned. A fourth time he set out; and the Master, scanning the former 
deeds of the Sakyas, perceived that noHiing could do a'/ay with the effect of 
their evildoing, in casting j)oison into the river ; so he aid not go thither the 
fourth time. Then king Vidiidabha slew all the Sakyas, beginning with babe« 
at the breast, and with their hearts* blood washed the bench, and returned. 

On the dajr after the Master had gone out for the third time and returned, 
he, [153] having gone his rounds for alms, and his meal over, was resting 
in his Perfumed Chamber, the Brethren gathered from all directions into the 
Hall of Truth, and seating themselves, began to tell of the virtues of the Great 
Being ; “ Sirs, the Master but showed himself, and turned ,^/he king back, and 
set Tree his 'kinsmen from fear of death. A helpful friend is the Master to his 
clan !*’ The Master entered, and asked wliat they talked of as they sat there. 
They told him. Then he said, “ Not now only, Brethren, does the Tathagata 
act for the benefit of his kinsmen ; he did the same long ago.” With those 
words, he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta ruled as king in Benares, and 
observed the Ten Boyal Virtues, he thought to himself: ‘“All over 
India the kings live in palaces supported by many a column. There 
is no marvel, then, in a palace supported by many columns; but what 
if I make a palace with one column only to support itl Then I shall 
be the chief est king of all kings 1” So he summoned his builders, 
and told them to build him a magnificent palace > supported on one 
column. “ Very good,” said they, and away they went into the forest. 

There they beheld many a tree, straight and great, worthy to be the 


^ Tlie quotation should begin at bJuigineyyam, since the king was alone. 
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single column of such a palace. “ Here are Ijiese trees,’* said they, “ but 
the road is rough, and we can nevfir transport them ; we will go ask 
the king^bout it.** When they did so* the king said, ‘‘By hook or by 
crook you must bring them, and that quickly.*’ But they answered, 
“ Neither by hook nor by croolc can the thing be done.** “ Then,** said 
tl)« king, “search for a jiree in my park.** 

TJie builders went to the park, and there they esj)ied a lordly sal tree, 
sti'aight and well grown, worshipt by village and town, and to it the 
royal family also were wont to pay tribute and worship ; and they told 
the king. Sa^^ the king, “ In my park ye have found me a tree : 
good — go and cut it down.** ‘‘So be it,’* said they, and repaired to 
the park, with their hands full of perfunJed garlands and the like ; then 
hanging upon it a five-spray garland*, and encircling it with a string, 
fastening to it a nosegay of flowers, and kindling a lamp, they did 
worship, explaining, [154] “On the seventh day from now we shall cut 
down this tree : it is the king’s command so to cut it down. Let tlio 
deities who dwell in this tree go elsewhither, and not unto us be the 
blame.** 

The gpd who dwelt* in the tree hearing this, thought to himself : 
“ These builders are determined to cut down this tree, and to destroy my 
place of dwelling. Now my life ^ only lasts as long as this my abiding 
place. And all the^young sal tree^ that stand around this, where dwell 
l^he ^eitiei^ kinsfolk, and they arc many, will be destroyed. My 

own destruction does not touch me so near as the destruction of my 
children ; therefore T must protect their lives.** Accordingly at the hour 
of midnight, adorned in divine splendour, he entered into the magnificent 
chamber of the king, and filling the whole chamber with a bright radiance, 
stood'*w6eping beside the king’s pillow. At sight of him the -king, c^er- 
. come by terror, uttered the first stanza : 

Who art thou, standing high in air, with heavenly vesture swathed : 

* Whence come thy fears, ^why flow the tears in which thine eyes are bathed ?” 

On hearing which the king of the gods repeated two stanzas ; 

“ Within thy realm, O liing, they know mo as the Lucky Tree : 

IJpr sixty thou^nd years I stood, and all have worshipt mo. 

“ Though msfty a town and house they made, and many a kiifg’s dwelling, 

Yet me they never did molest, to me no harm did bring r 

^ Then even as they did worship pay, so worshii^ thou, O King ! ” 

[155] Then the king repeated two stanzas ; 

“But such another mighty trunk I never yet did sec, 

So fine a kind in. girth and height, so thick and strong a tree. 

“A lovely palace I will build, one column for support: 

There I will^place thee to abide— thy life shall not be short.” 

^ See note in vol. ii. p. 72. 
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On hearing this the kir^ of the gods repeated two stanzas : 

“Since thou art l>ent to tcar^niy body from me, cut me small, 

And cut me piecemeal limb from limb, 0 King, or not at^^all. 

[156] “Cut first tlip top, the middle next, then last the root of me : 

And if thou cut me so, O King, de^th will not painful be.” 

Then the king repeated two stanzas : 

“First hands and feet, then nose and ears, while yet the victim livetk'. 

And last of all the lieiid let fall — a painful death this gives. 

“ 0 Lucky Tree ! 0 woodland king ! what pleasure couldst thou feel, 

Wliy, for what reason dost thou wish to bo cut up i)iecfmeal?” 

Then the Lucky Tree answepd by repeatii^g two stanzas : 

“The reason (and a reason ^tis full noble) why piecemeal 
I would be cut, 0 mighty king ! come listen while I tell. 

“ My kith and kin all prospering round me well-sheltered grow : 

Those I should crush by one huge fall, — iind great would be their woe.” 

[157] The king, hearing this, was much pleased: ‘‘Tis a worthy god 
this,” thought he, “ he does not wish that liis kinsfolk should lose their 
dwelling-place because he loses his; he acts f^' his kinsfolk’s good.” 
And he repeated the remaining stanza : 

“ 0 Lucky Tree ! O woodland king ! thy thoughts must noble be : 

Thou wouldst befriend thy kindred, so from fear I sot thee free.” 

•j. ¥• 

The king of the gods, having discoursed to this -king, then depjp:ted. 
And the king being established according to his admonition, gave gifts 
and did other good deeds, till he went to fill the hosts of heaven. 


!^rhc Master having ended this discourse said : “Thus It is, BrOthWl, that 
tlic Tathagata acts so as to do good tc» his kith and kin ; ” and then he identified 
the Birth: “At that time Ananda was the king, the followers of the Buddha 
were the deities which were ciiiliodied in the young saplings of the sal tree, and 
1 was myself Lucky Tree, tlje king of the gods.” 


No. 466. 
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[158] “ Others sow,^^ etc . — This story the Master tolfift while dwelling at 
Jctavanii, about Devadatta, when ho had gone down into Hell, taking with 
him five hundred families. 


^ The introductory story is given in Dhammapada^ p. 147 fi‘. 
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Now Devadatta, when the Chief Disciples had gone away, taking his 
followers with them being unable to swallow his pain, spat up hot blood from 
his mt>uth, and departed ; then tormented by great agony, as he remernbei'cd 
the virtues of the Tathagata, he said to himself, “I for nine months have 
thought evil of the Tathagata, but in the Master’s heart is never a sinful 
thought for mo ; in the eighty chief elders is no malice towards me ; by my 
own deeds that I have done I am become all forlorn, and 1 am renounced 
by the Master, by the great Elders, by Elder Rahula chief of my family^, and 
by all the royal clans of the Sakyas. 1 will go to the Master, and reconcile 
mys€i!f with him.” So beckoning to his followers, he caused himself to be 
carried in a litter, and travelling always by night made his way to the city of 
Kosala. 

Ananda the JClder told the Master, saying, “ Devadatta is coming, they say, 
to make his peace with you.” — “Ananda, Devadatta shall not see me.” Again 
when he hacf arrived at the #ity of Savatthi^ the Elder told it to the Master ; 
and the Blessed One replied as before. When he was at the gate of Jetavana, 
and moving towards the Jetavana lake, his sin came to a head : a fever arose in 
his body, and desiring to bathe and drink, he commanded them to lot him 
out of the litter, that he might drink. No sooner had he alighted, and slood 
upon the ground, than before he could refresh himself the great earth gaped, 
a dame arose from the nethermost hell of Avici and surrounded him. Then he 
knew that his deeds of sin had come to a head, and remombering the virtues 
of the Tathagata, he repeated this stanza^ : 

“With these mj| bones to that supremest Being, 

•Marked with an hundred lucky marks, all-seeing, 

God, more than God, who man’s bull-spirit tames. 

With all my soul to Buddha 1 am fleeing I” 

Bvit in the very act taking refuge, he wius doomed to the Hell Avici. And 
ther(^ were ^ve hundred families of nis attendants, whi(;h families following 
4iim reviled the Dasabala, and abused him, and in the Avici hell were born, they 
also. Thus he went to Avici, taking with him five hundred families. 

So one day they were talking in the Hall of Truth : “ Brother, the sinful 
Devadatta, [159] through greed of gain, set his anger causelessly against the 
Supreme B\iddha, and witli no regard for tlie terrors of the future, with five 
hundred families was doomed to hell.” The Master entering asked of what they 
were t^)Qakpig : th^ told him. Said he, “Brethren, Devadatta being greedy of 
gain and honoiu* haa no eye for the tcrroi-s of the future ; and in former tifues, 
as now, regarding not the terrors of the future, he with his followers through 
greed of i)re8ent happiness Cixme to utter ruin.” So saying, ho told them 
a story of the x)i<^t. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benarc^s, there 
Btoo(f near Bewares a great town of car{>enters, containing thousand 
families. The carpenters from this town used to profess that they would 
make a bed, or a chair, or a house, and after receiving a large advance 
from menjs hands, they i)roved able to make nothing whatever. Tlie 
people used to upbraid every carpenter they met with, and interfered 
• , 

^ Saripntta and Moggallana. 

* Cf. Hardy, Buddhism, p. 328. 

* ® Devadatta was brother-in-law of the Buddha. 

* Dhammapada, p. 148. 
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with them. So those debtors wore so much harassed that they could 
live there no longer. “ Let us go ^nto some foreign land,” said they, 
“ and find some place or other to dwell in ; ’’ so to the forest they went. 
They cut down tr^es, they built a mighty ship, and launched her in the 
river, and took her away from that town, and at a distance of some three- 
quarters of a league * they laid her up. Then in, the middle of the night 
they returned to the town to fetch their families, whom they conveyed 
on board ship, and then proceeded in due course to the ocean. There 
they sailed at the wind’s will, until they reached an island that lay 
in the midst of the sea. Now in that island grew wild# all manner of 
plants an(} wild fruit-trees, rice, sugar-cane, banana, mango, rose-apple, 
jack, cocoanut, and what not. ^Thei'e was another man who had been 
shipwrecked and had taken possession of that island before them, and 
lived therein, eating the rice and enjoying the sugar-cane and all the 
rest, by which he had grown stout and sturdy ; naked he went, and his 
hair and beard were grown long. The carpenters thought, “If yonder 
island is haunted of demons, we shall all perish ; so we will explore it.” 
Then seven brave men [1 60] and strong, arming them with the five kinds 
of weapons®, disembarked and explored that islanS. ^ 

At that moment the castaway had just broken his fast, and drunk 
of the juice of the sugar-cane, and in high contentment was lying on hfs 
back in a lovely spot, cool in the sha^e on some sandjwhich glistered like 
silver plate; and he was thinking, “No such happiness as thi^ have <jhejj 
who dwell in India, that plough and sow ; better to me is this island than 
India ! ” He sang for joy, and was at the height of bliss. 


The Master, to explain liow this castaway sang for joy an^* bliss, r6i)eat6l the 
first stanza : 

“Others sow and others plough, 
liiving by the sweat o’ the brow ; 

In my realm they have no share: 

India? this is better far!” 


The scolits who were exploring the isle caught the* sound of his 
singing, and said, “ It seems the voice of man that we hear ; let us make 
acquaintance with him.” Following the sound, they came upon the man, 
but his aspect horrified them. “ 'Tis a goblin !” they crie^, and put 
arrow to bow. When the man saw them, he was^ in fear of i)eing 
wounded, so he called out — “ I am no goblin, sirs, but a man : spare my 

^ See vol. ii. p. 147, note. 

Sword, spear, bow, shield, axe. 
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life!’* — “What!” said they, ‘‘do uieii go ali naked and defenceless like 
you?” and asked him again and again^ only to receive the same answer, 
that he %^as*a man. At last they approached him, and all began to talk 
pleasantly together, and the new-comers asked how he panie thither. The 
other told them the truth of it. “As a reward for your good deeds you 
h^kve come hither,’* said die, “this is a first-rate island. No need here to 
work with your hands for a living; of rice and sugar-cane, and all the 
rest, there is no end here, and all growing wild ; you may live here 
without anxiety.” “Is there nothing else,” they asked, [ICl] “to hinder 
our living hefel” “No fear is there but this: the isle is haunted by 
demons, and the demons yould be incensed to see the excretigns of your 
bodies ; so when you would relieve yourselves, dig a hole in the sand and 
hide it there. That is the only danger ; there is no other ; only always 
be careful on this point.” 

Then they took up their abode in the place. 

But among these thousand families there were two master workmen, 
one at the head of each five hundred of them ; and one of these was 
foolish and greedy of th^ best food, the other wise and not bent on getting 
the best#of everything. 

^ In course of time as they continued to dwell there, all grew stout and 
sturdy. Then they thought, “We have not been merry men this long 
time' : we will maje some toddy Sfom the juice of the sugar-cane.” So 
►t|ie^ caused the strong drink to be mad(^, and being drunken, sang, 
danced, sported, then in thoughtlessness relieved themselves here, there, 
and everywhere without hiding it, so that they made the island foul and 
disgusting. The deities were incensed because these men made their 
playinjj-pface all foul. “Shall we bring the sea over it,*’ they de- 
liberated,* “ and Cleanse the island ? — This is the dark fortnight : • now 
our gathering is broken up. Well, on the fifteenth day from now, at 
t]^e first of the full moon, at the time of the moon’s rising, we will bring 
up the sea and make an end of them all.” , Thus they fixed the day. 
At this a righteous deity who was one of them thoiight, “I would not 
that these should. perish J^efore my eyes.” So in his compassion, at the 
tim^when the ratgi were sitting at their doors in pleasant converse, after 
their evening*' meal, he made the whole island one blaze ©f light, and 
adorned in all splendour .stayed poised in the air towards the north, and 
spoke Jjo them thus : “ O ye carpenters ! the deities are wroth with you. 
Dwell n(f longer in this place, for in half a month from this time, the 

1 ^here seems to be something wrong with the text : as it stands, the meaning is : 
*‘For a long time these have not been heroes.” But the word sCvro is used 
idiomatically, mro hutva ‘as bold as brass,’ i. 262. 30, ii. 119. 22. It might well 
be used of * Dutch courage.’ — Or perhaps sura (brandy) in some form may lurk 
here. 
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deities will biing up the sea, [162] and destroy you one and all. There- 
fore flee from this place.*’ And he repeated the second stanza : 

“In thrice five days the moon will rise to view; 

Then 3^om the sea a mighty flood is due 

This mighty island to o’er'whelm : then haste, 

Elsewhere take shelter, that it hurt not you.** 

With this advice, he returned to his own place. He gone, another 
comrade of his, a cruel god, thought, “Perhaps they will follow his 
advice and escape; I will prevent their going, and bring them all to 
utter destruction.** So adorned in divine splendour, hetmade a great 
blaze of light over the whole place, and apj^roaching them, remained 
poised in the air towards the sohth, as he asked, “ Has there been a god 
here?’* “There has,” was the reply. “What did he tell you?” They 
answered, “Thus and thus, my lord.** He then said, “This god does not 
wish you to live here, and in anger speaks. Go not elsewhither, but stay 
even here.** And with these words, he repeated two stanzas : 

“To me by many signs it is made clear. 

That mighty ocean flood of which you hear 
Shall never this great island overwhelm : 

Then take your pleasure, grieve not, never fear. 

“Here you have lit upon a wide abode, 

Full of all things to eat, of drink and food; 

I see no danger for y<vu : come, enjoy J 
Unto all generations this your good.’* 

[163] Having thus in these two stanzas offered to relieve their 
anxiety, he departed. When he was gone, the foolish carpenter lifted 
up his voice, and paying no heed to the saying of the righteous deity, he 
cried, “ Let your honours listen to me !** and addressed all the Caigpenters 
in the fiftlr stanza : 

“That god, who from the southern quarter clear 
Cries out. All safe ! from him the truth we heap; 

Fear or foa^r not, the northern kn«ws no whit: 

Why grieve, then i take your pleasure — never fear ! 

On heai'ing him, the five hundred carpenters* who were greedy of good 
things inclined to the counsel of the foolish carpenter. «But theA the^wise 
cai’penter refused to hearken to his saying, and addressing\he carpenters 
rej>eated four stanzas: 

“While those two goblins gainst each other cry. 

One calling fear, and one security. 

Come hear my rede, lest soon and out of hand 
Ye all together perish utterly. 

“ Let us join all to build a mighty bark, 

A vessel stout, and place within this ark 

All fittings : if this southern spoke the truth. 

And the other said but folly, oft* the mark * 
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“This vessel for us good at need shall be; 

Nor will we leave this isle incontinent ; 

But if the northern god spake truthfully, 

The southern dia but foolishness present — 

[164] Then in tho ship we all embark together, 

And where our safely lies, all hie us thitheik 

“ Take not for best or worst what first you hoar ; 

But whoso leTO all pass within the ear, 

And then delilierating takes the moan, 

That man to safest harbourage will steer b” 

After this, he again said ; “ Come now, let us follow the words of both 
the deities. Itet us build a ship, and then if the words of the first be 
true, into that ship we w^l climb and depart; but if the words of the 
other be true, we will put the ship out of the way, and dwell here.” 
When he had thus spoken, said the foolish carpenter : [165] “ Go to ! you 
see a crocodile in a teacup ! you are too-too slow ! The first god spake 
in anger against us, the second in aflTection. If we leave this choicest of 
isles, whither shall wo gol But if you needs must go, take your tail 
with you, and make your ship : we want no ship, we !” 

The wise man with^those that followed him, built a ship, and put all 
the fittings aboard, and he and the whole company stood in the ship. 
Xhen on the day of the full moon, at the time of moon-rising, up from 
the ocean a wave arose, and kuee-deep it swept over the whole island. 
The wise man, wh^n he observed ^e rising of the wave, cast loose the 
%hipt Those of the foolish carpenter’s party, five hundred families they 
were, sat still, saying to one another, “ A wave has arisen, to sweep over 
the island, but it will be no deeper.” Then the ocean-wave rose waist- 
deep, man-deep, deep 'as a palm-tree, as seven palm-trees, and over the 
who^ isldnd it rolled. The wise man, fertile in resource, not snared by 
greed of* good iSiings, departed in safety; but the foolish carpenter, 
greedy of good things, not regarding the fear of the future, with five 
hundred famikes was destroyed. 


The other three ‘stanzas, full of instruction, illustrating this matter, are 
stanms of .the Perfect Wisdom : 

f 

“As through mid-ocean, by the deeds they did. 

The traders scai)ed away in happiness : 

* So wise men, comprehending what lies hid 

Within the future, will no jot transgress. 

“Fools in their folly, eaten up with greed 

Who future dangers do not comprehend. 

Sink overwhelmed, in face of present need, 

As these in middest-ocean found their end. 


^ Tliis metaphor is not in the Pali. 
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[166] “Accomplish then the deed before the need, 

Let not lacfe hurt niQ of the needful thing. 

Who timely do the necessary deed 

Gome time, come never into Huffering.” 

When the Mast^jr had ended this discourse, he said : “ Not now for the first 
time, Brethren, but formerly also, hfis Devatlatta been ensnared by pleasures 
f>f ilie present, and without a look to the future, has come to destruction w\^.h 
all his companions.” So saying, he identified tlfo Birth: “At that time, 
Devailatta was the foolish carpenter, Kokillika was the unrighteous deity, that 
stood in the soutliern region, Sariputta was the deity who stood in the northern 
part, and I was myself the wise carpenter.” 


No. 467. 

KAMA-JATAKAh 


[167] “//c that dcsireSf' etc. This story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetavana, about a certain brahmin. t 

A brahmin, so they say, who dwelt at Sfivatthi, was felling trees on the bank 
of the Aciravati, in order to cultivate, the land. Th(^ i^lastor perceiving his 
destiny^, when he visited Savatthi for alius, went out of Ids road to ^alk sweetly 
with him. “AVhat tire you doing, brahmin he asked. “0 Gotama,” saiS tho 
man, “I am cutting a space free for cultivation.” “Very good,” ho replied, “go 
on with your work, brahmin.” In the same manner the Master came and 
talked with him wlien the felled trunks were all away, and the man was clearing 
his acre, and again at [ilowing time, and at making tliedittle embanked -squares 
for water"*. Now on the day of sowing, the brahmin said, “To-day, .0 Ootama, 
is my plowing festiv^al't Avlicu this corn is rijn^, 1 will give alms in p?ei/^y to 
the 6rder, with the Buddha at their head.” The Master accii)ted his offer, iind 
went away. On another day he came, and saw the brahmin watching the corn. 
“What are you doing, brahmin ?” asked he. “Watching the corn, 0 Gotama !” 
“Very good, brahmin,” said the Master, and away he wont. Then the brahmin 
thought, “ How often Gotam^^ the ascetic comes this# way ! Without doubt he 
wants food. Well, fooil 1 will give him.” On the day when this thought 
came into his mind, when he went home, there he found the Master come also. 
Thereat arose in tlie brahmin a wondrous groat confidence. < • 

By and bye, when ripe was the corn, the brahmin resolved, to-morrow be 
would reap the field. But while he lay in bed, in the iipper^roadhcs oi the 
Aciravati the* rain poured in bucketsful : down came a flood, and carried the 
whole crop away to the sea, so that not one stalk was left. When the flood 

^ See No. 228 (ii. p. 149 of this tranBlatiou). 

® I.e. hia capacity in the spiritual life. 

® liefer to the following passage in Vedantaparihhdshd : g ‘ yathil tadfigo^akam 
kulyatmana hfddrdu pravi^ya tadvadeva catuskonfidyriktirain bhavati.’ (For thic note 
I am indebted to Prof. Cowell.) See also Sieeman, Jiamblea (Cc. ii. 178. 

* There was a great yearly ceremony of this kind, at which the King held the 
plough; see Hardy’s Manual of Bnddlmvu p. 150. * 
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subaided, and the brahmin beheld the destruction# of his (Tops, he had not the 
strength to stand: pressing his hand im his heart (for he was overcome with 
great sorrow) he went weeping home, and lay down lamenting. In the morning 
the Maiste^ saw this brahmin overwhelmed with his woe, and thought he, “ I 
will be the brahmin’s support.” So next day, after his alms-round in Siivatthi, 
on his return from receipt of food he sent the Brethren back’to their monastery, 
and himself with the junior who attended him visited th(; man’s house. [IGS] 
When the brahmin heard of his coming, he took heart, thinking My fricim 
must be come for a kindly talk.” lie offcTed him a seat; the IVl aster entering 
sat upon the seat indicated, and asked, “Why are you downhearted, brahmin? 
what has happened to displease you?” “O Gotania 1” said the man, “from 
the time that I cut down the ti’ees on the bank of the Aciravatl, you know 
what I have been doing. I have been going about, and i>romising gifts to you 
when that crop Should be ripe : now a flood has carried off the whole crop, 
away to the sea, nothing is left at all ! Grain has been destroyed to +Jic amount 
of a hundred waggon-loads, alid so 1 am de(?^) in grief!” — “Why, will what is 
lost c(mie back for grieving?” — “No, Gotania, that will it not.” — “If that is 
so, why grieve? The wealth of beings in this world, or tlieir corn, when they 
have it, they have it, and when it is gone, why, gone it is. No composite thing 
but is subject to destruction ; do not brood over it.” Thus comforting him, the 
Master repeated the Kama^ Scripture as appropriate to his case. At the 
conclusion ‘of the Kama, the mourning brahmin was established in the Fruit 
of the First Path. The Master having eased him of his pain, arose from his 
seat, and returned to the monastery. 

All the town heard h^w the Master ha<l found such a brahmin pierced 
with the mugs of grief, had consoled him and established him in the Fruit 
of the First Path. The Brethren talked of it in the H/ill of Truth : “ Hear, 
Sirs ! The Dasabala made friends witli a bralimin, grew intimate, took his 
opportunity to declare the Law to hiaii, w'hen pierceil with tlie pangs of griiT, 
oiused him of pain, e,igbablished him in- the Fruit of the First Path!” The 
Master canw in, and* asked, “What s]>oak ye of, Brethren, as ye sit here 
tiigetner?” They told him. He replied, “This is not the first time. Brethren, 
I have cured his grief, but I did tlie same long, long ago:” and with tlieso words 
ho told a story of the past. 


0\c(> lyion a yme, Brahmadatta king of Bonar(‘s had two sons. To 
the elder he gave the viceroyalty, tlie younger he made commander- 
in-cliief. AfLu’wards when Brahmadatta was dead, the courtiers were for 
making the elcfer son king by the ceremonial sprinkling. But he said, 
“ 1 care nought for a kingdom : let my younger brother have it.” They 
► begged and besought him, but he would none of it ; and the younger 
was sprinkled to be* king.' The elder cared not for the viceroyalty, or 
any sHch thmg^ ai?d when they begged him to remain, and feed on the 
fat of the land, “Nay,” quoth he, “I have nothing to do in this city,” 
[16J] and he departed from Benares. To the frontier he went; and 
dwelt with^a rich merchant’s family, working with his own hands. These 
after a while, learning that he was a king’s son, would not allow liim 
to woFk, but waited^upon him as a prince should be attended. 

Nftw after a time the king’s officers came to that village, for taking a 
survey of the fields. Then the merchant came to the prince, and said, 

1 Kdniastittmh: in Svttn-Nipdta, iv. i. (p, 14G). See first stanza below. 
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*‘My lord, we support yxi; will you send a letter to your younger 
brother, and procure for us remission of taxes To this he agreed, and 
wrote as follows: “I am living with the family of such a«merchant; 
1 pmy you remit ^their taxes for my sake.^’ The king consented, and so 
did. Thereupon all the villagers, and the people of the country side, came 
to him, and said, “ Get our taxes remitted, and^e will pay taxes to ycu.^’ 
For them too he sent his petition, and got the taxes remitted. Aft^r that 
the people paid their taxes to him. Then his receipts and honour were 
great ; and with this greatness grew his covetousness also. So by degrees 
he asked for all the district, he asked for the office of iriceroy, and the 
younger bi*other gave it all. Then-as his greed kept growing, he was not 
content even with viceroyalty, *and determined to seize the kingdom ; to 
which end he set out with a host of people, and taking up a position 
outside the city, sent a letter to his younger brother — “Give me the 
kingdom, or fight for it.’’ 

The younger brother thought: “This fool refused once kingdom, 
and viceroyalty, and all ; and now says he, I will take it by battle ! If I 
slay him in battle, it will be my shame; what care I for being king?” 
So he sent a message, “I have no wish to light: you maj have the 
kingdom.” The other accepted it, and made his younger brother viceroy. 

Thenceforward he ruled the kingdom. But so greedy was he, that 
one kingdom could not content hi^, but he crav^ for two kingdoms, 
then for three, [170] and yet saw no end to his greed. * * 

At that time Sakka, king of the Gods, looked abroad : “ Who ai*e 
they,” thought ho, “carefully tend their parents? who give alms and 
do good? who are in the power of greed?” He .perceived that this man 
was subject to greed : “Yon fool,” thought he, “is not satisfied with being 
king of Benares. Well, 1 will teach him a lesson.” <8o in th© ^i^e of a 
young brahmin, he stood at the door of the palace, and sent in word, 
that at the door stood a clever young man. He wag admitted, and 
wished victory to the kii)g; then the king saic^ “Why have you come?” 
“Mighty King!” he answered, “I have a thing to say to you, but 
I desire privacy.” By power of Sakka, at that ‘veyy instant the people^ 
retired. Then said the young man, “O great king 1 JL knoMf thre^ cities, 
prosperous,* thronged with men, strong in troops and Iforses : of these 
by my own power I will obtain the lordship, and deliver it to you. 
But you must make no delaying, and go at once.” The king being 
full of covetise gave his consent. (But by Sakka’s power he was pre- 
vented from asking, “Who are you? whence come? and what yo you 
to receive?”) So much Sakka said, and then retuAed to the aljode of 
the Thirty-three. 

Then the king summoned his courtiers, and thus addressed them*. 

^ The quotation of the youth’s words bepfins at itnu 
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A youth has been here, promising to capture and give me the lordship 
of three kingdoms ! Go, look for him ! Send the drum a-beating about 
the city, assemble the army, make no delay, for I am about to take three 
kingdoms 1 ’’ “ O great king ! they said, “ did you o^er hospitality to 
the young man, or did you ask wliere he dwelt “ No, no, T offered him 
no hospitality, I did not ask where he dwelt: go, and look for him ! They 
searched, but found him not ; they informed the king, they could not in 
the whole city 6nd the young man. On hearing this the king became 
gloomy. “The lordship over three cities is lost,^’ he thought again and 
again : “I am «horn of great glory. Doubtless the young man went 
away angry with me, that I gave him no money for his expenses, nor a 
place to dwell in.” [171] ^hen in his body, full of greed, a burning 
arose; as the body burnt, his bowels were moved to a bloody flux; as 
the food went in, so it came out; physicians could not cure him, the 
king was exhausted. His illness was bruited abroad all through the 
city. 

At that time, the Bodhisatta had returned to his parents in Benares 
from Takkasila, after mastering all bmnches of learning. He hearing 
the news ^bout the king, proceeded to the palace door, with intent 
to^cure him, and sent in a message, that a young man was there ready to 
cure the king. The king said, “preat and most renowned physicians, 
known far and near, Jre not able to ^ure me : what can a young lad do ? 
IJ^y his expenses, and let him depart.” The young man made answer, 
“ I want no fee for my physic, but I will cure him ; let him simply 
and solely pay me the price of my remedy.” When the king heard this, 
he agreed, and admitted him. The young man saluted the king, *‘Fpar 
nothing, O* king ! ” said he ; “ I will cure you ; do but tell me the 
origin'^oi* y^ur dis<ft’der.” The king answered in wrath, “What is that 
to you 1 make up your medicine.” “ O great king,” quoth he, “ it is the 
way of physiciaps, first to leaxm whence the disease arises, then to make 
a remedy to , suit.” “ Wejl, well, my son,” said, the king, and proceeded 
to tell the origin of the disease, beginning whei'e that young man had 
^come,* and made his^ promise, that he would take and give to him the 
lordshjp over, three jities. “Thus, my son, the disease arose from greed ; 
now cure it if ytu can.” “ What, O king 1” quoth he, “can you capture 
those cities by grieving ? ” — “ Why no, my son.” — “ Since that is so, 
wh}^ grieve, 0 great kingl Every thing, animate or inanimate, must 
pass away,'^Wd leave •all behind, even its own body. [172] Even should 
you obtain rule over four cities, you could not at one time eat four 
plates ^of food, reclilie on four couches, wear four sets of robes. You 
ought not to be the slave of desire ; for desire, when it increases, allows 
no release from •the four states of suffering.” Thus having admonished 
him, the Great Being declared the Law in the following stanzas : 
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“He that deaires a thing, and then this his desire fulfilment blesses, 

Sure a glad-hearted man is he, Usoause his wish he now possesses^. 

“He that desires a thing, and then this his desire fulfilment blesses, 
Desires throng on him more and more, as thirst in time of heat oppresses. 

“As in the hoVned kine, the horn with their growth larger grows: 

So, in a foolish undiscerning man, that nothing knows. 

While grows the man, the more and more grovs thirst, and craving grows 

“Give all the rice and corn on earth, slave-men, and kine, and hoij^e, 

Tis not enough for one : this know, and keep a righteous course. 

“A king that should subdue the whole world wide, 

The whole wide world up to the ocean bound, 

With this side of the sea unsatisfied 
W 9 uld crave what might beyond the sea bo found. 

“ Brood on desires within the heart — content will ne’er arise. 

Who turuvS from these, and the true cure descries. 

Ho is content, whom wisdom satisfies. 

“ Best to be full of wisdom : those no lust can set afii*o ; 

Never the man with wisdom filled is slave unto desire. 

“ Crush your desires, and little want, not greedy all to win : 

Ho that is like the sea is not burnt by desire within, 

But like a cobbler, cuts the shoe according to the skin. 

[173] “For each desire that is let go a happiness *is won: 

Ho that all happiness would have, must with all lust have done.” 

[174] But as the Bodhisatta was repeating these stanzas, his mind 
being concentrated on the king’s^^white 8unshad% there arose in him 
the mystic rapture attained through white light**. The kin^ on hie pa^rt 
became whole and well ; he arose in joy from his seat, and addressed him 
thus : “ When all those physicians could not heal me, a wise youth has 
made me whole by the medicine of his wisdom.r* And he then repeated 
the tenth stanza ; 

[1>5] “Ei^ht^ verses have you uttered, worth a thousanfl pieces^each^ 

Take, O groat brahmin ! take the sum, for sweet is this your speech.” ^ 

At which the Great Being repeated tinf eleventh : • 

“For thousands, hundreds, million times a million^, nought* care I: 

As the last verso I uttered, in my heart desire did die.”, ^ 

More and yet more delighted, the king^recitetl* the last stanza in 
praise of the Great Being ; 

“Wise and good is indeed this youth, all the lore of all worlds knowing: 
All desire in very truth is mother of misery by his showing,” 

1 Sutta-Nipdta, iv. 1 (p. 146), verse 766. • 

This is one of the ten kinds of Kasim, or ways in which the devotee may fall into 
the mystic trance. See Childers, s.v, . # * 

3 ‘Beginning with the second, those which explain the misery of desire ai^ eight,’ 
quoth the Scholiast. The first stanza, it will be remembered, is a quotqjbion from 
Sutta-Nipdta, and possibly may have been added later, 

* The nuniber vahutam is 1 followed by 28 ciphers. 
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“Great king!” said the Bodhisatia, “ be .circumspect, and walk in 
righteousness,” Thus admonishing tfie king, he passed through the air 
to Hiinala|;a, and living the life of a recluse, while life lasted, cultivated 
the Excellences, and became destined for the world of Brahma. 


Thjs disco\irsc ended, the Master said, “Thus, Brothron, in former days 
as now, I made this brahmin whole so saying, ho identified the Birth : “At 
that time this brahmin was the king, and I was the wise young man.” 


[176] “ Thtis 8})akey^ etc. This story the Master told wliile dwelling at 
Jetavana, for the instruction of the King of Kosala. 

At one time, they t^y the king, inlo-\lcatcd with power, and devoted to the 
pleasures of ^n, held no court of justicef and grew remiss in attending upon the 
^ddlta. One day he remembered the Dasabala; thought he, “I must visit 
him.” So after oreaking his fast, he ascended his magnificent chariot, and 
liroceeding to the monastery, greeted him and took a seat. “ How is it, gi’oat 
King,” asked the Bodhisatta, “that you have not showed yourself for so long?” 
“0, sir,” replied the king, .“I have been so busy, that there luis been no 
opportunity of waiting upon you.” “Great King,” quoth he, “not meet is it 
to negke^ siich as I am, who can give admonition, Supreme Buddhas, dwelling 
too in a mohastery ft front. A king ought to nde vigilant in all kingly duties, 
to his subjects like mother or father, forsaking all evil courses, never omitting 
the ten virtues of a king. AVhen a king is righteous, those who suiTound him 
are yighteous also. No marvel were it, in truth, if under my instruction you 
were to rule in righte<uisnegs ; but wise men of ohj, even when there was no 
teacher to instruct them, by their own understanding established in the three- 
fold practice of .well-doing, declared the Law to a great multitude of people, and 
•with alll their attendant^ w*ent.bo swell the hosts of heaven.” With these words, 
at his request, the Master told a story of the past. 


^nce upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta swas born, as son of his Queen Consort. They gave him the 
name of Prince Janasandha. NTow when he came of age, and had 
returned from Taklj^isila, where he had been educated in all accomplish- 
ments, the king gave a general pardon to alj prisoners, and gave him the 
viceroyalty. Afterwards when his father died, he became king, and then 
he caused to be built six almonries : at the four gates of the city, in the 
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midst of it, and at the palace gate. There day by day he used to distribute 
six hundred thousand pieces of mcmey, and stirred up all India with his 
almsgiving; the prison doors he opened for good and all, th<i places of 
execution he destpyed, all the world he protected with the four sorts of 
beneficence’, [177] he kept the five virtues, observed the holy fast-day, 
and ruled in righteousness. From time to time he would gather togelAier 
his subjects, and declare the Law to them : “ Give alms, practise yirtue, 
righteously follow your business and calling, educate yourselves in the 
days of your youth, gain wealth, do not behave like a village cheat or a 
dog, bo not harsh nor cruel, do your duty in caring fort mother and for 
father, ii^ family life honour your elders.’* Thus he confirmed multitudes 
of people in good living. * 

Once on the holy day, fifteenth of the fortnight, having undertaken 
to keep the holy day, he thought to himself, “ I will declare the Law to 
the multitudes, for the continual increase of good and blessing to them, 
and to make them vigilant in their life.” Then he caused the drum to 
beat, and beginning with the women of his own household, gathered to- 
gether all the people of the city. In the courtyard of his palace he sat, on 
a splendid couch set apart, beneatli a pavilion adorned with jewels, and 
declared the Law in these words : ‘*0 people of the city ! to you I will 
declare the practices that will cause you sufiering, and those which will 
not. Be vigilant, and hear with cafi^ and attention.^ 

The Master opened his mouth, a precious jewel among mouths, full of truth, 
and with a voice sweet as honey explained this addrcvss of the king of Kosala : 

“Thus spake King Janasandha: Ten things in* truth there be. 

Which if a man omit to do, he suffers presently. 


“Not to have got nor gathered store in time, the heart torments; 

To think he sought no wealth before he afterwards ropents. ^ 

“How hard is life fo> men untaught! he thinks, repenting vsore 
That learning, which he now might use, he would not learn before. 

“A slandei’or once, dishonest once, a backl^tei' uyki^^d, 

Cruel, and harsh was 1 : g(X)d cause for sorrow now I find. 

[178] “A shiycr was 1, merciless, and to no creature gave, « 

Contemptible; for this (quoth he) much soitojv now 1 have. 

“When I had many wives (thinks he) to whom I owed their due, 

1 left them for another’s wife; which now I dearly rue. 

“When plenteous store of food and drink there was, he sorrows sore, 
To think he never gave a gift in the old time before. ^ 

“Ho grieves to think that when ho could, he wo’ui^ not care and tend 
Mother and father, now .grown old, their youth now at an end 2. 

* Liberality, Affability, Impartiality, Good Buie. 

- Compare Sutta-Nipdta, 98, 124. 
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“To have slighted teacher, monitor, or fath<;r, who would try* 

To gratify his every wish, causes deep misery. 

“To have treated brahmins with neglect, ascetics many a one 
Kol^ and learned, in the past, makes him repent anon. 

“ Sweet is austerity performed^ a good man honoured Veil : 

That he did no such thing before ^tis sad to have to tell. 

“Who these ten things in wisdom brings to full {iccomplislnnent, 
•A.nd to all men his duty does, will never need repent.” 


[180] Thus ♦wice in the month did the Great Being discourse in the 
same way to the multitude. And the multitude, established in his 
admonition, fulfilled these ten things, and f)ccame destined for heaven. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he said, “Thus, 0 great king, 
wise men of old, untaught and from their own intelligence, declared the Law, 
and established multitudes in the way to heaven.” With these words, hi) 
identified the Birth : “At that time the Buddha's followers were the pco[>le, and 
1 was myself King Janasandha.” 


No. 469. 

MAtlA-KANHA-JATAKA. 


“d blad'y bla(Jc hoimd,^ etc. This story tlie Master told while dwelling at 
Jetfivana, about living for the benefit of the world. 

One day, they say, the ^Brethren as they sat in the Hall of Truth, were 
talking together. “Sirs,” one would say, “the IMaster, ever practising friend- 
•ship awards the mulJitifde.s,of the i>eople, has forsaken an agreeable abode, 
ana lives just for the good of the world. He has attained supreme wisdom, 
yet ofdiis own accord takes bowl and robe, and goes on a journey of eighteen 
leagues or moref For the Five Elders^ he set a-rolling the Wheel of the 
Law; on the fifth day* of the half-month he recited the Anattalakkhana 
Scriutures, and bestowed sainthood upon them all; lie went to Uruv^ela^, and 
to the ascetics with matted hair he showed miracles three thousand and half a 
thousand, anid persuaded them to join the Order; at Oayaslsa'^ he recited the 
Discourse upon Fire, and bestowed sainthood upon a thousand of these ascetics ; 

• % . 

^ The five who accompanied Buddha when he began his life as an ascetic : Anna- 
kondafina^ Bhaddiya, Vappa, Assaji, Mahanama. See Hardy, Manual^ p. 165. 

^ Hardy, p. 188,® He there preached to the fire-worshippers. 

^ Now Brahmayoni, a mountain near Gaya. See Hardy, p. 191. 
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to Mahakassapa^ when he Jiad gone forward three miles to meet him, after 
three discourses he gave the higher Orders ; all alone, after the iioon-d^ meal, 
he went a journey of forty -live leagues, and then established in the Fruit of 
the Third Path Pukkusa (a youth of very good birth) ; to nieot M^akappiiia^ 
he went forward a space of two thousand leagues, and bestowed sainthood upon 
him; alone, in th^ afternoon he went a journey of thirty leagues, and estab- 
lished in sainthood that cruel and harsh man Ahgulimala^; thirty leagues 
also ho traversed, and established Alavaka^ in the Fruit of the First Path, 
and saved the prince; in the Heaven of the Thirty-Three he dwelt three 
months, and tiiught full comprehension of the Law to eight hundred nlillions 
of deities*; to Brahmans world he went, and destroyed the false doctrine of Baka 
Brahma^, and bestowed sainthood on ten thousand Brahmas; every year he goes 
on pilgrimage in three districts, and to such men as are capable of receiving, he 
gives the Kefugos, the Virtues, and the fruits of the difforenf stages ; [181] he 
oven acts .for the good of snakes and ganila birds and the like, in many ways.” 
In such words they praised the goodness and \^forth of the Dasabala*s life for 
the good of the world. The Master came in, and asked what they talked of as 
they sat there? They told him. “And no wonder. Brethren,” said he. “I 
who now in my iKjrfect wisdom would live for the world’s good, even I in the 
past, in the days of passion, lived for the good of the world.” So saying, he 
told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, in the days of the Supreme Buddha Kassapa, there 
reigned a king named XJsInara. It was a long time after th^ Supreme ' 
Buddha Kassapa had declared the Four Truths, and liberated multitudes 
of people from bondage, and had bpeii translated to swell the number of 
those who dwell in Nirvana; and •the religion had fallen ^into decay. 
The Brethren gained their livelihood in the twenty-one unlawful ways*; 
they associated with the Sisters, and sons and daughters were born to 
them ; Brethren forsook the duties of the Brotherhood, and Sisters 
forsook the duties of Sisters, lay Brethren and Sisters the duties of such, 
brahmins did no longer the duties of a brahmin : men for the ^jiojt part 
foltowed the ten paths of evil-doing, and as they died thus filled the hosts 
of all states of suflering. * * 

Then Sakka, observing that no new deities came into being, looked 
abroad upon the world ; *and then he perceived how men were born into 
states of suffering, and that the religion of the Buddha, had deoayed. 
“What shall I do, now?” he wondei’ed. — ^ Ah, f 'have it!” thought 
he : “I will scare and terrify mankind; and when I they^are telrified, 

J See J. P. T. S. 1888, p. 67. 

- Hardy, p. 249. 

® This was a tree- demon, who claimed sacrifice of one victim evdly day. The 
King’s own son was to be eaten, when Buddha saved him. Hardy, p, 261, 

* Hardy, p. 298. . t 

® The beings who dwelt in the three worlds of Brahma were called * bmhmd.* The 
story alluded to here is given in No. 40f5 (iii. 219 of this translation); Hardy^ Manual, 
p. 386. 

® Op. ii. p. 67 of this translation. 
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I will console them, I will declare the Law, I«will restore religion which 
has decayed, I will make it last for another thousand years!’* With 
this resolwe, he made the god Matali^ into the shape of a huge black 
hound, of pure breed, having four tusks as big as a plantj^in, horrible, with 
a hideous shape and a fat belly, as of a woman ready to be delivered of a 
chifd; him fastening with •five-fold chain, [182] and putting on him a red 
wreath, he led by a cord. Himself he put on a pair of yellow garments, 
and bound his hair behind his head, and donned a red wreath ; taking a 
huge bow, fitted with bowstring of the colour of coral, and twirling in 
his fingers a javtlin tipt with adamant, ho assumed the aspect of a forester, 
and descended at a spot one league away from the city. “TJie world 
is doomed to destruction, is doomed to destruction !” he called out thrice 
with a loud sound, so that he terrified the people ; and when he reached 
the entering in of the city, he repeated the cry. The people on seeing 
the hound were frightened, and hasted into the city, and told the king 
what had happened. The king speedily caused the city gates to be 
closed. But Sakka overleapt the wall, eighteen cubits in height, and 
with his hound stood wHhin the city. The people in terror ran away 
into the houses, and made the doors fast. Big Bhickie gave chase to 
ev^ry man he saw, and soared them, and finally entered into the king’s 
palace. The people who in their fright had taken refuge in the courtyard, 
ran into the palace, ^d shut to the^oor. And as for the king, he with 
the ladies oi his household went up on the terrace. Big Blackie raised 
his forefeet, and putting them in at the window roared a great roar ! 
The sound of his roaring reached froTii hell to the highest heaven : the 
whole universe was oiuf great roar. The tliree great roars that were the 
loudest ever heard in India are these : the cry of king Punnaka in the 
Punnaka^ Birth, tfie cry of the snake-king Sudassana in the Bhurid{»tta 
Bifth^, and this roar in the MahcvKanha Birth, or the story of Big 
Blackie^ The people were terrified and horrified, and not a man of them 
could say a .word to Sakka. • 

The king plucked up heart, and approaching the window, cried ont to 
•Sakka — “ Ho, huntsTpari ! ^183] why did your hound roar?” Quoth he, 
‘‘The^ouiidjs hungry.” '‘Well,” said the king, “I will order some food 
to be given hiift.” So he told them to give him his own fof)d, and the 
food of all his household. The hound seemed to make but one mouthfnl 
of <he whole, then roared again. Again the king put his question. 
“ My houmf is still hungry,” was the reply. Then he had all the food of 

^ His charioteer. • • 

® No such title occurs in this collection. 

* No. i43 (vi. 16^7). 

* Four sounds are given as proverbial by Hardy, Manual^ p. 263; two of which are 
the first and third of these. 

J. IV. 
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his elephants and horses and so forth brought and given to him* This 
also he finished off all at once ; ancf then the king had all the food in the 
city given him. He swallowed this in like manner, and roared again. 
Said the king, ‘‘This is no hound. Beyond all doubt he is a goblin. 
I will ask him wherefore he is come.” So terrified with fear, he asked 
his question by repeating the first stanza : • * 

“A black, black hound, with five cords bound, with fangs aU white hue, 
Majestic, awful — mighty one ! what makes he here with you ?” 

On hearing this, Sakka repeated the second stanza : ^ 

“Not to hunt game the Black Hound came, but he shall bo of use 
To punish men, XJslnara, when I shall let him loose.” 

Then said the king, “ What, huntsman ! will the hound devour the 
flesh of all men, [184] or of your enemies only?” “Only my enemies, 
great king.” “And who are your enemies?” “Those, O king, who love 
unrighteousness, and walk wickedly.” “ Describe them to us,” he asked. 
And the king of the gods described them in the stanzas : 

“When the false Brethren, bowl in hand, in one robe clad, shall choose 
Tonsured the plough to follow, then the Black Hound I will loose, 

“When Sisters of the Order shall in single robe be found, 

Tonsured, yet walking in the world, I will let loose, the Hound. 

« 

“What time ascetics, usurers, ])rotniding the upper lip, 

Foul-toothed and filthy-haired shall be— the Black Hound 1^11 let slip. 

“AVhen brahmins, skilled in sacred books and holy rites, shall use 
Their skill to sacrifice for pelf, the Black Hound shall go loose. 

“Whoso his parents now grown old, their youth now come to an end, 

Would not maintain, although ho mighty gainst him the Hound J*ll send. 

“Who to his parents now grown old, their youth now come to an end, 
Cries, Fools are ye ! gainst such as he the Black Hound I .will send. 

“When men go after others’ wives, of teacher, or of friend^ 

Sister of father, uncle’s wife, the Black Hound I will send. 

“When shield on shoulder, sword in hand, full-armed as highway men 
They take the road to kill and rob, I’ll loose the Black Hound then! ^ 

“ When widows’ sons, with skin groomed white, in skill all useless fojpd, 
Strong-armed, shall quarrel and shall fight, then I will lopse the Hound. 

“When men with hearts of evil full, false and deceitful men. 

Walk in and out the world about, I’ll loose the Black Hound then.” , , 

[186] When he had thus spoken, “These,” said he, “are ihy enemies, 
O king ! ” and he made as though he would let the hound leap fo^,th and 
devour all those who did the deeds of enemies. But as all the multitude 
was terror-struck, he held in the hound by the leash, and seemed as 


1 Thus far the two verses occur in Svtta-Nipdta^ 98 and 124. 
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it were to fix him to the spot ; then jutting ofif the disguise of a hunter, 
by his power he rose and poised himself in the air, all blazing as it 
appeared, tend said: “O great king, I am Sakka king of the gods! 
Seeing that the world was about to be destroyed, I cjyne hither. Now 
indeed men as they die are filling the states of suffering, because their 
deSds are evil, and heavem is become empty. From henceforth I will 
know#how to deal with the wicked, but do you be vigilant.’’ Then having 
in four stanzas well worth remembering declared the Law, and estab- 
lished the people in the virtues of liberality, he strengthened the waning 
power of religi#n so that it lasted for yet another thousand years, and 
then with Matali returned tg his own place. , 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he added : Thus, Brethren, in 
former times as now I have lived for the good of the world ; ” and then he 
identified the Birth : “ At that time Ananda was Matali, and 1 was Sakka.” 


No. 470. 

KOSIYA-JATAKA. 

* ' • • 

The Kosiya Birth will be given under the Sudhabhojana Births 


No. 471. 

MElirpAKA-JATAKA. 

Thtf Problem of Mendaka will be given under the (Jmmagga Birth 

^ No. 635, vol. y, p. 382 (Pali). 

* No. 646, vol. vi, p, 329 (Pali). 

8—9 
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No. 472. 

maha-paduma-.jataka‘. 

• 

[187] king ahould^^^ etc. This story the Master told while dvfelling 

in .Tetavaua, about Oiucamrinavika'^. 

When the Dasabala ftrst attained supreme wisdom, after disciples had 
multiplied, and innumerable gods and men had been born into heavenly 
states, and the seeds of goodness had been cast abroad, gAat honour was 
shown hini, and great gifts given. The heretics were like fireflies after sunrise ; 
no lionours and no gifts had tluj^y; in the strdet they stood, and cried out 
to the peo))le, “What, is the asc^etic Ootama the Buddha'/ We are Buddhas 
also ! Does tliat gift only bring great fruit, which is given to him ? That which 
is given to us also has great fruit for you ( Give to us also, work for us !” But 
cry as they would, no honour nor gifts they got. Then they came together in 
secret, and consulted : “ How can we cast a stain upon Ootama the ascetic in the 
face of men, and put an end to his honour and his gifts /” 

Now there was at that time in Savattbi a certain Sister, named Cincamaiiavika ; 
pavssing fair she was, full of all grace, a very sylpli ; rays of brilliancy shone 
forth from her body. Some one uttered a counsel of cruelty thus : “ By the help 
of Gihcamanavika we will cast a stain u])on the ascetic Gotama, and^put an end , 
to his honour and the gifts ho receives.” “ Yes,” they all agreed, “ that is the 
wa^v to do it.” r 

She came to the monastery of the heretics, and greeted them, and stood 
still. The heretics said notlnng to her. She said, “TVhat blemish is there 
in me? Three times t have greeted you!” She said again, Sirs, ^ what 
blemish is in me? why do you not speak to me?” They ref died, “Know 
not. Sister, that Gotama the ascetic is going about and doing us harm, cutting 
off all the honour and lilxu’ality that was shown us?” — “I did not know it, 
Sirs ; but what can I do?” — “If you wish us well. Sister, by your own doing 
bring a stain u])on the ascetic Gotama, and put an end to his honour and 
the gifts he receives.” She rejdied, “ Very good, Sirs, leave that to me ; do not 
trouble about it.” With these words she departed. . # * ♦ 

jeVfter that, she use<l all a woman’s skill in deceit. Wheai the people of 
Savatthi had heard the Law, and were coming away froTii Jetavana, she iisodto. 
go towards Jetavana, clad in a robe dyed with cochineal, and with fragrant 
garlands in her hands. [188] When any one asked her, “ Whi'ther away at4ihis 
hour?” she would reply “What have you to do with my goings and coinings ?” 
She 8])ent the night in the heretics’ monastery, which was close by Jetavana : 
and when early in the morning, the lay associates of the order came* forth, 
from the city to pay their morning salutatit>n, shd would# meet them as though 
she had spent the night in Jetavana, going towards the city. If p,ny on^. asked 
where she h^id stayed, she would answer, “ What are my stayvigs find lodgings 
to you ?” But after some six weeks, she replied, “T sp^it the night in Jetavana, 
with Gotama the ascetic, in one fragrant cell.” Then the unconverted began 
to wonder, could this be true, or not. After three or four months, she bdund 
bandages about her belly, and made it a])pear as though she were wijh child, and 
wrapt a red robe around her. Then she declared that she was with child 
by th(i ascetic Gotama, and made blind fools believe. After eight (jr nine 

months, she fastened about her i>ieces of wood in a buridle, and over all her 

*• 

^ The introductory story, with a brief abstract of the other, is given in <Dhamma- 
p. 238ff. ’ 

WJio falsely accused the Buddha of incontinence; Hardy, Manual, p. 275. 
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red robe; hands, feet, and back she cans(^l to ])e beaten with the jawbone of an 
ox, so as to produce swellings ; and made as though all her senses were wearied. 
One evenings when the Tathagata was sitting on the splendid seat of preaching, 
and was preaching the Law, she went among the congregation, and standing 
in front of the Tathagata, said — ‘‘O^great ascetic ! You preach indeed to great 
multitudes ; sweet is your voice, and soft is the lip that covers your teeth ; 
bill* you have got me with child, and my time is ncai* ; yet you assign me 
no chamber for the childbirth, you give me no ghee nor oil ; what you will not do 
yourseif, you do not ask another of the lay associates to do, the king of Kosala, 
or Anathapindika, or Visakha the great lay Sister. Why do you not tell one of 
them to do what is to be done for mo if You know how to take your pleasure, 
but you do not know how to care for that which shall be born ! ” So she reviknl 
the Tathagata in#the midst of the congregation, as one might try to bcsmircli 
the moon’s face with a handful of filth. The Tathagata stopt his discourse, and 
crying like a lion in clarion toijcs, he said, Si%..or, whether that which'you have 
said be true or false, you know and I know only.” “ Yes, truly,” said she, 
this happened through something that you and I only know of.” 

Just at that moment, Sakka’s throne became hot. Reflecting, he perceived 
the reason : “ Cincarnanavika is accusing the Tathagata of what is not true.” 
Determined to clear up this matter, he came thither with four gods in his 
company. The gods took on them the sliape of mice, [189J and all at once 
gnawed through the cords that bound the bundle of wood : a wirid-pufl* blew up 
the robe she wore, and the bundle of wood was disclosed and fell at her feet : 
the toes of both her feet were cut ofl'b The people cried out — “ A witch is 
accusing the Supreme Biidtlha ! ” They spat on her head, and drove her forth 
*from JetavIKna with staves and clods in their hands. And as she j massed beyond 
thg range of the Tathagata’s vision, the great earth yawned and showed a hugci 
cleft, llamcH came up from the lowest hell, and she, envelo])cd in it as it were 
with a garment^ which^her friends should wrap about her, fell to the lowest hell 
and there was born again. The honour «nd recci[)ts of the other heretic.s ceased, 
tj^osetif the Dasabala grow more abundantly. 

Next day they were conversing in the Hall of Truth : “Brother, Cihcamfina" 
vika falsely accused the Supreme Buddha, gicat in virtue, worthy of all gifts ! 
and she came to dire destruction.” The Master entered, and asked what they 
talked of, sitting there together. They told him. Said he, “ Not now only, 
Brethren, has this woman falsely accused me, and come to dire destruction, but 
it was th<^ same before.” So saying, he told ii story of the past. 


t)nce upon a time'*, jvhen Bralimadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born as the son of his chief queen ; and for that his 
•all-blfissed countenance 'wa^ like to a lotus fulbblown, Paduma-Kumara 
they named ^him, which is to say, the Lotus Prince. When he grew 

^ That this is the meaning is clear from the passive in the Dhamniapadu version, 
chijjlmu^ p. 340. 

* The meg.ning of this phrase is doubtful: in vol. ii. pp. 28 and 120, it is rendered 
‘royal woollen garment’: it may mean ‘wedding-garment’ given to the bride by the 
bridegroom’s friends (Garierson’s Bihar Peasant Life^ § 1322). 

^ This theme, which resembles the story of Joseph and the wife of Potiphar, or 
Phaedra and Hippolytus, is common in various forms in India. One example is the 
Legend of PuranMUl (MS. written by Rdm Gharib Sharma, Chaturvaidya, and collected 
by Mr W. Crooke), Another is the Legehd of Hup and Basanty or Sit and Basant 
(MS.). In both of these the Queen falls in love with her step-son. 
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up ho was educated in alF arts an^, accomplishments. Then his mother 
departed this life ; the king took another consort, and appointed his son 
viceroy. 

After this the^ king, being about to get forth to quell a rising on the 
frontier, said to his consort, ** Do you, lady, stay here, while I go forth^to 
quell the frontier insurrection.” But she replied, No, my lord, here I 
will not remain, but I will go with you.” Then he showed her the dhnger 
which lay on the field of battle, adding to it this : Stay then here with- 
out vexation until my return, and I will give charge to Prince Paduma, 
that he be careful in all that should be done for you, and^hen I will go.” 
So thus he did, and departed. ^ t 

When he had scattered his enemies, and pacified the country, he 
returned, and pitched his camp without the city. The Bodhisatta learning 
of his father’s return, [190] adorned the city, and setting a watch over the 
royal palace, went forth alone to meet his father. The Queen observing 
the beauty of his appearance, became enamoured of him. In taking leave 
of her, the Bodhisatta said, ‘‘Can I do anything for you, mother?” 
“ Mother, do you call me ? ” quoth she. She rose up and seized his hands, 
saying, “ Lie on my couch ! ” “ Why ? ” he asked. “ Just untfi the king 
comes,” she said, “let us both enjoy the bliss of love!” “Mother, my 
mother you are, and you have a husband living, Su^h a thing was never 
before heard of, that a woman, a nlatron, should break ther mora^ law 
in the way of fleshly lust. How can I do such a deed of pollutiofi 
with you?” Twice and thrice she besougnt him, and when he would 
not, said she, “Tlien you refuse to do as I ask?” — “Indeed I do 
refuse.” — “Then I will speak to the king, and cause you to be beheaded.” 
“ Do as you will,” answered the Great Being ; and he^ left hey ashamed. 
Th& in great terror she thought : “If he tell the king fii*st, there is 
no life for me ! I must get speech of him first myself.” Accordingly 
leaving her food untouched she donned a soiled robe^, ‘and made imil- 
scratches upon her body ; ‘giving orders to her attendants, that what time 
the king should ask of the queen’s whereabouts, h^ should be told she was 
ill, she lay down making a pretence of illness. * * ’ 

Now the king made solemn procession about the ‘city^ ri§kt-wii^, and 
went up into his dwelling. When he saw her notr he asked, “ Where is 
the queen?” “ She is ill,” they said. He entered the state chamber, |tnd 
asked her, “ What is amiss with you, lady ?” She made as Jihough she 
heard nothing. Twice and yet thrice he asked, and then she answered, 
“ O great king, why do you ask ? Bo silent : women that have a hdsband 
must be even as I am.” “Who has annoyed you?” said he. [191]*“ Tell 
me quickly, and I will have him beheaded.” — “Whom did you leave be- 


^ Beading, Idmakavattham, 
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hind you in this city, when you went away ? Prince Paduma.” “And 
he,” she went on, “ came into my room, and I said. My son, do not so, I 
am your mother : but say what I would, he cried, None is king here 
but I, and I will take you to my dwelling, and enjoy ygur love ; then he 
seized me by the hair of ray head, and plucked it out again and again, and 
as 1 would not yield to hi* will, he wounded and beat me, and departed.” 
The Ifing made no investigation, but furious as a serpent, commanded 
his men, “Go and bind Prince Paduma, and bring him to me!” They 
went to his house, swarming as it were through the city, and bound 
him and beat Wm, bound his hands fast behind his back, put about 
his neck the garland of red jflowers^ making him a condemned .criminal, 
and led him thither, beating him the while. It was clear to him that 
this was the queen^s doing, and as he went along he cried out, “ Ho 
fellows, I am not one that has offended against the king ! I am innoceni.” 
All the city was a-bubblc with the news : “ They say the king is going to 
execute Prince Paduma at the bidding of a woman 1 ” They flocked 
together, they fell at the prince’s feet, lamenting with a great noise, 
“ You have not deserved Jihis, my lord I” 

At lasiithey brought him before the king. At sight of him, the king 
cc^^lld not restrain what was in his heart, and cried out, “This fellow 
is no king, but he j)lays the king finely ! My son he is, yet he has 
insulted th^ queen. Away with hiiiQ, down with him over the thieves’ 
oiiff, make an end of him !” But the prince said to his father, “No such 
crime lies at my door, father. Do not kill me on a woman’s word.” 
The king would not listen to him. Then all those of the royal seraglio, in 
number sixteen thousand, raised a great lamentation, saying, “ Dear 
Paduma^ mighty Prince, this dealing you have never deserved!” [192] 
And all tlie warrfor chiefs and great magnates of the land, dnd all tthe 
attendant courtiers cried, “ My lord ! the prince is a man of goodness and 
virtuous life, observes the traditions of his race, heir to the kingdom ! Do 
not slay him. at a woman's word, without a hearing ! A king’s duty it is 
to act with all circumspection.” So saying, they repeated seven stanzas : 

“No king shoulcf punish an offence, and hear no pleas at all, 

•Not tlfroughl/ sifting it himself in all points, great and small 
• % 

“ The warrior chiefc who punishes a fault before he tries. 

Is like a man born blind, who eats his food all bones and flies. 

• 

“Who punishes the guiltless, and lets go the guilty, knows 
No Aoro than one who blind upon a rugged highway goes. 

^ This was the vajjhimala, put on the head or neck of a criminal condemned to 
death. In the Toy Cart, Act x, one being led forth to execution wears a wreath of 
ITamvim^flowers. ^he Pali has Kamvera, which is not known as a flower ; this may 
be a corrupt form of the Sanskrit word. • 

^ These lines occur in Dhammapadaf p. 341. 
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‘*He who all this examines well, in things both groat and small, 

And so administers, deserves tS be the head of all. 

“ITo that would set himself on high must not all-gentle be « 

Nor all-severe : but both these things practise in company. 

“Contempt tlie all-gentle wins, and Ifb that’s all-severe, has wrath 
So of tlie ]>air be well aware, and keep a middle path. 

“Mucli can the angry man, 0 king, and much the knave can say: 

AtuI therefore for a woman’s sake thy sou thou must not slay.’^ 

[193] But for all they could say in many ways the courtiers could not 
win him to do their bidding. The Bodhisatta also, for ali his beseeching, 
could not persuade him to listtm : nay, the king said, blind fool — “ Away ! 
down witli him over the thieved cliff ! ” repealing the eighth stanza : 

“ (_)ne side the whole world stands, my cpieen on the other all alone ; 

Yet her T cleave to : cast him down the cliff, and get you gone !” 

At these words, not one among the sixtcKui thousand ’women could 
rt'main unmoved, while all the populace stretched out their hands, and 
tore their hair, with lamentations. The king said, [194] “Let these but 
try to pievent the throwing of this fellow over the cliff 1 ” and amidst his 
followers, though the crowd wailed around, he caused the prince to be 
seized, and cast down the [>recipice over heels head-first. *- 

Then the deity that dwelt in the. hill, by power Qf his own kindliness, 
comforted the prince, saying, “Fear^not, Paduma ! ” and intboth Ijands 
he caught him, pressed him to his heart, sent a divine thrill through him* 
set him in the abode of the serpents of the bight ranges’, within the hood 
of the king of the serpents. The serpent king received the Bodhisatta 
into the abode of the serpents, and gave him the half of his own glory and 
state. There for one year he dwelt. Then he said, “ would go^bqck to 
the* ways of men.” “ Whither 1” they asked. “To Himalaya, where 
I will live a religious life.” The serpent king gave his consent ; taking 
him, he conveyed him to the place where men go to and fro, and gave him 
the requisites of the religi6us, and went back to tis own place.' 

So he proceeded to Himalaya, and embraced, the religious life,* and 
cultivated the faculty of ecstatic bliss ; there he Abode, feeding upon 
fruits and roots of the woodland. * ^ * * 

Now a certain wood-ranger, who dwelt in Benai^s, came to that place, 
and recognised the Great Being. “Are you not,” he asked, “the gi^at 
Prince Padiima, my lord*?” “Yes, Sir,” he replied. The otljer saluted 
him, and there for some days he remained. Then he returned to Benares, 
and said to the king; “Your son, my lord, has embraced the religions life 
in the region of Himalaya, and lives in a hut of leaves. I have* been 
staying with him, and thence I come.” “ Have you seen^him witti your 

^ See Wilsou’s Vis/mu Furdna, ii. p. 123. 
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own eyes?’^ asked the king. ^‘Yes^my lord!’’ The king with a great 
host went thither, and on the outskirts of the forest he pitched his camp ; 
then witl^ his courtiers around him, went to salute the Great Being, 
who sat at the door of his hut ^of leaves, in all the giory of his golden 
form, and sat on one side; the courtiers also greeted him, and spoke 
pleasantly to him, and 5at on one side. The Bodhisatfca on his part 
invited the king to share his wild fruits, and talked pleasantly with him. 
Then said the king, “My son, [19*5] by me you were cast down a deep 
precipice, and how is it you are yet alive?” Asking which, he repeated 
the ninth stanz# : 

“ As into hell-mouth, you Vore cast over •si beetling hill, 

No succour — many palm-trees deep: how are you living still?” 

These are the remaining stanzas, and of the five, taken alternately, 
three were spoken by the Bodhisatta, and two by the king. 

“A Serpent mighty, full of force, born on that mountain land. 

Caught me within his coils; and so here safe from death 1 stand.” 

“ Lo ! I will take you back, 0 prince, to my own homo again : 

And there — what is the wood to you? — with blessing you shall reign.” 

“As who a hook has swallowM, and draws it forth all blood, 

» Drawn forth, is happy : so I see in me this bliss and good.” 

“ Why speak you thus about a hook, why speak you thus of gore, 

Why spfak about the drawing oui^? come tell me, I implore.” 

“Lust is the hook: fine elephants and horse by blood 1 show; 

These by renouncing I hav?5 drawn ; this, chieftain, you must know.” 

[196] “Thus, 0 great king, to be king is nothing to me ; but do you 
see to it, that you break not the Ten Boyal Virtues, but forsake evil- 
doing, a^d rule in righteousness.” In those words the Great Being 
admonisheef the king. He with weeping and wailing departed, and 
on^the way to his city he asked his courtiers : “ On whose account was it 
that I made a’ breach with a son so virtuous?” they replied, “The 
queen’s.” Her the king Caused to be seized, aiid cast headlong over the 
thieves’ cliff, s^nd entering his city ruled in righteousness. 


When the Master htj,^ ended this discourse, ho said, “ Thus, Brethren, this 
woman maligned me in days of yore, and came to dire destruction and then 
identified the Birth by repeating the last stanza : 

“Lady Oinca was my mother, 

Devadatta was my father, 

, I was then the Prince their son : 

Sariputta was the spirit, 

And the good snake, 1 declare it, 

Was Luanda. 1 have done.” 
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MlTTAMITTA-JATAKAf 


“ Flow should the wise” etc . — This story the Master told while' dwelling 
in Jctavana, about an upright courtier of the king of Kosala. 

This man^ they say, was most useful to the king, and then the king bestowed 
on him groat honour. The other courtiers being unable t# stomach him, 
accused him to the king of having done things to the king's hurt. The king 
made cncp'iiry about him, and holding in him $\o fault, thought, “I see no 
fault in the man; how can I know whether he be my friend or foe?” Then 
ho thought, “No one, save the Tathagata, [197] will be able to decide this 
question ; I will go and ask him.'* So after he had broken his fast he visitecl 
the Master, and said, “ How can one tell, Sir, of any man, whether he bo friend 
or foe?” Then the Master replied, “Wise men of old, 0 king, have pondere^d 
this problem, and have questioned the wise about it, and following their advice, 
have discovered the truth, and renouncing their enemies have paid attention 
to their friends.” This said, at his request, he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodbisatta was a courtier who advised him on things spiritual and things 
temporal. At that time, the rest s)Undered a certain courtigr who was 
upright. The king seeing no fault in him, asked the Great ifeingf 
** Now in what can one tell friend or foe?” fepeating the first stanza ; 

“How should the wise and prudent strive, how may discernment know. 

What deeds declare to eye or ear the man that ‘is a foe?” 

Then the Great Being repeated these five stands to e^pia^i the 
marks of an enemy : 

“He smiles not when you see him, no welcome will he show, 

He will not turn his ej^es that way, and answers you with No.^ 

“Your enemies he honours, he cares not for your friends. 

Those who would praise your worth, he stays, yopr slanderers commends. ^ 

“No secret tells ho to you, yoiu* secret he betrays, * * 

Speaks never well of what you do, your wisdom willfnot prfcise. 

“ He joys not at your welfare, but at your evil fai^^e : 

Should he receive some dainty, he thinks not of your name, 

Nor pities you, nor cries aloud — 0, had my friena the same I 

“Those are the sixteen tokens by which a foe you see 

These if a wise man sees or hears he knows nis enemy 2.” 



^ This couplet has occurred already in^vol. ii. p. 92, of the translation. 

This also occurs above, vol. ii. p. 92, of this translation (two words differ). 
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The other, thus questioned in these lines, recited the remaining 
stanzas : 

“ The absent he remembers ; returned, he will rejoice : 

Then in the height of his delight he greets you with his voice. 

“Your foes he never honours, he loves to serve your friends, 

Those who would slander you, he stays ; who praise you, he oommends. 

“Ife tells his secrets to you, your secret ne’er betrays. 

Speaks over well of all you do, your wisdom loves to praise. 

“ He joys to hear your welfare, not in your evil f^iine : 

Should he receive some dainty, he straight thinks on your name. 

And pities you, and cries aloud — 0 had my friend the same ! 

“ These are the sixteen tokens in friends established well, 

Which if a wise man sees or hears he can a true friend tell.” 

[199] The king, delighted at the speech of the Great Being, gave him 
the highest honour. 


The Master, having ended this discourse, said, “Thus, great king, this 
question arose in days of^yorc, even as now, and wise men said their say; 
oy these tv^)-and-thirty signs may friend or foe be known.” Witli those words, 
hewidentifiod the Birth : “ At that time, Ananda was the king, and I myself was 
the wise courtier.” 



BOOK XIII. TERASA-NIPATA. 

No. 474. 

AMBA-JATAKA. 


[200] “ Young stiulent^ when^' etc. This story the Master told while dwelling 
in Jetavana, about Devadatta. Devadatta repudiated his teacher, saying, “ I 
will be Buddha myself, and Goiama the ascetic is no teacher or aionitor of 
mine!” So, aroused from his mystic meditation, he made a breach in the 
Order. Then step V)y step he i)roceeded to Savatthi, and outside Jetavana, the 
earth yawned, and ho went down into the hell Avici. 

Then they were all talking of it in tl^ Hall of Truth “ Brother, Devadatta 
deserted his Teacher, and came to dire destruction, being born tef another life 
in the deep hell Avici!” Hio Master, entering, asked what they spoke of, 
and they told him. Said he, — “Not now only, but in former days, as now, 
Devadatta deserted his teacher, and came to dire destruction.” So saying, he 
told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was King of Benares, kis. 
chaplain’s family was destroyed by malarial fever b One son only broke 
through the wall® and ^v^caped. He came to* Takkasila, and under a 
world-renowned ^acher learnt all the arts and accomplishments. Then 
he bade his teacher farewell, and departed, wjth *th^ intenf to travel in 
different regions; and on his travels he arrived at^a frontier village. 
Near to thk was a great village of low-caste Oandalas. TSlien *the Bodhi- 
satta abode in this village, a learned sage. A dharm he knew which 
could make fruit to be gathered out of due season. Early of a moriting 
he would take his carrying pole, forth from that village he •would go, 
until he reached a mango tree which grew in the forest; and standing 
seven foot off, he would recite that charm, [201] and* throw a han(^ul of 
water so as to strike on that tree. In a twinkling down fall the sere 

1 See No. 178, and note on p. 6h of vol. ii. of this translation, 

2 See l.c. note 2. 
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leaves, sprout forth the new, flowers blow and flowers fall, the mango 
fruits sw'ell out : but one moment — they are ripe, they are sweet and 
luscious, they grow like fruit divine, they drop from the tree ! The 
Great Being chooses and eats such as he will, then fill* the baskets hung 
from his pole, goes home and sells the fruit, and so finds a living for 
wife and child. • 

New the young brahmin saw the Great Being offer ripe mangoes 
for sale out of season. “Without doubt,” thought he, “it must be by 
virtue of some charm that these are grown. This man can teach me 
a charm which kas no price.” He watched to see the manner in which 
the Great Being procured Ijis fruit, and found it out exactly. .Then he 
went to the Great Being’s house at the time when he was not yet returned 
from the forest, and making as though he know nothing, asked the wise 
man’s wife, “Where is the Teacher?” Quoth she, “Gone to the woods.” 
He stood waiting until he saw him come, then went to him, and taking 
the pole and baskets from him, carried them into the house and there 
set them. The Great Being looked at him, and said to his wife, “ Lady, 
this youth has come to ijet the charm ; but no charm will stay with him, 
for no good man is he.” But the youth was thinking, “1 will get the 
ch^rm by being my teacher’s servant and so from that time he did 
all that was to be done in the house ; brought wood, pounded the rice, 
did the cooking, brought all that wag^needed for washing the face, washed 
the f^et. 

One day when the Great J3eing said to him, “ My son, bring me a 
stool to support my feet,” the youth, seeing no other way, kept the Great 
Teacher’s feet on his own thigh all night. When at a later season the 
Great Being’s wife brought forth a son, he did all the service that has to 
be dorfe at®a childBirth. The wife said one day to the Great Being*: — 
^HHusband, this lad, well-born though he is, for the charm’s sake per- 
forrys menial service for us. Let him have the charm, whether it stays 
with him or. no.” To this he agreed. [202] He taught him the charm, 
and ^oke after this fashion : “My son, ’tis a priceless charm; and you 
will get great gain .£^d*ho»our thereby. But when the king, or his great 
minister, shfjl ask ^you who was your teacher, do not conceal my name ; 
for if you are Shamed that a low-caste man taught you the •charm, and 
say your teacher was\ great magnate of the brahmins, you will Have 
no fruit of the charm.” “ Why should 1 hide your name ? ” q\ioth the 
lad. “WMfenever I am asked, I shall say it is you.” Then he saluted 
his teii^ber, and from the low-caste village he departed, pondering on the 
charm^ and in due titae came to Benares. There he sold mangoes, and 
gained much wealth. 

Now on a d^ the keeper of the park presented to the king a mango 
which he had bought from him. The king, having eaten it, asked whence 
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he procured so fine a fru'it. lord,” was the answer, ‘Hhere is a 

young man who brings mangoes out of season, and sells them : from 
him I procured it.” “Tell him,” says the king, “from henceforth to 
bring the mangoes hither to me.” This the man did; and from that 
time the young man took his mangoes to the king’s household. The 
king, inviting him to enter his service, he 'became a servant of Ihe 
king; and gaining great wealth, by degrees he grew into the ‘king’s 
confidence. 

One day the king asked him, and said : — “Young man, where do you 
get these mangoes out of season, so sweet and fragrant anil of fine colour ? 
Does some serpent or garida ^ive them to ]^ou, or a god, or is this the 
power of magic!” “No one gives them to me, O mighty king !” replied 
the young man, “but I have a priceless charm, and this is the power of 
the charm.” “Well, what do you say to showing me the power of the 
charm one of these days!” “By all means, my lord, and so I will,” 
quoth he. Next day the king went with him into the park, and asked 
to be shown this charm. The young man was willing, and approaching 
a mango* tree, stood at a distance of seven foot jfrom it, and repeated the 
charm, throwing water against the tree. On the instant the luango tree% 
had fruit in the manner above described : [ 203 ] a shower of mangles 
fell, a very storm ; the company showed great delight, waving their 
kerchiefs; the king ate of the fruit, and gave hinf a great reward, and 
said, “Young man, who taught you this charm so marvellous!” *No;v 
thought the young man. If 1 say a low-caste capdala taught me, J shall 
be put to shame, and they will flout at me; I know the charm by 
heart, and now I can never lose it ; well, I wrll say it was a world- 
renowned teacher. So he lied, and said, “ I learnt it at Takkasila, from a 
teacher renowned the wide world over.” As he said Uie woAis, dbnying 
his teacher, that very instant the charm was gone. But the king, gretfbly 
pleased, returned with him into the city. 

On another day the king desired mangoes to eat ; and going into the 
park, and taking his seat upon a stone bench, which was used on state 
occasions, he bade the youth get him mangoes. ^ The youth, willing* 
enough, went up to a mango tree, and standing at .a dista^ice o^, seven 
foot from the tree, set about repeating the charm ; but tlie charm would 
not *00016. Then he knew that he had lost it, an 8 i stood there ashamed. 
But the king thought, “ Formerly this fellow gave me mangoes eveti in 
the midst of a crowd, and like a heavy shower the fruit rtlined down. 
Now there he stands like a stock : what can the reason be ! ” W^Jich he 
enquired by repeating the first stanza ; 

“Young student, when I asked it you of late. 

You brought me mango fruit both small and gk’eat: 

Now no fruit, brahmin, on the tree appears. 

Though the same charm you still reiterate!’* 
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When he heard this, the young man thought to himself, if he 
should say this day no fruit was to be had, the king would be wroth; 
wherefores he thought to deceive him with a lie, and repeated the 
second stanza: 

“The hour and moment suit not: so wait I 
Fit junction cJ the planets in the sky. 

[2g4] The duo conjunction and the moment como, 

Then will I bring you mangoes plentcously.’^ 

‘‘What is tbisV^ the king wondered. “The fellow said nothing of 
planetary conjufictions before ! ’’ To resolve which questions, he repeated 
two stanzas : 

“You said no word of times and seasons, nor 
Of planetary junctions heretofore: 

But mangoes, fragrant, delicate in taste, 

Of colour fine, you brought in plenteous store. 

“Aforetime, brahmin, you produced so well 
Fruit on the tree by mutteriiig of your spell : 

To-day you cannot, mutter as you may. 

What moans ^tnis conduct, I would have you tell?’ 

Hearing this, the youth thought, “There is no deceiving the king with 
li€fe. If, when the truth is told, he punishes me, let him punish me : but 
the truth I will tell.’# Then he recited two stanzas : 

low-caste man my teacher was, who taught 
Duly and well the^ charm, and how it wrought: 

Saying, ‘ If you are asked my name and birth, 

Hide nothing, or the charm will come to nought.’ 

“Asked by the* Lord of Men, though well I knew, 

• Yet in deceit I said what was not true; 

^ brahmin’s spells,’ I lying said; and now, 

Charm lost, ray folly bitterly 1 rue.” 

^205] This heard, the king thought within himself, “ The sinful man 
to take no care of such a treasure ! When one has a treasure so priceless, 
what has birth to do with it ? ” And in anger he repeated the following 
•stanzas : 

“f^imls •castor t^il, or plassey trec^, whatever be the tree 
Where he^who s(^ks finds honeycombs, ’tis best of trees, thinks he. 

“ Be it Khattiya, Brahmin, Vessa, he from whom a man learns right — 
Sudda, Candala, Pukkusa — seems chiefest in his sight‘d.” 

• 

^ Bi}|iea Frondosa. As Plassey was named from this tree, it is perhaps admissible 
as a name of the tree. * * 

* These are the names of six castes : Kshatriya, Brahman, Vai^ya, ^ndra, the four 
castes familiar in ^nskrit books, together with two Oandala and Pukka^a, both mixed 
castes and much despised. More about these castes, and the Buddhist system as con- 
trasted with .the Brahminical, may be seen in B. Pick’s Sociale Qliedening im N,-d, 
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“Punish the woi»fchlGS8 chnrl, or even slay, 

Hence hale him by the throat without delay, 

Who having gained a treasure with great toil, 

Throws it with overweening pride away 

The king’s men so did, saying, “ Go hack to your teacher, and win his 
forgiveness; then, if you can learn the charm ^onoe more, you may cqme 
hither again, but if not, never more may you set eyes on this country.” 
Thus they banished him. 

The man was all forlorn. “There is no refuge for me,” he thought, 
“except my teacher. To him 1 will go, and win his pardjn, and learn the 
charm again.” So lamenting he wont on his way to that village. 
[206] The Great Being percoiv6d him coming, and pointed him out to his 
wife, saying, “See, lady, there comes that scoundrel again, with his charm 
lost and gone ! ” The man a])proached the Great Being, and greeted him, 
and sat on one side. “ Why are you here V asked the other. “ O my 
teacher!” the man said, “I uttered a lie, and denied my teacher, and I 
am utterly ruined and undone 1” Then he recited his transgression in a 
stanza, asking again for the charms : 

c 

“Oft he who thinks the level ground is lying at his foot. 

Falls in a pool, pit, precipice, trips on a rotten root ; 

Another treads what seems a cord, a jet-black snake to find ; 

Another stops into the fire because his eyes are blind ; 

So 1 have sinned, and lost my %spell ; b\it you, ^0 teacher wise, 
Forgive! and let mo once again find favour in your eye8^” 

Then his teacher replied, “What say ybu, my son? Give but a sign 
to the blind, he goes me clear of pools and what not; but I told it to 
you once, and what do you want here now ?” “ Then he repeated the 
following stanzas : 

k- 

“To you in right due manner I did tell, 

You in duo manner rightly learnt the spell, 

Full willingly its nature T explained : 

Ne’er had it left you, had you acl^d well. 

[207] “ Who with much toil, 0 fool ! hath learnt a spell 
Full hard for those who now in ^liis’ worjd dwell, 

Then, foolish one ! a living gained at last 
Throws all away, because he lies will teK, • 

“To such a fool, unwise, of lying fain,«* 

Ungrateful, who can not himself restrain, — 

Spells, quotha ! mighty spells we give not him : 

Go hence away, and ask me not again 1” 


Indien zxi Bttddhd's Zeit^ Kiel, 1897. Fiok denies that the ^uddas were ever a real 
caste (p. 202). For Canddla, see p. 203; for Pukkusa^ p. 206; both, in his opinion, 
non- Aryan subject races, serfs almost. The order of the list ^ our verse should 
be noticed. The Jataka gives the Kha^tiyas, or Warriors, precedence over the 
Brahmins. 
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Thus dismissed by his teacher, the man thought, **What is life to 
meV^ and plunging into the woods, died forlorn. 


The Master having made an end of this discourse, said, “Not now only, 
Brdther, has Devadatta denied his teacher, and come to dire destruction and 
BO saying, he identified the Birth : “ At that time Devadatta was the ungrateful 
man, Ananda was the king, and I was the low caste man.” 


No. 476. 


PHANDANA-JATAKA. 


“ 0 man^ who atand^^ etc . — This story the Master told on the bank of the 
rivfir Rohini, about a family quarrel. The circumstances will be described at 
large under the K unala ^ Birth. On this occasion the Master addressed himself 
to the kinsmeii, 0 king,*and said : 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, there 
stood without the city a village of carpenters. In it was a brahmin 
carpenter^ who gaij^ed his livelihood by bringing wood from the forest, 
and making carts. 

At that time there was a great plassey® tree in the region of Himalaya. 
[208^ A black Lion used to go and lie at its root when a-hunting for 
food. One day a wind snfote the tree, and a dry branch fell, and came 
^own tupon his shoulder, The blow gave him pain, and speedily in fear 
he uprose, and sprdil{g awa^; then turning, he looked on the path he 
came b^, and Seeing ilothing, thought, “ There is no other lion or tiger, nor 
any in purauit. Well, jnethinks, the deity of yon tree cannot away with 
my \ying there. I will find out if so it be.” So thinking, he grew angry 
out of seas(^, and struck the tree, and cried — “ Not a leaf on your tree I 
eat, not a branch I break ; you can put up with other creatures abiding 
here, atid you cannot put up with me ! What is wrong with mel Wait 

i No. ^6. 

^ The phandaruj^ ^ palaaa, ' butea 

frondosa.* 

J. IV, 


9 
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a few days, and I will teai; you out root and branch, I will get you chopt 
up chipmeal !** Thus he upbraided the deity of the tree, and then away 
he went in search of a man. 

At that time the brahmin carpenter aforesaid with two or thi'ee other 
men, had come in a waggon to that neighbourhood, to get wood for his 
trade of cartwright. He left his waggon in ascertain spot, and then adze 
and hatchet in hand went searching for trees. He happened to come near 
this plassey tree. The Lion seeing him went and stood under the tree, 
for, thought he, to-day I must see the back of my enemy!” But the 
wright looking this way and that fled from the neighbou^ood of the tree. 
“ I will speak to him before he gets quite away,” thought the Lion, and 
repeated the first stanza : * • 

“ 0 man, who stand with axe in hand, within this woodland haunt, 

Come tell me true, I ask of you, what tree is it you want?” 

‘‘ Lo, a miracle!” quoth the man, on hearing this address, “I swear, 
I never yet saw beast that could talk like a man. [209] Of course he 
will know what kinds of wood are good for the cai*twright. I’ll ask 
him.” Thus thinking, he repeated the second^ stanza : 

t * 

“ Up hill, down dale, along the plain, a king you range the wood : 

Come tell me true, 1 ask of you — what tree for wheels is good?” f 

The Lion listened, and said to himself, “ Now ^ shall gain my heart’s 
desire !” then he repeated the third stanza : ''' 

“Not sdl, acacia, not mare’s- ear h much loss a shrub is good; 

There is a tree tliey call phissey, and there’s your best wheel-wood.” 

The man was pleased to hear this, and thoi!lght, “ A happy day it was 
brought me into the woodland. Here’s a creature in the shape ^of a beast 
to tell me what wood is good for the wheelwright! lley, b\it that^s fine!” 
So he questioned the Lion in the fourth stanza : 

“What is the fashion of the leaves, what sort the trunk to see. 

Come tell me true, I ask of you, that I maj^ know that tree?” 

In reply the Lion repeated two stanzas : ^ 

“This is the tree whose branch you see droop, bend, but never break; 

This io the plassey, on whoso roots my standing-place I take. 

“For spoke or felloe, pole of car, or wheel, or aiiy part, 

This plassey ti’ee will do for thee in making of a cart.” 

After this declaration, the Lion moved aside, joy in his' heart. The 
wright began to fell the tree. Then the tree-deity thought, “,1 never 
dropt anything on that beast ; he fell in a rage out of season, and now he 

^ Vatioa Bobusta: so called from the shape of its leaves. 

^ dhavo; Grislea Tomentosa. 
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ia for destroying my home, and I too shall be ^destroyed. [210Q I must 
find some way of destroying his majeSty.*^ So assuming the shape of a 
woodman, Jje came up to the wright, and said to him, “ Ho man ! a fine 
tree you have there I what will you do with it when it is down?’’ — “Make 
a cart wheel.” — “What! has any one told you that tree is good for a 
cari?” “Yes, a black Licyi.” — “Very good, well said black Lion. You 
can m^ke a fine cart out of that tree, says he. But I tell you that if you 
flay off the skin from a black lion’s neck, and put it around the outer 
edge of the wheel, like a sheath of iron, just a strip four fingers wide, the 
wheel will be strong, and you will gain a great deal by it.” — “ But 
where can I get the skin of a black lion?” — “How stupid you are! 
The tree stands fast in the fdtest, and won’t run away. You go and find 
the lion who told you about this tree, and ask him in what part of the 
tree you are to cut, and bring him here. Then while he suspects nothing, 
and points out this place or that, wait till he sticks his jaw out, and smite 
him as he speaks with your sharpest axe, kill him, take the skin, eat the 
best of the flesh, and fell the tree at your leisure.” Thus he indulged his 
wrath. 


Co explain this nratter, the Master repeated the following stanzas : 

“ Thus did at onc(u the plasaey tree his will and wish make clear : 
‘I too % message have to tell : O •Bharadvaja, hear ! 

• “‘From shoulder of the king of beasts cut off four inches wide, 
And put it round the whoel, for so more strong it will abide.’ 

“So in a trice the plassey tree, indulging in his ire. 

On lions born ana tlmse unborn brought down destruction dire.” 


^ The Cartwright hearing the tree-deity’s directions, cried out, “ Ah, this 
is a lucky day for me!” He killed the Lion, cut down the tree, and away 
he went 


' m 

[211^ The Master explained the matter by reciting : 

“Thus plassey •tree contends with beast and beast with tree (Contends, 

So each with mutuaf dispute to death the other sends. 

“9b among men, where’er a feud or quarrel doth arise, 

They, as^the b^t and tree did now, cut capers i)eacock-wise2. 

“ This tell I you, that well is you what time ye are at one : 

Be fif one mind, and quarrel not, as beast and tree have done. 

^ The ^rd is * lord,’ i.e. lion, king of beasts. So above. 

^ The scholiast Ixplains that men expose themselves in a quarrel, as peacocks 
expose their privy parts. This is perhaps an allusion to No. 32. 


9—2 
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“ Learn peace with all njien ; this the wise all praise ; and who is fain 
Of peace and righteousness, he sure will final peace attain.” 

When they heard the discourse of the king, they were reconciled. 


The Master, having brought this discourse to «an end, identified the Bilth : 
At that time, I was the deity who lived in that wood, and saw the whole 
business.” * 


No. 476. 

.1 A VANA-HAMSA- JATAKA. 

Goose, etc , — This story the Master told at Jetavana about the 
Dalhadhamma Suttanta or the Parable of the Strong Men. The Blessed 
One said : “ Suppose, Brethren, four archers to stand at the four points of the 
compass, strong men, well trained and of great skill, jierfoct in archery ; ^and 
then let a man come and say, ‘ If these four archers, strong, well trained, aial 
of great skill, perfect in archery [212^ shoot forth anWs from four points, I 
will catch those arrows as they are shot, and before they touch the ground^: 
would you not agree, sure enough, that he must be a very swift man and tne 
perfection of swiftness? Well, Brethren, grea»t as the swiftness of such a man 
might be, great as the swiftness of sun and moon, there is something swifter: 
great, 1 say, Brethren, as the swiftness of such a inan might be, great as the 
swiftness of the sun and moon, and though the 'gods outfly sun or moon in 
swiftness, there i.s something swifter than the gods: great. Brethren, as the 
sw^iftness that man (and so forth), yet more swiftljf than thd gods can 
go, the elements which make up life do decay. Therefore, Brethren, this ye 
must learn, to be careful; verily 1 say unto you, this ye must learn.” •TWo 
days after this teaching, they were talking about it in the Hall of Truth: 
“ Brethren, the Master in his own peculiar province as Buddha, illustratiiTg the 
nature of what makes up‘life, showed it to be tr&nsient and weak, and smote 
with extreme terror Brethren and unconverted alike. Oh, the might of a 
Buddha!” The Master entering asked what thgy talked of. ‘They toM him< 
and he said, “ It is no marvel, Brethren, if I in my^ omniscience alarm the 
Brethren by my teaching, and show how transient are t life’s elepentaa Even 
I, when without natural caused I was conceived by a Gaose, showed forth 
the transient nature of the elements of life, and bytjay teaching alarmed the 
whole court of a king, together with the king of Benares himself.” So spying, 
ho told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the Great 

Being was born as a swift Goose, which lived in Mount Cittajefi^ in a 

% 

1 A mode of coming into existence all of a sodden, without the natural processes, 
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flock of ninety thousand other such Geese. One day, having along with 
his dock eaten the wild rice that grew in a certain pool in the plains 
of India, h^ dew through the air (and it was as though a golden mat were 
spread from end to end of the city of Benares), and he ^ew slowly as in 
sport to Oittakuta. Now the king of Benares saw him ; and said to his 
couftiei’s, ‘‘Yon bird mustJbe a king, as I am.’’ He took a fancy to the 
bird, and taking with him garlands, perfumes and unguents, went looking 
for the Great Being; and with him he caused to go all manner of musick. 
When the Great Being saw him doing honour in this way, he asked the 
other Geese, [21^] “ When a king would do such honour to me, what 
does he want?” “He wants to make friends with you, my lord.” 
“ Well, let me be friends witli the king,” quoth he; and he made friends 
with the king, and then returned. 

One day after this, when the king was in his park, and went to Lake 
Auotatta, the bird flew to the king, having water on one wing and powder 
of sandalwood on the other ; with the water he sprinkled the king, and 
cast the powder upon him, then while the company looked on, away he 
flew with his flock to Cittaku^. From that time the king used to long 
for the Gr^t Being; he would linger, watching the way by which he 
came, and thinking — “ To-day my comrade will come.” 

Now the two youngest Geese belonging to the flock of the Great 
Being, made up their* minds to fly a^race with the sun; so they asked 
le^ve 8f the &reat Being, to try a race with the sun. “ My lads,” quoth 
he, “ the sun’s speed is swift, and you will never be able to race with him. 
You will perish in the course, so do not go.” A second time they asked, 
and a third time; but the Bodhisatta withstood them up to the third time 
of asking. But they stood to it, not knowing their own strength, and 
were resolved withflut telling the king to fly with the sun. So before 
suns?ise they had taken their places on the peak of the Mount Yugandhara '. 
The Great Being missed them, and asked whither they had gone. When 
he heard what had happened, he thought, “Thay will never be able to 
fly with the sun, but will perish in the course. I will save their lives.” 
So he too went* to tht^ peak of Yugandhara, and sat beside them. When 
the sun^ rouiyl showgd over the horizon, the young Geese rose, and darted 
forward along with the sun; the Great Being flew forward with them. 
The youngest flew on into the forenoon, then grew faint ; in the joints of 
his wrings he felt as if a fire had been kindled. Then he made a signal to 
the Great Bling : “ Brother, I can’t do it I ” “ Fear not,” said the Great 
Being, I will save ^ou ; ” and taking him on his outspread wings, he 
soothed^him, and conveyed him to Mount Oittakuta, and placed him in 
the midst of the Geese. Then he flew off, and catching up the sun, went 


^ One of the seven great ranges that surround Mount Meru. 
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on side by side with the tother. Until near midday [2H] the other dew 
with the sun, and then he grew fsant and felt as though a fire had been 
kindled in the joints of his wings. Making a sign to the €(reat Being, 
he cried, “Brother, I cannot do it !” Him too the Great Being comforted 
in the same way, and taking him on This outspread wings, bore him to 
Cittakuta. At that moment the sun was plumb overhead. The Gteat 
Being thought, “To-day L will test the suu^s strength;** and darting back 
with one swoop, he perched on Yugandhara. Then rising with one swoop 
he overtook the sun, and flying now in front, now behind, thought to 
himself, “ For me to fly with the sun is profitless, boin oi mere folly : 
what is to me 1 Away I will to Benares, and there tell my comrade 
the king a message of righteousness and truth.** Then turning, ere yet 
the sun had moved from the middle of the sky, h4 traversed the whole 
world from end to end ; then slackening speed, traversed from end to 
end the whole of India, and came at last to Benares. The whole city, 
twelve leagues in compass, was as it were under the bird*s shadow*, there 
was not a crack or crevice ; then as by degrees the speed slackened, 
holes and crevices appeared in the sky. The jGlreat Being went slower, 
and came down from the air, and alighted in front of a window. 
comrade is corac ! ” cried the king in great joy ; and getting a goldeh 
seat for the bird to perch on, said, “ Come in, friend, and sit here,** 
and recited the first stanza *. 

“ Como, noble Goose, come sit you here ; dear is your sight to me ; 

Now you are master of the place; choose anything you see.** 

The Great Being perched on the golden sfat. The king anointed 
him under the wings with unguents a hundred times I'efined, nay, a 
thousand .times, gave him sweet rice and sugared ^ water jnta^ golden 
dish, and talked with him in a voice of honey — [216] “Good friend, 
you have come alone; whence come you now?** The bird told him 
the whole matter at large. Then the king said to him : “ Filend, 
show me too your swiftness against the sun.*’ — “O mighty king, that 
swiftness cannot be shown.** — “Then show mie something like* it,** 
“Very good, O king, I will show you somethibg like it. Summon 
your archprs who can shoot swift as lightning.** * Thf fting &nt for 
them. The Great Being chose four of these, and with them went down 
from the palace into the courtyard. There he caused to be ^et vp in 
the ground a stone column, and about his own neck a bell be bound. 
Ho then perched on the top of the stone pillar, and placing the four 
archers looking away from the pillar towards the four points, Aid, “O 
king, let these four men shoot four arrows at the same momentum four 

^ The meaning is, the bird circled sa fast over it as to give the appearance of 
a canopy. So on p. 188 of the * golden mat.* 
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diiferent directions, and I will catch these arr^ows before they touch the 
ground, and lay them at the men’s fedl. You will know when I am gone 
for the ayows by the tinkling of this bell, but I shall not be seen.” 
Then all at one moment the men shot the four arrows ; he caught them 
and laid them at the men’s feeif, and was seen to be sitting upon the 
pillar. “Did you see m^j speed, 0 king?” he asked; then went on — 
“that^peed, O great king, is not my swiftest nor my middle speed, ’tis my 
slowest of the slow : and this will show you how swift I am,” Then the 
king asked him, “Well, friend, is there any speed swifter than yours?” 
“There is, my^ friend. Swifter than my swiftest a hundredfold, a 
thousandfold, nay a hundred thousandfold, is the decay of the elements of 
life in living beings ; so the/ crumble awa/ so they are destroyed.” Thus 
he made clear, how •the world of form crumbles away, being destroyed 
moment by moment. The king hearing this was in fear of death, could 
not keep his senses, but fell in a faint. The multitude were in despair, 
they sprinkled the king’s face with water, and brought him round. Then 
the Great Being said to him, “ O great king, fear not ; [216] but remember 
death. Walk in righteousness, give alms and do good, be careful.” 
•Then the Ijing answered and said, “ My lord, without a wise teacher like 
you I cannot live, do not return^ to mount Cittaku^, but stay here, 
instruct me, be my teacher to teach me ! ” and he put this request in two 
stanzas : 

• 

“ By hearing of the loved one love is fed, 

By si^ht the craving for the lost falls dead: 

Since sight and nearing makes men lief and dear, 

With sight of you let me be favoured. 

• 

“ Dear is your voice, and dearer far your presence when I see : 

Then since I love the sight of you, O Goose, come dwell with mo!” 

• • • • 

The Bodhisatta said : 

“ Ever would I dwell with thee, in the honour thus conferred ; 

•But thou mightst say in wine one day — * Broil me that royal Bird ! ’ ” 

[217] “No,” said the king, “then I will never touch wine or strong 
Mrink,” and he made ^his pivomise in the following stanza ; 

“A(5bursed*be botft food and drink 1 should love more than thee; 

And I will taste no drop nor sup while thou shalt stay with me !” 

After this the Bodhisatta recited six stanzas : 

“ The cr^ of jackals or of birds is understood with ease ; 

Yea, but the word of men, 0 king, is darker far than these ! 

“ A man may thiilk, * this is my friend, my comrade, of my kin,’ 

Bift friendship goes, and often hate and enmity begin 

^ Be&ding agantvd in line 4.^ 

^ These two couplets occur again in No. 478 (p. 141). 
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“ ^ho has your heart, is neai’ to you, with you, where'er he lie ; 

But who dwells with ydu, and ygur heart estranged, afar is he. 

“ Who in your house of kindly heart shall be 
Is kindly still though far across the sea: 

AVho in your house shall hostile be of heart, 

Hostile he is though ocean-wide apart. 

Thy foes, 0 lord of chariots ! though near tljee, are afar : 

But, fosterer of thy realm ! the good in heart close linked are. 

“ Who stay too long, find oftentimes that friend is changed to foe ; 

Then ere I lose your friendship, I will take my leave, and go.” 

[218] Then the king said to him : 

“ Though I with folded hands besewh, you will not give me ear ; 

You spare no word for us, fb whom your Service would be dear : 

I crave one favour; come again and pay a visit hf.re.” 

Then the Bodhisatta said : 

** If nothing comes to snap our life, O king ! if you and 1 
Still live, 0 fosterer of thy folk ! perhaps I’ll hither fly, 

And we may see each other yet, as days and nights go by.” 

With this address to the king, the Great Beiijg depai*ted to Cittakuta. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he said ; “ Thus, Brethren, long 
ago, even when 1 was born as one of the animals, I showed the frailty of all life’s 
elements, and declared the Truth.” So saying, he identified the Birth. **At 
that time Ananda was the king, Moggallana was the youngest bird, Sftriputta 
was the second, the Buddha’s followers were all Geese of the flock, and I myself 
was the swift Goose.” 


No. 477. 

culla-naeada-jAtaka. 


[219] “ Ab wood is chopt^^ etc , — This storjr the Master told, while dwellii^ at 
Jetavana, about the allurements of a coarse girl. 

There was then, we learn, a girl of about sixteen, daughter of •a citizen of 
S&vatthi, such as might bring good luck to a man, yet no man chose her. So her 
mother thought to herself ; “ This my daughter is of hill age, yet no one Shooses 
her. I will use her as a bait for a fish, and make one of those Sakiya reties 
come back to the world, and live upon him.” At the time there was a young 
man of good birth living in S&vattni, who had given his heart to religion and 
joined the Brotherhood. But from the time when he had received full Orders 
he had lost all desire for learning, and lived devoted to the adornment of his 
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person. The lay Sister used to prepare in her hogse rice gruel, and other food 
hard or soft, and standing at the door, a# the Brethren walked along the streets, 
looked out for some one who could be tempted by the craving for delicacies. 
Streamingeby went a crowd of men who kept the Tepitaka, Abhidhamma, and 
Vinaya ; out among them she saw none ready to rise to her bait. Among the 
figures with bowl and robe, preachers of the Truth with^ honey-sweet voice, 
moving like fleecy scud before the wind, she saw not one. But at last she 
pefceived a man approaching, the outer corners of his eyes anointed, hair 
hanging down, wearing an under-robe of fine cloth, and an outer robe shaken 
and cfeansed, bearing a bowl coloured like some precious gem, and a sunshade 
after his own- heart, a man who let his senses have their own way, his body 
much bronzed. “Here is a man I can cfitch !” thought she; and greeting 
him, she took his bowl, and invited him into the house. She found him a seat, 
and provided ri<!b gruel and all the rest ; then after the meal, bogged him to 
make that house his resort in future. So he used to visit the house after that, 
and in course of time becami intimate. * 

One day, the lay Sjpter said in his hearing, “ In this household we arc happy 
enough, only I have no son or son-in-law capable of keeping it up.” The man 
hoani it, and wondering what reason she could have for so saying, in a little 
while was as it were pierced to the heart. She said to her daughter, “ Tempt 
this man, and get him into your power.” So the girl after that time decked 
herself and adorned herself, and tempted him with all women’s tricks and wiles. 
[220J (You must understand that a ‘coarse’ girl does not mean one whose body 
IS fat, but be she fat or be she thin, by power of the five sensual passions she is 
called ‘coarse.’) Then the. man, being young and under the power of passion, 
• thought in. his heart, “I cannot now hold to the Buddha’s religion”; and ho 
went to the monastery, and laying down bowl and robe, said to his spiritual 
teachers, “ I am discontented.” Then they conducted him to the Master, and 
said, “ Sir, this Brother is discontented.” “ Is this true which they say,” asked 
he, “that you are discofitented. Brother “Yes, Sir, true it is.” “Then what 
made^ you fiD?” “A coarse girl, Sir.”* “Brother,” said he, “long, long ago, 
\fhen you were living in the forest, this same girl was a hindrance to your 
holiness, and did you great haru\; then why are you again discontented on her 
account ?” Then at the request of the Brethren ho told a story of the past. 


Oifce Ji)on a •time, when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, *the 
Bddhisatta was born into a brahmin family of great wealth, and after his 
education was finished managed the estate. Then his wife brought forth 
a son, and died. He thought, “As in my beloved wife, so in me death 
shall not be ashamed* ; what is a home to me? I will become an ascetic.** 
*So forsaking his lustfi, he w«nt with his son to Himalaya ; and there with 
him eitered.upon the ascetic life, developed the mystic Trance and trans- 
cendent KnowlMge, and dwelt in the woods, supporting life oft fruits and 
roots. 

%.t that time the borderers raided the countryside ; and having 
assailed a lown, and taken prisoners, laden with spoil they returned to 
the boiider. Amongst them was a maiden, beautiful, but endowed with all 
a hypQcrite*s cunning.' This girl thought to herself, “ These men, when 
they haye carried us off home, will use us as slaves; I must find some 


^ l.e. it shall master me too one day. 
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way to e8caj>e/* So she said, “ lord, 1 wish to retire ; let me go 

and stay away for a moment.” Thus she deceived the robbers, and fled. 

Now the Bodhisaita had gone out to fetch fruits and the likf^^, leaving 
his son in the hut.. While he was away, this girl, as she wandered about 
in the forest, came to the hut, in the morning; [221] and tempting the 
son of the ascetic with desire of love, destroyed his virtue, and got him 
under her power. She said to him, “Why dwell here in the forest! Come, 
let us go to a village and make a home for ourselves. There it is easy to 
enjoy all the pleasures and passions of sense.” ‘He consented, and said, 
“My father is now out in the woods looking for wild fruits, t When we have 
seen him,^we will both go away togefher.” Then the girl thought, “ This 
young innocent knows nothing; but his father must have become an ascetic 
in his old age. When he comes in, he will want to know what I do here, 
and beat me, and drag me out by the feet, and throw me into the forest. 
I will get clear away before he comes.” So she said to the lad, “ I will 
go first, and you may follow”; then pointing out the landmarks, she 
departed. After she had gone, the lad became sorrowful, and did none 
of his duties as he was used ; but wrapt himself up head and all, and lay 
down within the hut, fretting. 

When the Great Being came in with his wild fruits, he observed the 
girl’s footmark. “ That is a woman’s footprint,” thought he ; “ my son’s 
virtue must have been lost.” Then he entered th6 hut, and laid down 
the wild fruit, and put the question to his son by repeating the‘ first 
stanza : 

“No wood is chopt, and you have brought no water from the pool, 

No fire is kindled : why do you lie mooning Bke a fool!” 

Hearing his father’s voice, the lad rose, and greefipd him^ and with 
all respect made known that he could not endure a forest life, repeating 
couple of stanzas : 

“ I cannot live in forests : this, 0 Kassapa, I swear ; 

Hard is the woodland life, and back to men® I would repair. 

“Teach me, 0 brahmin, when I leave, that. whhre|oe’er I go, 

The customs of the countryside 1 may most fully^know.” 

[222] “Very good, my son,” said the Great Being, “ I A^ill tell you the 
customs of the country.” And he repeated this couple of stanzas : 

“ If ’tis your mind to leave behind the woodland fruits and joots 
And dwell in cities, bear me teach the way which that life suits : 

‘ Keep clear of every precipice, from poison keep .a^. 

Sit never in the mud, and walk with care where serpents are.’^ 


1 Cf.No. 435, Vol.jii. 

® Literally ‘ the Kingdom.' 
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The ascetic’s son, not understanding this pithy counsel, asked ; 

“What has your precipice to do with tho religious way, 

Yo^r mud, your poison, and your snake ? Come tell mo this, I pray.” 

The other explained — 

“There is a liquor in the world, my son, that men call wine, 

Pra^ant, delicious, Roney-sweet, and cheap, of flavour fine : 

• This, Narada, for holy men is poison, say the wise. 

“And women in the world can set fools* wits a whirling round. 

They catch young hearts, as hurricanes catch cotton from the ground : 

The precipice I mean is this before the good man lies. 

“ High honours shown by other men, respect and fame and gain, 

This is the mud, 0 Njirada, which hj^ly men may stain. 

“Great mouarchs with their retinue have in that world dwelling, 

And they are great, 0 Narada, and eacli a mighty king : 

[223] “Before the feet of sovereign lords and mouarchs walk not thou. 

For, Narada, these are the snakes of whom I spake just now. 

“The house thou comest to for food, when men sit down to meat. 

If thou see good within that house, there take thy fill, and eat. 

“When by another entertained with food or drink, this do: 

Eat not too much,^ior drink too much, and fleshly lusts eschew. 

“Frofii gossip, drink, lewd company, and shops of goldsmith’s ware, 

• Keep thou afar as those who by the uneven pathway fare.” 

As his father wei^t on talking and talking, the lad came to his senses, 
and ^said, % Enough of the world fof me, dear father ! ” [224] Then his 
father instructed him how to develop kindliness and other good feelings. 
The son followed his father’s Instruction, and ere long caused the ecstasy 
of mystic meditation to spring up within him. And both of them, father 
and son, without a break in the trance, were born again in the world of 
Brahma# 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth : “ At 
that time this coarse girl vias the young woman, the discontented Brother was 
the ascetic’s son, and I was the father.” 


No. 478. 


dCta-jataka. 

“ 0 plunged thought I' etc . — This story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetavana, a{>out praise of his own wisdom. In the Hall of Truth they were 
gossiping : “ See, Brothers, the Dasabala’s skill in resource I He showed that yoimg 
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geiitleuian Nanda^ the host nymphs, and gave him sainthood ; he gave a 
cloth to his little foot-page*, and bestow^ sainthood on him along with the four 
branches of my^stic science*; to the blacksmith he showed a lotus, and gave him 
sainthood ; with what diverse expedients he instructs living beings !” The 
Master entering asked what they sat talking of ; they told him. Said he, " It is 
not the first time thftt the Tath3,gata has beetfi skilled in resource, and clever to 
know what will have the desired effect ; clever he was before.” So saying, he 
told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
country was without gold; for the king oppressed tht> country and 
so got treasure. At that time^ the l3odhisat|a was born in a brahmin 
family of a certain village in Kasi. When he came of age, he went to 
Takkasila, saying, “ I will get money to pay ray teacher afterwards, by 
soliciting alms honourably.” He acquired learning, and when his educa- 
tion was done, he said, ** I will use all diligence, my teacher, to bring you 
the money due for your teaching.” Then taking leave of him, he departed, 
and traversing the land sought alms. When he had honourably and fairly 
got a few ounces^ of gold, he set out to hand them, over to his teacher; and 
on the way went aboard a boat in order to cross the Ganges. A& the boat 
swayed to and fro on the water, the gold fell in. Then he thought, “ TWs 
is a country hard to get gold in ; [225] if I go seeking again for money to 
pay my teacher withal, there will be lung delay. What if I sit fasting on 
the bank of the Ganges ] The king will by and bye come to learn ot m^r 
sitting here, and he will send some of his coirrtiers, but I will have nothing 
to say to them. Then the king himself will come, and by that means I 
shall get my teacher^s fee from him.” So he wra|)t about him his upper 
robe, and putting outside the sacrificial thread, sat on the bank of the 
Ganges, like a statue of gold upon the silver sand. TRe passing crowds, 
seeing him sit there and take no food, asked him why he sat. But fie * 
had never a word for one of them. Next day the villagers of the suburb 
got wind of his sitting tlmre, and they too camte and asked, but he told 
them no more; the villagers seeing his exhausted condition went ^way 
lamenting. On the third day came people fre^n thetcity, on the fourth 
came the city grandees, on the fifth those about the king, on tke sixtii day 
the king seAt his ministers ; but to none of them ^ould ftie man speak. 

* Buddha’s half-brother. For the allusion see No. 182, Saingavacara Jataka, and 
Hardy, ilTanttaf, p. 204 ; Warren, Buddhism in Translationit 269 ff. 

* Beading cullupatthdkassa, 

* Of attha-y dhamma^y ninUti-y pafibham’* For explanation bf these obscure terms 

the reader is referred to Childers, p. 366; and Warren, Buddhism in TranstationSy 
Index s. v. * Analytical Sciences.’ , 

* ‘ Seven nikkha's.' Nikkho is a variable weight, equal to 250*phala8y which we 
may call grains. 
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Ou the seventh day the king in alarm came^to the man, and asked an 
explanation, reciting the first stanza :• 

“0 jdunged in thought ou Ganges’ bank, why spoke you not again 
In answer to my messages? Will you conceal youj pain?” 

When this he heard, the Great Being replied, “ O great king ! the 
sorrow *taust be told to him that is able to take it away, and to no other : ” 
and Ife repeated seven stanzas : 

“ 0 fostering lord of Kasi land 1 if sorrow be your lot, 

Tell not that sorrow to a soul if he can help it not. 

“ But whosoever can relieve one part of it by right. 

To him let all his wii^Ji declare each sorrow-stricken wight.* 

“ The cry of jacjpals or of birds is understood with ease ; 

Yea, but the word of men, 0 King, is darker far than those i. 

[226]*' A man may think, ‘This is my friend, my comrade, of my kin’: 

But friendship goes, and often hate and enmity begin ! ^ 

“He who not being asked and asked again 
Out of due season will declare his pain, 

Surely displeases those who are his friends, 

And they who wish him well lament amain. 

“ Knowing fit time for speaking how to find. 

Knowing a wise man of a kindred mind, 

The wise to such a one his woe declares. 

In gentle word* with meaning hid behind. 

“But 5iould ho see that nothing can amend 
His hardships, and that telling them will tend 
To no good issue,* let the wise alone 
Endure, reserved and shamefast to the end.” 

% 

[227] 'plus did the Great Being discourse in these seven stanzas to 
teach ^ the Jjing ; jnd then repeated four others to show his search for 
money to pay the teacher withal : 

“0 King! whole kingdoms I have scoured, the cities of each king. 

Each town or villagg, craving alms, my tea^cher’s fee to bring. 

“ Householder, courtier, man of wealth, brahmin— at every door 

» Seeking, a little gold I gained, an ounce or two, no more. 

Now that is lest, 0 fiiighty king ! and so I grieve full sore. 

‘•No p<^rer had your messengers to free me from my pain: — 

I weigh’cf them well, 0 mighty king ! so I did not explaifi. 

“ But thou hast power, 0 mighty king ! to free me from my pain. 

For I have weighed your merit well; to you I do explain.” 

When the king read his utterance, he replied, “ Trouble not, brahmin, 
for I ^ill give you your teacher’s fee ; ” and he restored him two fold. 


* These two couplets occur above in No. 476 (p. 136). 
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To mak6 this clear the Master repeated the last stanza : 

“The fostering lord of Kasi land^did to this man restore 
(In fullest trust) of gold refined twice what he had before.” 


When the Great Being had thus delivered himself, he proceeded to pjiy 
his teacher's fee ; and the king in like manner at)ode by his advicej giving 
alms and doing good, and ruled in I'ighteousness. So did they both iSnally 
pass away according to their deeds. 


[228] When the Master had ended this discouwie, he said : “ So, Brethren, it 
is not now only that the Tathagata is fertile in resource, but he was always the 
same.” Then he identified the Birth : “ At that timo Ananda was the king, 
Sariputt^l the teacher, and I was the young man.” 


No. 479. 

u 

KA.IJ]5rGA-BODHI-JATAKA *. 

r 

“ Ki'/iff Kdlinga,'^ etc , — This story the Master told while dwelling at Jetavana 
about worship of the bo-tree performed by Elder Ananda, 

When the Tathagata had set forth on pilgrimage, for the purpose of gathering 
in those who were ripe for conversion, the citizens of Savatthi proceeded to 
Jetawana, their hands full of garlands and fragrant wreaths, find findfng no other 
place to show their reverence, laid them oy the gateway of the perfun^ed. 
chamber and went off. This caused great rejoicings. But Anathapiiidika got 
to hear of it ; and on the return of the Tathagata visited Elder Ananda and 
said to him, — “This monabtery, Sir, is left improiyided while the Tathagata 
goes on pilgrimage, and there is no place for the people to do reverence by 
offering fragrant wreaths and garlands. Will you be so kind. Sir, as to teil the ^ 
Tathagata of this matter, and learn from him whether or no it is possible to 
find a place for this purpose.” The other, nothing loth, <Jjd so, s^kiiig, “ How 
many shrinee are there ? ” — “ Three, Ananda.” — “ Which are tliey 1 “ Shrines 

for a relic of the body, a relic of use or wear, a relic of memorial “ Can a 
shrine be made, Sir, during your life?” — “No, Ananda, not a body>shi%ne; 
that kind is m^e when a Buddha enters Nirvana. A shrine of memorial is 
improper because the connection depends on the imagination onl5. But the 
great bo-tree used by the Buddhas is fit for a shrine, be they alive or be they 
dead,” — “Sir, while you are away on pilgrimage the great nj^onastery of Jcftavana 

^ See Hardy, Eastern MonaehUm^ pp. 218 — 4. 

3 See Hardy, Eastern Monachism^ 216 f. The last class is said tb be images of the 
Buddha. 
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is unprotected, and the people have no place where they can Show* their 
reverence. Shall I plant a seed of jth§ great bft-tree before the gateway of 
Jetavana?” — “By all means so do, Ananda, and that shall be as it were an 
abiding pl^e for me.” 

The Elaer told this to Anathapindika, and Visakha, and the king. Then at 
the gatow^ of Jetavana he cleared^ out a pit for the bo to stand in, and said to 
the chief Elder, Moggall&na, “I want to plant a bo-tree in front of Jetavana. 
Will you get me a fruit of Jhe great bo-treo ? ” The Elder, well willing, passed 
through *tn6 air to the platform under the bo-tree. [229] He placed in his robe 
a fruit that was dropping ^ from its stalk but had not reached the ground, 
brought it back, and delivered it to Ananda. The Elder informed the King of 
Kosala that ho was to plant the bo-tree that day. So in the evening time came 
the King with a great concourse, bringing all things necessary ; then came also 
An&thapipdika and VisS.kh2l and a crowd of the faithful besides. 

In tne place where the bo-tree wa# to be planted the Elder ha(| placed a 
golden jar, and in the bottdhi of it was if hole ; all was filled with earth 
moistened with fragrant water. He said, “0 king, plant this seed of the 
bo-tree,” giving it to tlie king. But the king, thinking that his kingdom was 
not to be in his hands for ever, and that Anathapindika ought to plant it, passed 
the seed to Anathapindika, the great merchant. THen Anathapindika stirred up 
the fragrant soil and dixipt it in. The instant it dropt from his hand, before the 
very eyes of all, up sprang as broad as a plough-head a bo-sapling, fifty cubits 
tall ; on the four sides and upwards shot forth five great branches of fifty 
cubits in length, like the trunk. So stood the tree, a very lord of the forest 
already ; a mighty miracle i The king poured round the tree jars of gold and of 
•silver, in ni^ber dght hundred, filled with scented water, beauteous with a great 
quantity of olue water-lilies. Ay, and caused to be set there a long line of vessels 
alUfull, and a seat he had made of the seven precious things, golden dust he had 
sprinkled about it, a wall was built round the precincts, he erected a gate 
chamber of the seven precious things. Great was the honour ^laid to it. 

The Eld^ approaching the TathagJta, said to him, “Sir, for the people’s 
geod, accomplish under the bo-tree which I have planted that height of Attain- 
ment to which you attained under the great bo-tree.” “ What is this you say, 
Ananda?” replied he. “ There is no other place can su])port me, if I sit there and 
attain to that which I attained in the enclosure of the great bo-tree.” “Sir,” 
said Ananda, “I pray you for the good of the people, to use this tree for the 
rapture of Attainment, in so far as this spot of gi'ound can support the weight.” 
The Master ^sed it ckiring one night for the rapture of Attainment. , 

^The Elder informed the king, and all the rest, and called it by tlie name of 
the Bo Festival. And this tree, having been planted by Ananda, was known by 
the name of Ananda’s Bo-Tree. 

At that time they began ^o talk of it in the Hall vf Truth. “ Brother, while 
yet the TathS-gata lived, the venerable Ananda caused a bo-troe to be planted, 

« &nd great ‘reverence to be paid to it. Oh, how great is the EldeFs power ! 

Master entering’ asked what they were talking of. They told him. He 
said, “^his i» not this firat time, Brethren, that Ananda led captive mankind in 
the four great continents, with all the surrounding throngs, and coiused a vast 
quantity of scented wreaths to be brought, and made a bo-festival in the precinct 
of tlj|0 great Wtree.” So saying, he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a tifhe, in the kingdom of Kalinga, and in the city of 
Dantapura, reigned a king named Kaliiiga. He had two sons, named 
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MaharKaTinga and Culla-Kalinga, Kalinga the Greater and the Less* 
Now fortune-tellers had foretold thrffc the eldest son would reign after his 
father’s death ; but that the youngest would live as an ascetic, and live by 
alms, yet his son would be an universal monarch. 

Time passed by, and on his fathei’’s^eath the eldest son became king, 
the youngest viceroy. The youngest, ever th inlying that a son born of him 
was to be an universal monarch, grew arrogant on that account T^fis the 
king could not brook, so sent a messenger to arrest Kalinga the Less. 
The man came and said, “ Prince, the king wishes to have you arrested, so 
save your life.” The prince showed the courtier charged ^ith this mission 
his own signet ring, a fine rug, and his sword : these three. Then he 
said, “By these tokens’ you Shall know mj son, and make him king.” 
With these words, he sped away into the forest, r There he built him 
a hut in a pleasant place, and lived as an ascetic upon the bank of 
a river. 

Now in the kingdom of Madda, and in the city of Sagala, a daughter 
was born to the King of Madda. Of the girl, as of the prince, fortune- 
tellers foretold that she should live as an ascetic, but her son was to be an 
universal monarch. The Kings of India, hearing this rumour, came, 
together with one accord, and surrounded the city. The king thought to 
himself, “ Now, if I give my daughter to one, all the other kings will be 
enraged. I will try to save her.” So with wife •and daughter he fled 
disguised away into the forest ; and after building him a hut Efome distance 
up the river, above the hut of Prince Kaliijga, [231] he lived there as an 
ascetic, eating what he could pick up. 

The parents, wishing to save their daughter, left her behind in the hut, 
and went out to gather wild fruits. While they were gone she gathered 
flowers of all kinds, and made them into a floi^er-wijeath. N<5w,on the 
bank of the Ganges there is a mango tree with beautiful flowers, wljiich 
forms a kind of natural ladder. Upon this she climbed, and playing 
managed to drop the wreath of flowers into the ^wa ter*. * 

One day, as Prince Kalinga was coming out of the river after a bath, 
this flower- wreath caught in his hair. ^ - • t 

He looked at it, and said, “ Some woman made tSis, and no full-grown 
woman but a tender young girl. I must make search for fcer.” So deeply 
in love he journeyed up the Ganges, until he heard' her singing in a sweet 
voice, as she sat in the mango tree. He approached the foot of the <jree, 

c 

^ The tokens are a familiar feature of folk-tales. We may compare the story of 
Theseus, with his father’s sword and sandals : Pama7iia»i i. 2>. 8. 

• Another familiar episode in folk-tales, but of Protean form. It is oonfmonly a 
hair of the lady’s head that falls. See Olouston, Popular Tales and Fietyom^ i. 241 
(India), 261 (Egypt); North Indian Notes and Queries^ ii. 704^ Lai Behari Day, 
Folk Tales of Bengal^ No. 4, 
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and seeing her, said, “What are you, fair ladyV^ “I am human, Sir,** 
she replied. “Come down, then,** qifoth he. “Sir, T cannot; I am of 
the warrioj caste*.^' “So am I also, lady : come down !** “No, no, Sir, 
that I cannot do. Saying will not make a wari-ior ; if you are so, tell me 
the secrets of that mystery.** l^ien they repeated to each other theses 
guiid secrets. And the princess came down, and they had connexion one 
with tiie other. 

When her parents returned she told them about this son of the King 
of Kalinga, and how he came into the forest, in all detail. They con- 
sented to give hv to him. While they lived together in happy union, the 
princess conceived, and after ten months brought forth a son with the 
signs of good luck and virtifb ; and they ifkined him Kalinga. lie grew 
up, and learnt all aAs and accomplishments from his father and grand- 
father. 

At length his father knew from conjunctions of the stars that his 
brother was dead. So he called his son, and said, “My son, you must not 
spend your life in the forest. Your fath(U'*s brother, Kfilihga the Greater, 
is dead; you must go to Dantapura, and receive your hereditary kingdom.** 
i[232] The^ ho gave him the things he had brought away with him, 
signet, rug, and sword, saying, “ My son, in the city of Dantapura, 
in such a street, lives a courtier who is my very good servant. Descend 
into his house and onffer his bedchamj^er, and show him these three things 
ayd tfell him you are my son. He will place you upon the throne.*’ 

The lad bade farewell to hys parents and grandparents; and by ])Ower 
of his own virtue he f>assed through the air, and descending into the house 
of that courtier entered* his bedchamber. “ Who are you ? ** asked the 
other. “The son of Kalinga the Less,** said ho, disclosing the three 
tokensf TTlfe courtier told it to the palace, and all those of the court 
decorated the city and spread the umbrella of royalty over his head. 
Then the chaplain, who was named Kalinga-bharadvaja, taught him the 
ten ceremonies which an universal monarch has tw perforin, and he fulfilled 
those duties. Then on the fifteenth day, the fast-day, came to him from 
Oakkadaha the preci jus ‘Wheel of Empire, from the Uposatha stock the 
precioiya Elegjbant, fyom the royal Valaha breed the precious Horse, from 
Vepulla the pr«icious Jewel; and the precious wife, retinue, •and prince 
made their appearanc*^*. Then he achieved sovereignty in the whole 
terrestrial sphere. 

One daj^, surrounded by a company which covered six-and-thirty 
leagues^ and mounted upon an elephant all white, tall as a peak of M ount 

^ Kliattiyd, 

® For an account of the Cakkavattiy and the miracles at his appearing, consult 
Hardy’s Manualy 1& ff. See also Bhys I^^vids on the Qiiestiotis of Milinday vol. i. 
p* 67 (he renders the last two treasurer and adviser)^ and Buddhist Suttasy p. 267. 

J. IV. • 10 
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Kel^a, iii great pomp and splendour he went to, visit his parents. But 
beyond the circuit^ around the grelit bo-tree, the throne of victory of all 
the Buddhas, which has become the very navel of the earth, beyond this 
the elephant was unable to pass : again and again the king urged him on, 
but pass he could not. « 


Explaining this, the Master recited the first stanza : 

“King Kalinga, lord supreme, 

Ruled the earth by law and right. 
To the bo-tree once ho came 
On an elephant of‘might.^’ 


Hereupon the king’s cha[)lain, who was travelling with the king, 
thought to* himself, “ In the air is no hindrance ; why cannot the king 
make his elephant go on? [233] 1 will go, and see.” Then descending 

from the air, he beheld the throne of victory of all Buddhas, the navel of 
the eaHh, that circuit around the great bo-tree. , At that time, it is said, 
for the space of a royal karisa^ was never a blade of grass, not so big as a 
hare’s whisker ; it seemed as it were a smooth-spread sand bright like a 
silver plate; but on all sides were grass, creepers, mighty trees like the 
lords of the forest, as though standirg in reverent wise all about with their 
faces turned towards the throne of the bo-tree. When the brahmin beheld 
this spot of earth, “This,” thought he, “is the place where all the Buddhas 
have crushed all the desires of the flesh ; and beyond this none can pass, 
no not if he were Sakka himself.” Then ajiproUching the king, he told 
him the quality of the bo-tree circuit, and bade him descend. 


By way of explaining this the Master recited these stanzas following : « 

“This Krdinga-bharadvaja told his king, the ascetic’s son. 

As he rolled the wheel of empire, guiding him, obeisance done:, 

“‘This the place the })oetM sing of; here, 0 miglfty king, alight! 

Here attained to perfect wisdom perfect Buddhas, shiniiig bright. 

“‘In the world, tradition has it, this one spot is halloaed ground, 

Where in attitude of reverence herbs and cre^^iers stand around 

“ ‘ Come, descend and do obeisance ; since as far m the ocean bouil8 
In the fertile earth all-fostering this one spot is hallowed ground. 

^ The word is used both of the seat under the tree and of the raised teTAaoo built 
around it. ^ 

* Or should it be a karisa round the king ? 

^ The scholiast says of this man4o : ‘ As the age continues, at^ first it continues the 
same, then with the waning of the age wanes again and grows less.’ 
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All the elephants thou owncst thorobrcd dam and sire, 

Hither drive them, they will surety come thus far, but come no nigher. 


“ ‘ He is thorobred you ride on ; drive tlie creature as you will. 

He 8an go not one steii further : here the elephant stands still.' 

“Spake the soothsayer, heard J<rilmga; then the King to him, quoth he, 
Driving deep the goad into him — ‘Be this truth, we soon shall see.’ 

“ pTorced, the creature trumpets loudly, shrill as any heron cries, 
•Moved, then fell upon his haunches neath the wciglit, and could not rise.” 


[234] Pierced and pierced again*by the king, this elephant could not 
endure the pain, and so dietl ; but the kifig knew not he was dead, and 
sat there still on IfSs back. Then Kalihgabharadvaja said, “ () great 
king ! your elephant is dead ; pass on to another.” 


To explain this matter, the Master recited the tenth stanza : 

“When Kalihga-bhar.'tdvaja saw the elephant was dead, 

Ho kn fear and trepidation then to king Krdinga said : 

‘Seek another, mighty monarch: this tliy elephant is dead’.” 


[235] By the virtue and magical power of the king, another beast of 
the Uposatha breed appeared and offered his back. The king sat on his 
back. At that moment the dead elejdiant fell upon the earth. 


To explain this matter, the Master repe.ated another stanza ; 

“This heard, Kfilihga in dismay 
Mounted another, and straightway 
Upon the earth 4he corpse sank down, * 

And the soothsayer’s word for very truth was shown.” 


Thereupon tlie king came down from the air, and beholdfng the pre- 
cincjjp of the bo-tree, and the miracle that was done, he praised Bharadvaja, 
saying— ^ 

“To Kalihga-bharadvaja king Kalihga thus did say: 

‘All thou knowfet and understandest, and thou seest all alway.’” 

Now the brahmin would not accept this praise ; but standing in his 
own huihble plaq^, he extolled the Buddhas, and praised them. 


10 —^ 
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To explain this, the ISfast^r repeated these stanzas : 

‘‘Ihit the brahmin straight denied it, and thus spake unto the king: 

‘ I know sooth of marks and tokens : but the Buddhas, eveyy thing. 

“ ‘ Though all-knowing and all-seeing, yet in marks they have no skill ; 
They know all, but know by insight : I a man of books am still.’ ” 


The king, hearing the virtues of the Buddhas, was delighted in heart ; 
and he caused all the dwellers in the world to bring fragrant wreaths 
in plenty, and for seven days he made them do worship ^t the circuit of 
the Great Bo tree. 

• • 


% 

[230] By way of explanation, the Master recited a couple of stanzas : 

“Tims worshipt he the great bo-tree' with much melodious sount] 
Of music, ami with fragrant wreaths ; a wall he set around, 

“ and after that the king went on his way — 

“ Brought flowers in sixi.y thousand carts an offering to be ; 

Thus king Krdihga worshipped the Circuit pf the Tree.” 


Having in this manner done woi'ship to the Great Bo-treo, ho visited 
his parents, and took them back with him again to \)antapnna ; where he 
gave alms and did good deeds, until he was born again in the lleavun 
of the Thirty-Three. « 


The Master, having finished this discourse, said : “It is not now the first 
time. Brethren, that Ananda did worship the bo-tree, but ijiforetinip ftlsg and 
then ho identified the Birth : — “ At tliat time Ananda wtis Kalihga, and I myself 
was K iilihga- bharad vaj a. ” 


No. 480. 

AKITTA-JATAKA. 

the lord of beings” etc , — This story thg Master toM while 
dwelling in Jetavana, at)out a generous donor who lived in Savatthj. This 
man, so it is said, invited the Master, and for seven days gave many gifts to 
the comimny which followed with him ; on the last day ^ he present the 
company of the Saints with all things necessary for them. Then said the 

' Beading tain bodhim. 
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Master, rendering thanks to him, “Lay Brother,, great is thy generosity: a 
thing most difficult thou hast done. TMs custom of giving is the custom of 
wise men of old. Gifts must bo given, bo ye in the world, be ye in retire- 
ment from •the world ; the wise men of old, even when they had left the 
world and dwelt in the woodland, when they had to cat but Kdra^ letives 
sprinkled with water, without salt fjr spice [237], yet gave to all beggars that 
mssed by to serve their need, and themselves lived on their own joy and 
ble^ednciJS.” The man anaisvcrcd, “Sir, this giving of all necessary things 
to the company is clear enough, but what you say is not clear. AVill you not 
explain it to us ? ” Then the Master at his rccpiest told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when BrahmaJlatta was king in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born in the family of a Bmhmin magnate, whosb fortune 
amounted to eighty <eroros. They named him Akitti. When the time 
came he was able to walk, a sister was born, and they gave her the name 
Yasavati. The Great Being procec‘ded at the age of sixteen years to 
Benares, where he completed his education and then returned. After 
that his mother and father died. He had performed all tliat behoves 
for the spirits of the dead, and was inspecting his treasure “ : “ 8o and so,^’ 
ran the catalogue, “laid*up so much and died, such another so much.’’ 
fTearing this he was disturbed in his mind, and thought, “ This treasure 
is liere for all to see, but they that gathered it are no more seen : they 
have all gone and Jeftifchc treasure behind them, but wlusii 1 pass away 1 
Mull take it Vith me.” So sending for his sister, ho said, “ Take charge of 
this treasure.” “What is your own intent?” she asked. He replied, 
“To become an ascetic.” “Dear one,” she answered, “I will not take 
on my head that whicl^ you have spewed out of your mouth ; 1 will 
have none of it, but I also will become an ascetic.” Then having asked 
leave gf th^ king, Jbe caused the drum to beat all about the city, and 
proplamation to be made : “ Oyez ! Let all those who wish for money 
repair to the wise man’s house ! ” For seven days he distributed great 
store of alms, and yet the treasure did not come to an end. Then he 
thought to himself, “ The elements of my being waste away, and what do 
J waift with this treasure-game? Let those who desire it, take.” Then 
he opened wide the cfoors of the house, saying, “ ’Tis a gift ; let the people 
take it.” So leaving the house with all its gold and precious jnetal, with 
his kinsfolk weeping tft’ound, he and his sister departed. And the gate of 
Benmres by which they went was called Akitti’s Gate, and the landing- 
stage by vrfiich they went down to the river, this also was called the 
Quay of Akitti. 

Three leagues he* traversed, and there in a pleasant spot made a hut of 
leaves and branches, and with his sister lived in it as an ascetic [238]. 

' Canthinm pmrviflorum. 

2 Cf. vol. iii. p. 39 (no. 313). 
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After the time of his retiring froni the world, many others also did the 
same, villagers, townsfolk, citizens of the royal city ; great was the company 
of them, great the gifts and the honour they received ; it was If'ke to the 
arising of a Budjlha. Then the Great Being thought within himself, 
‘‘Here is great honour and store of alms, here is a great company, yea 
passing great, but I ought to dwell alone/’ Bo at a time wheniao man 
expected, without even warning his sister, alone he departed, and by and 
by came to the kingdom Damija‘, where dwelling in a park over against 
Kavirapattana, he cultivated a mystic ecstasy and the supernatural Facuh 
ties. There also he received much honour and great stor« of gifts. This 
liked hiin not, and he forsook it, and passing through the air descended 
at the isle of Kara, which is over against the island of Naga®. At that 
time, Karadipa was named Ahidipa, the Isle of Snakes. There he built 
him an hermitage beside a great kara-tree, and dwelt in it. But that he 
dwelt there no man knew. 

Now liis sister went searching for her brother, and in due course came 
to the kingdom of Damija, saw him nut, yet dwelt in the very place where 
he dwelt, but could not induce the mystic ecstasy;. The Great Being was 
so contented that he went no whither, but at the time of fruit fed upon* 
the fruit of that tree, and at time of putting forth of leaves fed on jts 
leaves sprinkled with water. By the lire of his virtue Sakka’s marble 
throne became hot. “Who would* bring mo down from piy place?” 
thought 8akka, and considering, he beheld the wise man. “ Why is it^’ 
thought he, “yon ascetic guards his virtue? Is it that he aspires to 
Sakka hood, or for some otJier cause? 1 will test him. The man lives in 
misery, e)ats kara-leaves sprinkled with water : ■ if he desires to become 
Hakka, he will give me his own sodden leaves; but if not, then he will 
not < give them.” Then in the guise of a brahmin he Vent to* the Bodhi- 
satta. * 

The Bodliisatta sat at the door of his leaf-hut, having sodden , the 
leaves and laid them down ; “ When they are <ool,” thought he, “ I will 
eat them.” At that moment Sakka stood before him, craving an alms. 
When the Great Being beheld him, he was glad at# heart; “A blessing* 
for me,” he thought, “ I sec a beggar ; this day I shrll attain thetdesire 
of my heart [239], and I shall give an alms.” When the Vood was ready, 
he took it in his bowl at once, and advancing towards Sakka, said to him, 
“This is my gift: be it the means of my gaining omniscience!” ifhen 
without leaving any for himself, he laid the food in the other’s bowl. 
The brahmin took it, and moving a short way off di^ppeared. But the 
Great Being, having given his gift, cooked no more again, but sat ctill in 
joy and blessedness. Next day he cooked again, and sat as l^pfore at 

1 The Malabar coast Or Northern Ceylon. 

Near Ceylon, or part of it. 
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the entering in of the hut. Again Sakka canya in the semblance of a 
brahmin, and again the Great Being gave him the meal, and continued 
in joy and blessedness. On the third day again he gave as before, saying, 
“ See what a blessing for me ! A few kara-leaves have begotten great 
merit for me.*^ Thus in heartfelt* joy, weak tis he was for want of food 
for threefdays, he came out of his hut at noontide and sat in the door, 
reflecting upon the gift which he had given. And Sakka thought ; 
‘‘ This brahmin fasting for three days, weak as he is, yet gives to me, and 
takes joy in his giving. There is no other meaning in his thoughts ; I 
do not understand what it is he desires^ and wliy he gives these gifts, so 
T must ask him, and find out his meaning, and learn the cause of his 
giving,” Accordingly he waited till past midday, and in great glory and 
magnificence came to*the Gn^at Being blazing like the*, young sun; and 
standing before him, put to him the question : “ iJo, ascetic ! why do you 
practise the ascetic life in this forest, surrounded by the salt sea, with hot 
winds beating upon you 1 ” 


To make*clear this matter, the Master rei>cated the first stanza : 

* Sakka, the lord of beings, saw Akitti honoured: 

‘Why, 0 great ^rahmin, do you rest herein the heatT he said.” 


When the Great Being heard this, and 2 )erccived that it was Sakka, he 
answered and said to him, “Those Attainments T do not ci ave; but craving 
for omniscience I live the life of a recluse.” To make this clear, he recited 
the sec»ncf s4anza : • ^ 

[240*) “Ec-birth, the body’s breaking u]), death, error - all is 2 )ain : 

^ Therefore, 0 Sakka Vasava ! 1 hero in 2 )cacc remain.” 

Hearing these words, Sakka was pleased in fiis heart, and thought — 
“ He dissatisfied with all kinds of being, and for Nirvana’s sake dwells 
ill the forest. I will t)frcr hfm a boon.” Then he invited him to choose a 

boon irP the v^rds of ‘the third stanza : 

» • 

“ Fair spoken, KassJipa, well put, most excellently said : 

^ Choose now a boon — as bids your heart, so let the choice bo madoh” 

The GreUt Being repeated the fourth stanza, choosing his boon : 

“ Sakka, the lorc^ of beings all, has ofterod mo a boon 2 , 

J^n, wife or treasure, gi’aiii in store, content not tlio’ possessed; 

I pray no lust for such as these may harbour in my breast.” 

• 

^ This couplet has already been given : see p. 7, above. 

See p. 7. 
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Then Sakka, much pleased, offered yet other boons, and the Great 
Being accepted them, each in turn repeating a stanza as follows : 

“Fair spoken, Kassapa, well ])ut, most excellently said: 

Choose now a^boon — as bids your heart, so let the choice be made.” 

“Sakka, the loi’d of beings all, has offered me a boon. 

Lands, goods, and gold, slaves, horse, and ki\^o, grow old and pags awfey : 
May I bo not like them, nor be this fault in me, I pray.” 

“Fair spoken,” etc. 

“Sakka, the lord of all the world, has offered me a boon. 

May 1 not see or hear a fool, nor no such dwell with me. 

Nor hold no converse with a fqol, nor like his compan^^” 

[241] “What has a fool e\>r done to you, 0 Kassapa, declare! 

(Joiae* tell me why fools’ coifipany is more lihan you can bear?” 

“The fool does wickedly, binds loads on him that nfuie should bear. 
Ill-doing is Ins good, and he is wroth when spoken fair, 

Knows not right conduct ; this is why I would have no fool there.” 

“P^air spoken, Kassai)a,” etc. 

“ Sakka, the lord of beings all, has offered me a boon, 
lie it mine the wise to sec and hear, and may he dwell with me, 

JMay I hold converse with the wise, and love his company.” 

“ What has the wise man done to you, 0 Kassapa, declare 1 « 

Why do you wish that where you are, the wise man should be there?” 

“The wise does well, no burden binds on him that none should bear, 
Well-doing is liis good, nor is ho wroth when spolfcn fair, 

Kmuvs well right conduct; this i.** why ’tis well ho should there.” 

“ Fair spoken, Kassapa,” etc. 

“Sakka, the lord of beings all, has oflered'me a boon. 

May I be free from lusts, and when the sun begins to shine 
May holy mendicants appear, and grant me fopd divine ; 

“ May tins not dwindle as 1 give, nor 1 repent the deed. 

Hut be my heart in giving glad: this choose I for n:^ meedi’ 

“Fair spoken, Kassapa, well put, most excellently said: 

Choose now a boon — as bids your heart, so let the choice be made.” 

“Sakka, the lord of beings all, to me a boon ho gave: — 

O Sakka, visit mo no «nore: this boon is all 4 crave.” 

“But many men and women too of those who live aright . 

Desire to see me: can there bo a danger in* the sight?” 

“ Such is thy as|Xict all divine, such glory and deliglii-, e- 
This set^n, I may forget my vows: this danger has the wght.” 

[242] “Well, Sir,” said Sakka, “1 will never visit you more”; and 
vso saluting him, and craving his pardon, Sakka departed, ^he Great 
Being then dwelt all his life long, cultivating the Excellences, and was 
born again in the world of Brahma. 


The Master, having completed this dfecoursc, identified the Birth : “ At that 
time Auuruddha was Sakka, and 1 myself wjis the wise Akitti.” 
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“ I si3oke,” etc. This story the Master told while dwelling in Jetavana, about 
Kokalika. 

During one rainy season the two Chief Disciples 2 , desiring to leave the 
multitude and W dwell apart, took leave, of the Master, and went into the 
kingdom where Kokalika was. They i*cpaired to tlie liouse of Kokalika, and 
thus said to him : “ Brother Knkfilika [243], since for us it is delightful to dwell 
with you, and for you to dwell with us, we would abide here three months.” 
“ How,” quoth the othSr, “will it be delightful for you to dwell with me?” They 
answered, “If you tell not a soul that the two Chief Disciples are dwelling here, 
we shall be happy, and that will be our delight in dwelling with you.” “And 
how is it delightful for me to dwell with you?” “We will declare the liaw to 
you three months in your house, and we will discourse to you, and that will 
be your delight in dwelling with us.” “ Dwell here, Brethren,” quoth he, “so long 
as you will:” and he allotted a pleasant residence to them. There they dwelt 
in the fruition of the Attainments, and no man know of their dwelling in that 
place. 

When they had thus past the rains they said to him, “Brother, now we have 
dvielt with you, and we will go to visit the Master,” and asked his leave to go. 
He agreed, and wont with them on the rounds for alms in a village over against 
the place where they 'Xvero, After their meal the Elders departed from the 
village. Kokalika leaving them, tvirn^d back .and said to the people, “Lay 
Brethren, you are like brute animals. Here the two Chief Disciples have been 
dwelling for three months in thp monastery opposite, and you knew nothing of 
it: now they are gone.” “Why did you not tell us. Sir?” the })coplc asked. 
Then they took ghee and oil and simples, raiment and clothes, and ai>proachod 
the Elders, saluting them' and saying, “ Parxion us, Sirs ; we knew not you were 
the Chief Disciples, we have learnt it but to-day by the words of the reverend 
Brother Kokalika. Pray have compassion on us, and receive these sim 2 )les and 
clothed” Kokalika Wnt after the Elders with them, for he thouglit, “ Frugal the 
Elders are, and content with little ; they will not accept these things, and then 
they will be given to me.” But the Elders, becmiso the gift was offered at the 
instigation of a Brother, neither accepted the things themselves nor had them 
given to Kokalika. The lay folk then said, “ Sirs, yt)u will not accept these, 
come hither once again to bless us.” The Elders promised, and proceeded to the 
MastoFs presence. 

Now Kokalika was» angry,® because the Elders neither accepted those things 
thoms^dves, npr had ^lem given to him. The Elders, however, having remained 
a short while w^th the Master, chose out each five Imndred Brethi*eu as their 
following, and with thes^ thousand Brethren went on pilgrimage seeking alms, as 
far as Kokalika^s country. The lay folk came out to meet them, and led them to 
the kamc monastery, ana showed them great honour day by day. 

[244] Gimt was the store given them of clothes and of simples. Those 
Brethren who went out with the Elders dividing the garments gave of them to all 
the Brtdhren which had come, but to Kokfilika gave none, neither did the Elders 
give him any. Kokalika getting no clothes began to abuse and revile the 


^ See *L. Peer in Journal Asiatiqu^, ix. Ser., xi. 189 If. Compare also Zeitschr. der 
deutsch, morg, Oesellscka/tf xlvii. 86, on atj fidxaipav. 

^ Sariputta ^ud Moggallana. 
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Elders: “Suriputta and Moggallana arc full of sinful desire; they would not 
accept before what was offered them, but these things they do accept. There is no 
satisfying them, they have no regard for another.*^ But the Elders, perceiving 
that the man was harbouring evil on their account, sot out with thek’ followers 
to depart ; nor would they return, not though the people begged them to stay 
yet a few days longer. Then a young Brofjier said: “Where shall the Elders 
stay, laymen ? Your own particular Elder does not wish them to stay herg*” 
Then the people went to Kokalika, and said, “Sir, we are told you do not wish 
the Elders to stay here. Go to ! Either appease them and bring them be^jk, or 
away with you and live elsewhere !” In fear of the people this man went and 
made his request to the Elders, “Go back. Brother,” answered the Elders, “we 
will not return,” So be being unable to prevail upon them returned to the 
monastery. Tlicn the lay brethren asked him whether the Elders had returned, 
“1 could not persuade them to retuni,” said he. “Why not, Brother]” they 
asked. And tlicn they began to think it ‘must bo, no good Brethren would dwell 
there because the man lived in sin*, they must gelfrid of him. “Sir,” they said, 
“ do not stay here ; wo have nothing here for you.” ^ 

Thus dishonoured by them, ho took bowl and robe and went to Jc^vana. 
After saluting the Master, he said, “ Sir, Saripiitta and Moggallana are full of 
sinful desire, they are in the power of sinful desires !” The Master replied, 
“ Say not so, Kokalika ; let your heart, Kokalika, be in charity with Sariputta 
and Moggallana; learn that they are good Brethren.” Kokalika said, “You 
believe in your two Chief Disciples, Sir ; 1 have seen it with my own eyes ; they 
have sinful desires, they have secrets within them, they are wicked men.” So 
he said thrice (though the Master would have stayed him), then rose from his 
seat, and departed. Even kin ho went on his way there arose over all his body 
boils of the size of a mustard seed, grew and grow to the size of a rii)C seed of the 
vilva tree', burst, ran blood all over him. Groaning he fell by the gate t>f 
detavana, maddened with pain. A great cry arose, and reached oven to 
Brahma’s world — “ Kokrdika has reviled the two Chief Tbisciplos !” Then his 
spiritual teacher, the Bralmiil jingel, Tudu by name, [246] learning tiro fact, came 
with the intent of a])poa8ing the Elders, and said while poised in the air, “KokSlikaf 
a cniol thing this you have done ; make your police with the Chief Disciples.” 
“Who are you, brothcir V’ the man jisked. “ Tudu Brahma is my name,” said he. 
“Have you not been declared by the Blessed One,” said^the man, “one of those 
who rctiini not^? That word moans that such come* not back to this earth. 
You will become a goblin upon a dunghill !” Thus ho upbraided the great Brahma 
angel. And as he could not i)ersuade the man to do as luyidvisodf h% rj>plied 
to hitn, “]\Iay you bo tormented ^wcording to your own word.’^ Then ho returned 
to his abode of bliss. And Kokfdika dying wfis born again in the Lotus HeU^ 
That ho had been born there the great and mighty Brahma Lord^ told to the 
Tathagata, aiul the Master told it to the Brethren. In the Hall of Truth the 
Brethren talked of the man’^ wickedness : “Brothe^they say Kokalika reviled 
Sariputta and Moggallana, and by the words of his own mouth came to the 
Lotus Hell.” The Master aimo in, and s^ud he, “ WMt-speak yo of, Brethroh, as 
ye sit herd” They told him. Then he said, ‘^his i#*not the first time. 
Brethren, that Kokalika was destroyed by his own word, «and oxii of hit own 
mouth was copdomned to misery ; it was the same before.” And ho told them a 
story of the past. 


* Aegk Marmeloft, 

2 AmgCmi, those of the Third Path, who return not to be reborn on earth. ^ 

* Not in Hardy’s list of the chief Hells {Manmlf p, 20); but there were 136 

of them. Burnouf gives it, Introd, p. 201. ^ • 

* Sahampati ; the meaning of the first paries unknown ; he is the chief of the Brahma 
Heaven, of which Tudu is an angel. 
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Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, his chap- 
lain was tawny-brown’ and had lost all his teeth. His wife committed sin 
with anoth#r brahmin. This man was just like the other*. The chaplain 
tried times and again to restrain his wife, but could not. JThen he thought, 
“This my enemy I cannot kill with my own hands, but I must devise 
sotne plajn to kill him.” » 

So •he came before the king, and said: “0 king, ^ your city is the 
chiefest city of all India, and you are the chicfest king : but chief king 
though you are, your southern gate is unlucky, and ill put together.” 
“Well now, m/* teacher, what is to be^done?” “You must bring good 
luck into it and set it right.” “ Wliat is to be done?” “We must pull 
down the old door, get new and lucky timLors, do sacrifice to the beings 
that guard the city, aAd set up the new on a lucky conjunction of th(j stars.” 
“ So do, then,” said the king. 

At that time, the Bodhisatta was a young man named Takkariya, 
[i246] who was studying under this man. 

Now the chaplain catisod the old gate to 1x3 pulled down, and the new 
was made ready ; which dpne, he went and said to the king, “The gate is 
ready, my lord ; to-morrow is an auspicious conjunction ; before the morrow 
is pvor, wo must do sacrifice and set up the new gate.” “ Well, my 
teacher, and what is necessary for the rite?” “ My lord, a great gate is 
possessed ai]^ guardeci by great spirits. A brahmin, tawny-brown and 
tciothless, of pure blood on both sides, must be killed ; his flesh and blood 
must be offered in worship, and his body laid beneath, and the gate raised 
upon it. This will bring luck to you and your city “Very well, my 
teacher, have such a braliraiii slain, and set up the gate upon him.” 

The chaplain was delighted. “ To-morrow,” said he, “ I shall see the 
back of my'*eneniy f ” Full of energy he returned to his home, but conld 
not^keep a still tongue in his head, and said quickly to his wife, “ Ah, you 
foul, hag, whom will you have now to take your pleasure with? To- 
morrow I shall kill your Iwnan and make sacrifice of him ! ” “ Why will 

you kill an innocent man ? ” “ The king has commanded me to slay and 

sacrifice a tawny-breswn brcihmin, and to set up the city gate upon him. 

1 Pingalo is noli a proper name ; see p. 246. 6 (Pali). 

* A full stop should be placed at va. As printed, this sentence is unintelligible. 

3 dduman sacrifice at the founding of a building, or the like, must have been common 
in ancient tiyes, so persistent are the traditions about it. For India, see Crooke, 
Intr. to Pop, Pel, and F,-L, of N, India, p. 237 and Index. When the Hooghly Bridge 
was buiU in Calcutta, I remember how it was commonly said by the natives that the 
builders, had immured many young children in the foundations. For Greece it is 
attested by modern folk-songs such as the Bridge of Arta (Passow, Carvi, Pop. Gr. 
no. 612), And one vjiich 1 lately wrote down in Cos from oral tradition (published in 
Folk-Lore for 1899). The sacrifice is memt to propitiate the spirits disturbed by the 
digging. Bee Bobertson Smith, Peligion of the Semites, p. 158. 
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Your leman is tawiiy-bro^n, and I mean to slay him for the sacrifice.” 
She sent her paramour a message, saying, They say the king wishes to 
slay a tawny- brown brahmin in sacrifice; if you would save yopr life, fiee 
away in time, and with you all they who are like you.” So the man did : 
the news spread abroad in the city, and all those in the whole city who 
were tawny-brown fled away. « o ' 

The chaplain, nothing aware of his enemy’s flight, went early next 
morning to the king, and said, “ My lord, in such a place is a tawny-brown 
bmhmin to be found; have him taken.” The king sent some men for 
him, but they saw none, and returning informed the kingfthat he was fled 
away. “ Search elsewhere,” said the* king. [247] All over the city they 
searched, but found none. “ Search quickly said the king. “ My lord,” 
they replied, “ except your chaplain tliere is no such other.” “ A chaplain,” 
quotli lie, cannot be killed.” “ What do you say, my lord 1 According 
to the chaplain, if the gate is not set up to-day, the city will be in danger. 
When the chaplain explained the matter, he said that if we let this day go 
by, the auspicious moment will not come again until the end of a year. 
The city without a gate for a year, what a chanqe for our enemies ! Let 
us kill some one, and sacrifice by the aid of some other wise brahmin, and‘ 
set up the gate.” “ But is there another wise brahmin like my teacher,? ” 

** There is, my lord, his pupil, a young man named Takkariya ; make him 
your chaplain and do the lucky ceremony,” The lang sent for him^ and 
did honour to him, and made him chaplain, and commanded to do as 
had been said. The young man went to the gate with a great crowd 
following. In the king’s name they bound and brought the chaplain. The 
Great Being caused a pit to be dug in the jila-cd where the gate was to 
bo set up, and a tent to be placed over it, and with his teacher entered 
inta the tent. The teacher beholding the pit, and seeing no esdape, Said to 
the Great Being, “My aim had succeeded. Fool that I was, I could bot 
keep a still tongue, but hastily told that wicked woman. I have j^lain 
mys(df with my own weaikon.” Then he rccited*the first stanza ; 

“I spoke in folly, <%s a frog might call 
Upon a snake i’ the forest: so Pfall 
Into this pit, TakkariyrU. How tme, » 

AVords s])okeii out of seiuson one must rue!” « 

• . 

[248] 'riien the other addressing him, recited this stanza : 

“The man who out of season Hi)eaks, will go 
Like this to ruin, lamentation, woe : 

Here you should blame y<mrself, now you must have 
This delvM pit, my teacher, for your grave.” 

To these words he added yet this : “ 0 teacher, not thou only, but 


^ The name here is feminine, as the scholiast notes without explanation. 
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many another likewise, has come to misery because he set not a watch 
upon his words.” So saying, he told fiim a story of the past to prove it. 

Once i^pon a time, they say, there lived a courtesan in Benares 
named Kali, and she had a brother named Tundila. In one day Kali 
would earn a thousand pieces of money. Now Tundila was a debauclioe, 
a drunkard, a gambler; ahe gave him money, and whatever he got he 
wasted. Do what she would to restrain him, restrain him she could not. 
One day he was beaten at hazard, and lost the very clothes he was clad 
in. Wrapping about him a rag of loin-cloth, he re])aired to his sister’s 
house. But cwnmand had been given by her to her serving-maids, 
[249] that if Tundila should come, tlTey were to give him nothing, but to 
take him by the throat and cast him out. ^ And so they did : he stood by 
the threshold, and rftade his moan. Now a certain rich merchant’s son, 
who used constantly to give Kali a thousand pieces of money, on that day 
happened to see him, and says he, “Why are you weeping, Tundila 1” 
“Master,” said ho, “I have been beaten at the dice, and came to my 
sister; and the serving-maids took me by the throat and cast me out.” 
“Well, stay here,” quoth the other, “and I will speak to your sister.” 
He entertgl the house, and said, “Your brother stands waiting, clad in 
a j:ag of loin-cloth. Why do you not give him something to wear?” 
“ Indeed,” she replied, “ I will give nothing. If you are fond of him, give 
it yourself.” Now in that house of ill fame the fashion was this : out 
oi every thousand pieces of money received, five hundred were for the 
woman, five hundred were the price of clothes, peifumes and garlands; 
the men who visited that house received garments to clothe themselves in, 
and stayed the night there, then on the next day tln^y put off the garments 
they had received, and })ut on those they had brought, and went their 
ways.* (3n^this occasion the merchant’s son put on the garments provided 
foi*him, and gave his own clothes to Tundila. He put them on, and with 
loud shouts hastened to the tavern. But Kali ordered her women that 
when the young man should depart next day, they should take away his 
clothes. Accordingly, when he came forth, they ran up from this side 
and that, like so ma^iy fobhers, and took the clothes from him, and stript 
him n^iked, flaying, Now, young sir, be oft‘ ! ” Thus they got rid of him. 
Away he went 2iaked : the people made sport of him, and he vias ashamed, 
and lamented, saying,' “ It is my own doing, because I could not keep 
wa?ch over my lips ! ” To make this clear, the Great Being recited the 
third stan^ : 

“Why ask of Tundila how he should fare 

At Kalika his sister’s hands? now see! 

My clothes are gone, naked am I and bare ; 

’Tis monstrous like what happened late to thee.” 

[250] Another person relates this story. By carelessness of the goat- 
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herds, two nuns fell a-figjhting on a pasture at Benares. As they were 
hard at it, a certain fork-tail thought to himself, These two will crack 
their polls and perish; I must restrain them.’^ So he tried ^^to restrain 
them by calling out — “Uncle, don’t fight!” Not a word he got from 
them : in the midst of the battle, mounting first on the back, then on the 
head, ho besought them to stop, but could do nothing. At last ^he exiled, 
“ Fight, then, but kill me first ! ” and placed himself between the two 
heads. They went on butting away at each other. The bird was crushed 
as by a pounder, and came to destruction by his own act. To explain this 
other tale the Great Being repeated the fourth stanza : « 

“Between two fighting rams a fork-tail flew. 

Though in the fray he had no part nor share. 

The two rams’ heads did crash him then*.and there. 

He in his fate was monstrous like to you!” 

Another. There was a tal-tree which the cowherds set great store by. 
Tlie people of Benares seeing it sent a certain man up the tree to gather 
fruit. As ho was throwing down the fruit, a black snake issuing forth 
from an anthill began to ascend the tree ; they who stood below tried to 
drive him off* by striking at him with sticks and other things, b^); could not. 
Then they called out to the other, “ A snake is climbing the tree ! ” and he 
ill terror uttered a loud cry. Those who stood below seized a stout cloth 
by the four corners, and bade him fall into the feloth. He let himself 

" t t> 

drop, and ftdl in the midst of the cloth between the four of them; swift 
the wind he came, and th(‘. men could not l^old him, [251] but jolled their 
four heads together and broke them, and so died. To explain this story 
the Great Being recited the fifth stanza; ’ < 

“Four men, to save a fellow from his fate, 

^ Held the four corners of a cloth below. ^ 

They all fell dead, each with a broken pate. 

These men were monstrous like to you, I trow.” 

Others again tell this.^ Some goat-thieves w)^o lived at Benares having 
stolen a she-goat one night, determined to make a meal in the forest : to 
pi*event her bleating they mulBed her snout arid tied her up in a bamboo 
clump. Next day, on their way to kill her, they ^forgot the c^iopper. 
“Now we’ll kill the goat, and cook her,” said they; “bring the chopper 
here!” But nobody had one. “Without a chopper,” said they, “we 
cannot eat the beast, even if we kill her ; let her go ! this is due to dome 
merit of hers.” So they let her go. Now it happened that a worker in 
bamboos, who had been there for a bundle of them, left a basket-maker’s 
knife there hidden among the leaves, intending to ule it when he came 
again. But the goat, thinking herself to be free, began playing about 
under the bamboo clump, and kicking with her hind lego made £he knife 
drop. The thieves heard the sound df the falling knife, and on coming to 
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find out what it was, saw it, to their great delight ; then they *kille& the 
goat, and ate her flesh ^ Thus to explain how this slie-goat was killed by 

her own act, the Great Being recited the sixth stanza : 

• 

“A sbe-goat, in a bamboo thicket bound, 

Frisking about, herself a knife had found. 

With that same knife they cut the creature’s throat. 

It strikes me you* are monstrous like that goat.” 

[2^2] After recounting this, he explained, “ But they who are moderate 
of speech, by watching their words have often been freed from the fate of 
death,*’ and then told a story of fairies®. 

A hunter, we are told, who livec^in Benares, being once in the region 
of Himalaya, by some inea^ or other captured a brace of supernatural 
beings, a nymph an^ her husband; and them he took and presented to 
the king. The king had never seen such beings before. “ Hunter,” quoth 
he, “what kind of creatures are these Said the man, “My lord, these 
can sing with a honey- voice, they dance delightfully: no men are able to 
dance or sing as they can.” The king bestowed a great reward on the 
hunter, and commanded the fairies to sing and dance. But they thought, 
“If we are not able to fonvey the full sense of our song, the song will 
*be a failui%, they will abuse and hurt us; and then again, those who speak 
much speak falsely:” so for fear of some falsehood or other they neither 
sang nor danced, for ^11 the king begged them again and again. At last 
the king gr<»v angry, and said, “Kill^hese creatures, and cook them, and 
s?rve them up to me.” This command he delivered in the words of .the 
seventh stanza : • 

“No gods arc these nor heaven’s rnusicianers'*, 

Beasts brought by one who fain would fill his purse. 

So for my supper let them cook mo one, 

• * • And CMG for breakfast by the morrow’s sun.” ^ 

•Then the fairy-dame thought to henself, “Now the king is angry ; with- 
out, doubt he will kill us. Now it is time to speak.” And immediately 
she recited a stanza : * 

“A hundred thousand ditties all sung wrong 
All are* 'iiot wo^th a tithe of one good song. 

To sin^^ ill is a crime ; and this is why 
'(Nqt out of folly) fairy would not try.” 


^ Atf fidxaipciP’ wapoifila iirl rOjv KaKm ri KaO' iavriou irotoi5>'Tw»', dird iaroplas roi- 
atJnys' Ko/Jlvitot Bvalav TcXovifres ipiadaiov, r% hirh MTjdelas idpitvOelay koX "AKpalq. 

KOkkov/iiviili atya, rj 0€<p ^Ovov. tQv Kofuadvrwv fiiaOtoTCjif hpxiyj/av rijif fidxaipaPj 

Kal (XKTflProiUvbiV ivBa diriBtPro^ if at^ rots ttocIp dpa<TKa\ed(ra<ra dpifprjpCf Kal 

rfjp fUik (TKijxIfiP airQp di'^Xey^ep, eavry di rijs fftpayys alrla iy^ero. Jienobiup, Prov. 
Cent, t. 27. So Suidas. 

® kinnara, 

^ gandhabbaputta. 
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[^53] ’ The king, pleased with the fairy, at once recited a stanza : 

‘ € - 

“Sho that hath Himkeii, let her go, that she 
Tlu^ Himalaya hill again may see, 

Hut let them tiike and kill the other one. 

And for to-morrow’s hrojikfast have him done.” 

But the other fairy thought, “ Tf I hold luy tongue, surely fjie king 
will kill me ; now is the time to speak ; ” and then he recited aaother 
stanza : 

“The kino depend upon the clouds and men upon the kine, 

And 1, O king! depend on tjiee, on mo this wife of fiiine. 

Ijct one, before he seek the hilk;, the other’s fate divine.” 

"• K i. 

When he had said this, he rcipeated a couple of stanzas, to make it 
clear, that they had been silent not from unwillingness to obey the king’s 
word, but because they saw that speaking would be a mistake. 

“ 0 monarch ! other p(K>ples, other ways : 

’Tis very hard to kcex> you clear of blame. 

[254] The very thing which for the one wins praise, 

Another finds reproof for just the same, 

“Some one there is who each man foolish finds^; 

Kach by imagination difterent still ; 

All different, many men and many minds, 

No universal law is one man’s will.” 

Quoth the king, “He speaks tlio truth; ’tis a sapient ^‘airy ; anj^d 
nntch j)lcased he recited the last stanza : ^ 

“ Silent they were, the fairy and his mate : 

And he who now did utter S2)ceoh'for fear. 

Unhurt, free, haji^jy, let him go his gait. 

This is the speech brings good, as oft we hear.’’ ^ 

« 

Then the king placed the two fairies in a golden cage, and sending* for 
the huntsman, made him set them free in the same place where he had 
caught them. w « 

[255] The Great Being added, “ See, my teacher ! In this manner the 
fairies kept watch on their words, and by speaking a^.the right time wertf 
set free for their well speaking ; but you by your ill ^speakii^g hav^ come 
to great micery.” Then after showing him this parallel, h€ comforted him, 
saying, “ Fear not, my teacher ; I will save your Ifte.” ** Is there indeed 
a way,” asked the other, “ how you can save me ? ” He replied, “ It not 
yet the proper conjunction of the planets.’* He let the day gS by, and in 


^ Because their food (grass etc.) depends on rain. 

* Beading paracitte: “everybody is foolish in some other man’s opinion.” In 
line 2, there may be a pun on citto (various^: “all the world beconfls. different through 
the power of thought.” 
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the middle watch of tlie night brought thither a dead goat. “*Go when 
you will, brahmin, and live,” said lie, then let lifin go and never a soul the 
wiser. And he did sacrifice with the flesh of the goat, and set up the gate 
upon it. 


When the Master had en^cd this discourse, he said : “This is n<»t 'the first 
time, Brelhrcn, that Kokfilika was destroyed by his own words, but it vv.'is the 
same before;” after whi<;h he identified the Bii*tli: “At that time Kokalika was 
the tawny-brown man, and I myself was the wise Takkariya.” 


No. 482. 
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• bring tidinga,^^ etc. Tliis story the Master told wliilo dwelling in the 
Bamboo-grove, about Devadatta. One might say to liim, “The Master is most 
useful to you, friend Devadatta. You received holy oi'ders from the ^rathagat/i, 
from him you learnt the Three Bjiskets, you obtained gifts and honour.” When 
such things were sfiid, ii*is credibly reported he would reply, “No, friend ; the 
Master has d#ne me no good, not so niAch as a blade of grass is worth. Of 
myself I received holy orclers, myself 1 h'arned the Throe Baskets, by myself 1 
gained gifts and honour.” In the^Hall of Truth the Brethren talked of all this : 
“ Ungrateful is Devadatta, my friend, and forgets a kindness done.” ''Ihe Master 
came in, and would know what they bilked of sitting there. bJd him. 

Said he, “ Tt is not now the- first time, Brethren, that Devadatta is ungrateful, 
but ungrateful he was l>efore ; and iu days long gone by his life was saved by me, 
yet he kney not the ereatness of my merit.” So saying, lui told a story of the 
past. • • ^ 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, a great 
merchant who possessed a fortune of eighty crores, had a son born to him; 
and hcfgave him the name of Maha-dhanaka, or Moneyman. But never a 
thing he taught him ;*for said he, “My son will find study a weariness of 
the flesli.” fiey^nd \inging and dancing, eating and feasting, the lad 
knew nothing. When^he came of age, his parents provided him with 
a wife meet for him, and afterwards died. After their death, tlie youth 
surrounded «by profligates, drunkards, and dicers, [256] spent all his 
substance with all manner of waste and profusion. Then he borrowed 
money, and could nof repay it, and was dunned by his creditors. At last 
he thought, ‘‘What is my life to mel In this one existence 1 am as it 
were alrdkdy chaiaged into another being ; to die is better. ’’ Whereupon 
he said to his creditors, “ Bring youT bills, and come hither. I have a 
J. IV. • 11 
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family treasure laid up and buried on the bank of the Ganges^ and you 
shall have that.*’ They went along with him. He made as though he 
were pointing out here and there the hiding place of his treasure (but all 
the while he intended to fall into the river and drown), and finally ran 
and threw hirnsdlf into the Ganges. As l^he torrent bore him away, he 
cried aloud with a pitiful cry. 

Now at that time the Great Being had been born as a I/eer, and 
having abandoned the herd, was dwelling near a bond of the river all by 
himself, in a clump of sal trees mixt with fair-flowering mangoes ; the skin 
of his body was of the colour of a gold plate well burnished, forefeet and 
hind feet seemed as it were covered ^ith lac, his tail like ^lie tail of a wild 
ox, the horns of him were ai* spirals of silver, eyes had he like bright 
polished gems, when ho turned his mouth in any direction it seemed like a 
ball of red cloth. About midnight he heard this sad outcry, and thought, 
I hear the voice of a man. While I live let him not die I I will save his 
life for him.*’ Arising from off his resting place in the bush, he went down 
to th(! river bank, and called out in a comfortable voice, ** ITo man ! have 
no fear, I will save you alive.” Then he cleft the current, and swam to 
him, and placed him upon his back, and bore hi‘m to the bank and to his 
own dwelling-place; where for two or three days he fed him with wild 
fruits \ After this he said to the man, “0 man, T will now convey you 
out of this wood, and set you in the road to Benares, and you shall go in 
peace. But I pray you, be not led away by greed of gain to‘ tell the king 
or. some great man, that in such a placets a golden deer to be founcl.” 
The man promis(!d to observe his words ; and the Great Being, having 
received his inomise, took him upon his back and carried him to the road 
to Benares, and went his way. 

On the day when he reached Benares, the Qiieen Consort, ^whose name 
was Khema, saw at morning in a dream how a deer of golden colour 
preached the Law to her ; [257] and she thought, “ If there were no such 
creature as this, I should not have seen him in my dream. Surely there 
must be such a one; I will announce it to the king.” 

Then she went to the king, and said, “ Grea.t king ! I .am anxious tp 
hear the discourse of a golden deer. If I ihay, I %hall live, but if not 
there is no living for me.” The king comforted Ifer, saying, ^‘ If such 
a creature exists in the world of men, you shall haye it,” Then he sent for 
the bi’alimins, and put the question — “ Are there such things as cgold- 
coloured deer ? ” “ Yes, there are, my lord.” The king laid upon the back 
of an elephant richly caparisoned a purse of a thousand pieces of money 
enclosed within a casket of gold : whoso should bring word of k golden 
deer, the king was willing to give him the purse with a thousand pieces. 


^ Bead ph ilaphaldnu 
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the casket of gold, and that elephant withal or a better. Ho caused a sfhnza 
to be engraved upon a tablet of gold, artd deliveAd this to one of his court, 
bidding him cry the stanza in his name among all the townsfolk. Then he 
recited that stanza which conies first in this Birth : 

Wlio brings me tidings of that deer, choicest of all the breed ? 

Fair women and a village choice who wins him for his meed,?^' 

• • 

The courtier took the golden plate, and caused it to be proclaimed 
throughout all the city. Just then this young merchant’s son was entering 
Benares ; and on hearing the proclamation, he approached the courtier, 
and said, ‘‘ T ca|^ bring the king news of such a deer ; take me into his 
presence.” The courtier dismounted from his elephant, and led him before 
the king, saying, ‘‘ This man,*my lord, says lie can tell you tidings of the 
deer.** Quoth the king, Is this true, man ? ” He answered, It is true, 

0 gi'eat king ! you shall give me that honour.** And he recited the second 
stanza : 

“ I bring you tidings of that deer, choicest of all the breed : 

Fair women and a village choice then give me for my meed.” 

The king was glad when he heard these words of the treacherous fiiend. 
‘iCome no^,** said he, ‘‘where is this deer to be found?” “In such a 
place, my loi‘d,** he replied, and declared the way th(‘y should go. With 
a great following he made the traitor guide him to the place, and then he 
said, [258] “Order tlio*army to halt.”^ When the army was brought to 
a J^alt^ he went on, pointing with his hand, “ There is the golden deer, in 
that place yonder and he repgated the third stanza : 

“Within yon clump of flowering sal and mango, whore the gro\ind 

Is all as red as cochineal, this deer is to bo found.” 

When the king heard these words, he said to his courtiers, “ Sufler not 
the deer to eftcape, Ifiit with all speed set a circle about the grove, the n\en 
with*their weapons in hand.** They did so, and made an outcry. The king 
with^a certain number of others was standing apart, and this man also 
stood not far off. The Gifeat Being heard the «ound, and thought he, 
“It is the sound of a great host, therefore I must beware of them’.” 
Me rose, and spying^ all dbhe company perceived the place where the 
king st<i^d. ‘^‘ Wher <4 the king stands,** thought he, “I shall be safe, and 
thither I must g(P; ’* and he ran towards the king. When the^ king saw 
him coming, he said, creature strong as an elephant would throw 
dowrf everything in its path. 1 will put arrow to string and frighten 
the beast ; if he is for running I will shoot him and make him weak, that 

1 may him.** Then stringing his bow, he stood facing the Bodhisatta. 


* Be^Aitg purisai^yena, or omitting me (with this it would be “I must beware of 
that man”). 


11—2 
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'fo ex^Uain this matter, the Master rcixsated a couple of stanzas : 

“ Forward he went : the t)ow was !)ent, the arrow on the string^ ; 

When thus from far the deer called out, as ho beheld the king: 

“ ‘ O lord of charioteers, great king, stand still ! and do not wcfilnd : 

Who brought the news to you, that here this deer was to he found?*” 


[259] The king was enchanted with his honey-voice ; he lot fall his 
bow, and stood still in reverence. And the Great Being came up to the 
king, and talked pleasantly with him, standing on one si^e. All the host 
also dropt their weapons, and canie up and surrounded the king. At that 
moment*the Great Being asked his question of the king with a sweet voice 
(it was like one tinkling a golden bell) : “Who brofight the news to you, 
that here this deer was to be found?” Just then the wicked man came 
closer, and stood within hearing. The king pointed him out, saying, 
“There is he that informed me,” and recited the sixth stanza : 

“That sinful man, my worthy friend, that yonder stands his ground, 

lie brought the news to me, that here the deer was to be found.” 

On hearing this, the Great Being rebuked his treacherousi friend, and 
addressing the king recited the seventh stanza : 

“U[>on the earth are many men, of whom the ^proverb’s true: 

*Twere better save a drowniug^log than such a one as ypu^.” 

When he heard this, the king repeated another stanza : 

. “Who is it you would blame in^this, O deer? 

Is it some man, or is it beast or bird? 

[260] I am possessed with an unbounded fear 

At this your human speech which late 1 heard,”. 

• Hereupon the Great Being replied, “ O great kin|,', I blcfiine no beast 
and I blame no bird, but a man : *’ to explain which he repeated the ninth 
stanza : 

“I saved him once, when like to drcrwn 

On the swift swelling tide that bore him down: 

And now I am in danger through it.. 

Go with the wicked, and be surb you*lkrue it.” 

The king when he heard this was wroth with ^he mail. “What?** 
quoth he, “ not to recognise his merit after such good service ! I will 
shoot him and kill him ! ’* He then repeated the tenth stanza : 

“This four- winged flyer I’ll let fly, c 

And pierce him to the heart ! So let him i>erish. 

The evil-doer in his treachery, 

Who for such kindness done no thanks did cherish ! ” 


* This line is almost identical with iii, 274. 12 (p. 174, line 12£of this translation). 

® These lines are found in vol. i. p. 324*. 8 (i. 180 of this translation). 
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Then the Great Being thought, “ I, would not have him perish on my 
account,” and uttered the eleventh stanza ; 

[Sftl] “ Shame on the fool, O king, indeed ! 

But no good men approve a killing; 

Let the wretch go* and give his meed. 

All that you promised him fulfilling: 

And I will serve you at your need.” 

The king was very glad to hear this, and lauding him, uttered the next 
stanza : 

‘Purely this deer is gojxl* indeed. 

To pay back ill for ill unwilling. 

Lot the wreffch go ! I give*his meed. 

Ay that 1 promised him fulfilling. 

And you go where you will — good s^^cd ! ” 

At this the Great Being said, ‘‘ O mighty king, men say one thing with 
their lips, and do another;” to expound wdiich matter he recited two 
stanzas : 

“The cry of jackals tyid of birds is understood with case; 

Yea,, but the word of men, O king, is harder far than these. 

“A man may think, ‘This is my friend, my comrade, of my kin;* 

But friendship goes, and often hate and enmity begins” 

• 

When th<5 king heard these wordsf he answered, “ 0 king of the deer ! 
d^ not suppose that I am one of that kind ; for I will not deny the boon I 
have promised you, not even •if I lose my kingdom for it. [262] Trust 
me.” And he gave him choice of a boon. The Great Being accepted this 
boon at his hands, and chose this : That all creatures, beginning with him- 
self, shoii^jd be free from danger. This boon the king granted, and then 
took him back to tfie city of Benares, and having adorned and decora1;ed 
the *city, and the Great Being also, caused him to discourse to the queen 
his >rife. The Great Being discoursed to the queen, and afterwards to the 
king and all his court, in fl human voice sweet a*s honey ; he admonished 
the kqig to hold fast by the Ten Virtues of Kings, and he comforted the 
great multitude, an(> then •returned to the woodland, wliere he dwelt 
among herch of deei*. 

The king sent a driyu beating about the city, with this prcJclamation : 
“ T ^ive protection to all creatures ! ” From that time onwards no one 
durst so mujh as raise hand against beast or bird. 

Herds of deer devoured the crops of mankind, and no one was able to 
drive thf*in away. ^ A crowd assembled in the king*s courtyard, and com- 
plained.* 


These hues have been used before : pages 135 and 141. 
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To make this clear, the Master repeated the following stanza : 

“The country-folk and townsfolk all straight to the king they went: 

‘The deer are eating up our crops: this let the king prevei^it!*” 

Heai:ing this, the king recited a couple of stanzas : 

“ Bo it the x>ooplc’H wish or no, e’en if my kingdom cease, 

I cannot wrong the deer, to whom I promised life and peace. 

“The people may desert me all, my royaf power may die, 

The boon I gave that royal deer I never will deny.” 

The people listened to the king’s^words, and finding tfiemselves unable 
to say anything, departed. Xhis saying wag spread abroad. The Great 
Being hoard of it, and assembling all the deer, laid Jiis bidding on them : 
“From this time forward you must not devour the crops of men,” [263] 
lie then sent a message to men, that each should set up a placard on his 
own lands. The men did so ; and at that sign even to this day the deer 
do not devour the crops. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, ho* said, “ This is not the first 
time. Brethren, that Dovadatta has Ikjcu ungrateful;” and then no identified 
the Birth : “At that time, Dovadatta was the merchant’s son, Ananda was* the 
king, and I myself was the door.” 


No. 483. 


SAKABHA-MIGA-JATAKA *. 

* ft 

o/i, 0 —This story the Master told while dwelling ih Jetar 

vana, to explain fully a question concisely put by him.^elf to the Commander 
of the Faith. » •» 

At that# time the Master put a question concisely to th#t Elder. This is 
the full story, put briefly, of the descent from ther world of gods. When 
the Revemid Findola-Bharadvaja had by his' siq)crnatural powei* gained the 
siindal-wood bowl in the presence of the great merchant of Eajagaha^, the 
Master forbade the Brethren to use their miraculous powers. • 

^ Of. Jayaddlsa Jdtaka^ no, 513, vol. v. 

The story is told in Culla-vagga, v, 8 (Vinaya Texts^ in. p. 78, in the Sacred Books 
of the East), The selthi had placed a sandal-wood bowl on a high pole, and challenged 
any holy person to get it down. Pindola rose in the air by magig power ahd took it* 
For this he was blamed by the Master, as having used his great gift for an unworthy 
end. 
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• 

Then the schismatics thought, “ The ascetic G<jtama has forbidden the use 
of miraculous jwwer : now ho will do no fniracle himself Their disciples were 
disturbed, and said to the schismatics, “ Why didn’t you take the bowl by your 
supernatural i)ower They replied : “ This is no hard thing for us, friend. But 
we think. Who will display before the laity his own line and subtile powers for 
the sake of a paltry woocien bowl ? ,and so we did not takh it. The ascetics 
of ^he Sakya cla^ took it, and showed their su[)ernatural power for sheer foolish 
greed, JOo not imagine it ia anj^ trouble to us to work miracles. Suppose we 
leave <^ut of consideration the disciples of Gobinia the ascetic: if we like, wo 
too will show our suj[)ornatural powers with the ascetic Gotama himself: if the 
ascetic Gotama works one mirade, we will work one twice iis good.” 

The Brethren who heard this told the Blessed One of it: “Sir, the schis- 
matics say thev^will work a miracle.” Said the Master, “Let them do it. 
Brethren; I will do the like.” Bimbisara^ hearing this, went and a«ked the 
Blessed One: “Will you work a miracle. Sir?” “Yes, O king.” “Was there 
not a command given on thft matter, Sir?’* “The command, 0 king, was 

S 'ven to my disciplci^ there is no command which can rule the Buddhas. 

64] When the flowers and fruit in your park are forbidden^ to others, the 
same rule does not apply to you.” “Then where will you work this miracle, 
Sir?” “At Savatthi, under a knot-mango tree.” “What have I to do, then?” 
“Nothing, Sire.” 

Next day, after breaking his fast, the Master went to seek alms. “ Whitlier 
goes the Master?” asked the i)eoplo. The Bretlireii answered to them, “At 
the gate of the city of Savatthi, beneath a knot-mango tree, he is to work a 
twofold miracle to the confounding of the schismatics.” The crowd said, 
*‘This miracle will be what they call a masterpiece; wo will go see it:” 
leaving the doors of their houses, they wont along with the Master. Some 
of^ho schismatics also followed the Master, with their disciples: “We too,” 
they said, “will work miracle, in the place where the ascetic Gobima shall 
work his.” 

By and iJJ^o the M^xster arrived at Savatthi. The king asked him, “Is it 
tfxiCj Sir, you arc about to work a miracle, as they say?” “Yes, it is true,” 
he said. “ When ? ” asked the king. “ On the seventh day from now, at ‘the 
full moon of the month of J une.” “ Shall I set up a pavilion, Sir ? ” “ Pciice, 
great king: in the place ^ where I shall work my miracle Sakka will set up a 
pavilion of jewels twelve* l&agues in compass.” “Sliall i proclaim this thing 
through the’ city, Sir?” “Proclaim it, O king.” The king sent forth the 
Crier pf Trutjj.^ on an elephant richly cajiarisoned, to proclaim thus: 
“ Nows ! the Master 'is about to perform a miracle, for the confounding of*the 
schfsmatics, at the Gate of Savatthi, under a knot-mango tree, seven days from 
now!” Each day was this proclamation imule. When the schismatics heard 
this*news, that the miracle will be done under a knot-mango tree, they had all 
the mango trees near to SavUtthi cut down, paying tfle owners for them. 

On the night of the full moon the (Jrier of the Truth made proclamation, 
•“Thi^ day^ in ‘the morning the mii’aclc will take phice.” By the power of the 
gods it was as thougif all Inaia was at the door and heard the proclamation ; 
whosoever hwi it in his heart to go, they all beheld themselves at Savatthi : 
for twelve leagueii the crowd extended. • 

Early in the morning the Master went on his rounds seeking alms. The 
land’s gardener. Ganda or Knot by name, was just taking to the king a fine 
ripe mango fruit ; thoroughly ripe, big as a bushel, when he espied the Master 
at the city^ate. “This fruit is worthy of the Master,” said he, and gave it 
to him. The Master took it, and sitting down then and there on one side, ate 
the fruit. When jt ’vas eaten, he said, “Ananda, give the' gardener this stone 
to plant here on the 8i>ot; [265] this shall be the knot-mango tree.” The 
Elder did so. The gardener dug a hole in the earth, and planted it. On the 

^ Beading varitam, « 

^ The Eastern day is reckoned from snnset to sunset. 
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in«taut the stone burst, roojs sprouted forth, up sprang a red shoot tall as a 
plough-pole; even as the crowd stared? it grew into a mango tree of a hundred 
cubits, with a trunk fifty cubits and branches of fifty cubits in height ; at the 
same time flowers bloomed, fruit rii)cned ; the tree stood filling the sjty, covered 
with bees, loaden with golden fruit; when the wind blew on it, sweet fruits 
fell; then the Bre^thren came up and at^ of the fruit, and retired. In tjie 
evening time the king of the gods, reflecting, perceived that it was a task 
laid on him to make a pavilion of the seven precious things. So^he sfent 
Vissakamma, and caused him to make a pavilion of the seven precious things, 
twelve leagues in compass, covered all over with blue lotus. Thus the gods of 
ten thousand spheres were gathered together. The Master, having for the con- 
founding of the schismatics performed a twofold miracle passing marvellous 
among his disciples, ciuiscd faith to spring up in multitudes, then arose and, 
sitting in the Buddha’s seat, declarect tne Law. Twenty crores of beings drank 
of the waters of life. Then, rneditatmg to see whither it was that former 
Buddhas ^^ent when they had dt>no a miracle, fnid perceiving that it was to 
the Heaven of the Thirty-three, up he rose from the B^fddha^ seat, the right 
foot he placed on the top of Mount Yugandhara^, and with his left strode to 
the peak of Sineru, ho began the seiison of rains under the great Coral Troo‘^, 
seated \ij[)on the yellow-stone throne ; for the space of three months ho discoursed 
upon transcendental doctrine*'* to the gods. 

The people knew not the place whither the Master had gone; they looked, 
and said, “ Let us go homo,” and abode in that i)laco during the rainy season. 
When the leriten season was near to its end, and the feast was at hand, the 
grciit Klder Moggallana wont and announced it tci the Blessed One. There- 
upon the Master asked him, “Where is Sfiriputta nowT’ “Hc^ Sir, after» 
the miracle which delighted him, remained with five hundred Brethren in the 
city of Sainkassa, and is there still.” “Moggallana, on the seventh day fmm 
now' 1 shall descend by the gate of Samkassa. J^et those who desire to behold 
the 'rathiigatji assemble in the city of Samkassa.” Tne Elder assented, went 
and told the people: the whole company he transported from* Savatthi to 
Samkassa, a distance of thirty leagues, in the twinkling of an eye. Lent ovdii% 
and the feast celebrated, the ^bister told kipg Sakka that he was about to 
return to the world of men. Then Sakka sent for Vissakamma, and said to 
him, “ Make a stairw'ay for the Diisabala to descend into the world of men.” 
He pliiced the head of the stairway ui)on the peak of Sineru, and the foot of 
it by the gate of Samkassa, and l>etween he made three descents side by side: 
one of gems, one of silver, and one of gold : [2661] the balustrade ^ali.d pornice 
werb <d’ the seven things of price. The Master, having performed a miracle 
for the w'orld's emancipation, descended by the midmost sbiir made out of 
gems. Sakka carried the bowl and robe, Suyama a yak’s-tail fan, Brahma 
Ijord of all beings bore a sunshmle, and the deities of ten thousand spheres 
did worship with divine gaflands and perfumes. When the Master stood at the 
foot of the staircase, first Elder Sariputta gave him grceting, afterwards the rest 
of the cornpaijiy. . • * 

Amidst this assembly the Master thought, “ MoggallaSfa has been shown to 
possess supernatural pow'cr, Upali as one w'ho is versed in the sacr^ law, but the 
(piality of hvgh wistiom possessed by Bariputta has not been shown, ^ve and 
except me, no other possesses wisdom so full and complete as his ; 1 will make 
known the quality of his wisdom.” First of all ho asked a question which is 
put to ordinary pei’sons, and the ordinary persons answered it. Then he asked 
a question within the scope of tho.se of the First Path, and this^they of the 
First Path answered, but the oi-dinary folk knew nought of it. In the same 
way he asked questions in turn within the scope of tlioj^ of the Sectnd and 

% 

^ Mount Meru or Sineru, the Indian Olympus, is surrounded by seven conoentrio 
circles of hills, the innermost of which is Yugandhara. ^ 

“ The tree named is the Erythmia Indies, ; a great one grew in Indra’s heaven. 

^ Abhidhamma. 
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Third Paths, of the Saints, of the Chief Disciples ji and in each case those who 
were below each grade in turn were unable to answer, but they who were above 
could answer. Then ho put a question within the power of SariputU, and this 
the Elder «ould answer, but the others not so. The ^leople asked, “ Who is this 
Elder who answered the Master?” They were told, it was the Captain of the 
Faith, and Sariputta was his name. “Ah, great is his wisdom!” they said. 
Eyfr afterwards the quality of the Elder’s great wisdom was known to. men and 
to gods. eThen the Master said to him, 

“Some have probations yet to jiass, and some have reached the goal: 

Their different deportments say, for thou dost laiow the whole 

Having thus asked a question which comes within a Buddha’s scojie, he 
added, “ Hero is % point put wdth brevity^ Sariputta ; what is the meaning of 
the matter in all its bearings ? ” The Elder considered the problem. Thought 
he, “ The Master asks of the pm^per depoi*tmeW with which the Brethren attain 
progress, both those who are in the lower Paths and those who are Saints?” 
As to the general qiidfetion, ho had no doubt. But then he considered, “The 
proper manner of deportment may be described in many ways of s^ieaking 
according to the essential elements of being‘s, and so forth from that beginning ; 
now in what fashion can 1 hit the Master’s meaning?” He was doubtful about 
the moaning. The Master thought, “Sarijiutta has no doubt of the general 
question, but doubts what particular side of it 1 have in view. If 1 give no 
clue, he will never bo able to answer, so a clue [2G7] 1 will give him.” This 
clue he gave by saying, “jSec here, Sariputta: you grant this to be true?” 
^mentioning: some point). Sariputta granted the point. 

The hiiit thus given, ho know that Sariputta had taken his meaning, and 
wo^ld answer fully, starting from the vei*y elements of being. 1’hen the ques- 
tion stood out clear before the Elder, as with a hundred hints, nay, a thousand ; 
and ho, at the Master’s %int given, answered the question which belonged to a 
Buddha’s scofe. • 

• The Master declared the Law to this company which covered twelve leagues 
of ground : thirty crorcs of beingg drank of the waters of life. 

The company W(is dismissed, and the Master, going on pilgrimage for alms, 
came by and bye to Savatthi. Next day, after seeking alms in Sfivatthi, he 
came back from his rounds, and told the Brethren of their duty, and onterctl his 
Perfumed Chamber. At evening time, the Brethren talked of the high wortli of 
the Elder aas they sat in the Hall of Truth. “Croat in wisdom, Sirs, is Sari- 

i uitta ; Tie has wisdftn wide, wisdom swift, wisdom sharp, wisdom keen. The 
flaisiter put a question in brief, and he answered it fully at largo.” The Master 
entering asked what they talked of as they sat there. They told him. “This 
is n«»t the drat time, Brethren,” said he, “ that he answered at large a question 
brierty put, but ho htus done .»o before ; ” and he told tiiem a story of the past. 


On«e upqn a tyne, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta lived in the forest, having been born as a stag.* Now the 
king much delighted in hunting, and a mighty man was he : he reckoned 
no other man worthy of the name of man. One day as he went a-hunting 
he said to Sis courtiers, “ Whoever lets a deer go by him, such and such 
shall b%his punishment.” They thought, “One may stand in the house 
and not find the Canary I When a deer is put up, by hook or by crook 

* ^ Sarnkfi^tadhamma seems to mean an araha or asekha, 

* The five Khandhas* % 

^ Doubtless a proverb : one may miss the most obvious things. 
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we must drive him to the^ place wjj^ere the king is.” They made a pact 
among them to this effect, and posted the king at the end of the path. 
Then they surrounded a great covert and began to beat on the ground with 
cudgels and the like. The first to l>e put up was our stag. Thrice he 
went round the thicket, looking for a chance of escape : on all other sides 
he saw men standing without a break, arm jestling arm and bcw bow ; 
only where the king was could he see a chance. [268] With eyes glaring, 
he rushed at the king, dazzling him as though he cast sand in his eyes. 
Quickly the king saw him, shot an arrow, and missed. You must know 
these deer are clever to keep cigar of arrows. When ^hc shafts come 
straight at them, the deer stand stftl and let them fly; let them come 
from behind, the deer outfly them faster; il they fall from above, they 
bend the back ; from tlie side, they swerve a little ; if the shafts are 
aimed at the belly, they roll right over, and when they have gone by, off 
go the deer swift as a cloud which the wind scatters. Thus the king, 
when he saw this stag roll over, thought he was hit and gave the halloa. 
Up rose the stag, swift as the wind he was off, breaking the circle of men. 
The courtiers on both sides who saw the stag ge^. away collected together, 
and asked, “Whose post did the stag make fori” “The king*^- “But 
the king is shouting, I’ve hit him! What has he hiti Our king has 
missed, I tell you ! Ho has hit the ground 1” Thus they made sport of 
the king, and no stint. “ These felbws are laughing at me,” thought the 
king; “they know not my measure.” Then girding up his loins, on fott, 
and sword in hand, ho set off at speed crying, “I will catch the stag!” 
He kept him in sight and chased him for three leagues. The stag plunged 
into the forest, in plunged the king also. Now tn the stag’s way was a 
pit, a great hole where a tree had rotted away, sixty cubits deep, and full 
of Water to a depth of thirty cubits, yet covered ovef with ^eed^. The 
stiig sniffed the smell of the water, and perceiving that it was a pit, 
swerved aside somewhat from his course. But the king went straight on, 
and fell in. The stag, nd longer hearing the sound of his footsteps, turned 
him about ; and seeing no man, understood that he must have fallen into 
the pit. So he went and looked, and saw him in dire straits, struggling 
in the deep water ; for the evil he had done the stag kore no «malica, [260] 
but pitifully thought, “ Lot not the king perish before mf eyes : I will set 
him fi'ee from this distress.” Standing upon the edge of the pit, he cried 
out, “Fear nothing, O king, for I will deliver you from your distress.” 
Then with an effort, as earnest as though he would save his own beloved 
son, he supported himself upon the rock ; and that king who had come after 
him to slay, him he drew up from out of the pit, sixty cubits in^ depth, 
and comforted him, and set him upon his own back, and led him fqrth from 
the forest, and set him down not far from his army. Then he admonished 
the king, and established him in the Five Virtues. But the king could 
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not leave the Great Being, but said tQ him : “iMy lord king of the stags, 
come with me to Benares, for I give thee the lordship over Benares, a city 
that spreads over twelve leagues, that you may rule over it/^ But he 
said, “ Great king, I am one of the animals, and I want no kingdom. If 
yo^ have any care for me, keep the good precepts I have taught you, and 
teach y^ur subjects to kelbj) them too.” With this advice, he returned 
into ?he forest. And the king returned to his army, and as lie re- 
membered the noble qualitfes of the stag his eyes filled with tears. 
Surrounded by a division of his army, he went through the city, while the. 
drum of the lAw was beat, and caused this proclamation to be made ; 

From this day forward, let^all the dwellq^-s in this city observe the five 
virtues.” 

But ho told no one of the kindness done to him by the Groat Being. 
After eating many choice meats, in the evening time, he reclined upon 
his gorgeous couch, and at daybreak remembering the noble qualities of 
the Great Being, he rose up and sat on the couch cross-legged, and with 
heart full of joy chanted his aspirations in six stanzas : 

“Hope on 0 man, if*thoii he wise, nor let thy courage tiro : ' 

MysClf I see, who now have won the goal of my desire h 

“Hope on 0 man, if thou 1x5 wise, tire not though harassed sore: 
Myself I see, wl^ from the waves have fought my way ashore-*. 

“Toil 0 ^ 0 man, if thou be wise,# nor lot thy courage tiro: 

Myself I see, who now have won the gojil of my desire. 

“Toil on 0 man, if thou wise, tire not though harassed sore : 

Myself I see, who from the waves have fought my way jushorc. 

“Ho that is wise, though overcome with pain. 

Would never cotisc to hoi^e for bliss again. 

[270] Majiy are men^s feelings, lx)th of joy and woe: 

They*think liot of it, yet to death they go.” 

“That comes to pass which is not thought ; and that is thought of, fails: 
For man or woman’s happiness not thought alone avails.” 

the king was in the act of chanting thdSe lines, the sun uprose. 
His chaplain had come thus early to enquire after the king^s welfare, and 
*as he stood at the dc^r fic heard the sound of this chant, and thought to 
himseli : “ Itjesterday the king went a-hunting. Doubtless he missed the 
stag, and being lierided by his courtiers declared that he woultl catch and 
kill the quarry himself. Then no doubt he chased him, Ixung pricked in 
his *pride as a warrior, and fell into a sixiy-ctibit pit ; and the merciful 
stag must lave pulled him out without a thought of the king’s offence 
against«him. That^is why the king is chanting this hymn, methinks.” 
Thus the brahmin heard every word of the king’s chant ; and that which 

^ Thel^ame star^sa has occurred already in vol. i. p. 267 (i. 133 of this translation). 
The first line is found also in i. 450 (trans?i. 274). 

3 The same stanza in i. 268 (trans. i. 133). 
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fell out betwixt the king and the st%g became clear as a face reflected in a 
well-polished mirror. He knocked at the door with his finger-tips. 
“Who is there r’ the king asked. “It is I, my lord, yourt>chaplain.” 
“Gome in, teacher,^’ quoth the king, and opened the door. He entered, 
and prayed victory for the king, and stood on one side. Then he said, “O 
great king ! I know what happened to you in <the forest. As you chased 
a stag you fell into a pit, and the stag resting upon the stone sides of the 
pit’, [271] drew you out of it. Bo you remembering his magnanimity 
chanted a hymn.” Then he recited two stanzas: 

“The stag that a inoiintaiiP steep thy quarry was oV late, 
lie bravely gave thee life, for he was free from greed and hate. 

“ Out of the horrid jiit, out of death’s jaws. 

Leaning upon a rock^ (a friend at need) 

The gi’cat stag saved thee : so thou saidst with cause, 

His mind is far aloof from hate or greed.” 

“What!” thought the king, on hearing this — “the man did not go 
a-hunting with nn^ yet he knows the whole matter ! How can he know 
it? I will ask him and he repeated the ninth stanza : 

i 

“ O brahmin ! wast thou there upon that day ? 

Or from some other witness didst thou hear ? 

The veil of passion thou hast rolled away : 

Thou secst all: thy wisdom makes mo^^foar.” 

But the lirahmin said, “ 1 am Wo Buddha all-knowing ; »jnly I over- 
heard the hymn that you sang, without missing the meaning, and so tffe 
fact.becaiJKi clear before me.” To (explain'’ which ho repeated the tenth 
stanza : 

“O lord <»f men! J neither heard that thing. 

Nor was I there to see that tlay: 

[272j But from the verses thou didst sweetly sing^ 

Wise men can gather how the matter lay.” 

The king was delighted, and gave him a rich present. 

From thenceforward The king was devotetV to almsgiving and good 
deeds, and his people being also devoted to good deeds as they died went 
to swell the hosts of heaven. ^ 

Now one day it happened that the king went into his p9>rk with the 
chaplain to ‘shoot at a mark. At that period Bakka had^been pondering 
wh(ince came all the new sons and daughters of the gods, whom he beheld 
so numerous about him. Pondering, he perceived the whole story: how* the 
king had been rescued from the pit by that stag, and how he fiad become 
stablishcd in virtue, and how by the power of this king, multitudes did 
good deeds and heaven was being filled ; and now the king had gone into 
his park to shoot at a mark. Then he also went thither, that with the 

i 

^ This may mean “first trying his strength with a stone,” as vol. v. pp. 68 and 70. 
So p. 170 above. 
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voice of a lion he might proclaim the nobleness of the stag, and ‘make 
known that himself was Sakka, and poised iif the air might discourse on 
the Law, and declare the goodness of mercy and the Five Virtues, and then 
return, f^ow the king intending to shoot at his mark, strung a bow and 
fitted an arrow to the string. AJ that moment Sakka by his power made 
tl^i^ stag to appear betwixt the king and the mark ; the king seeijig it did 
not let Ky. Then Sakka, entering into the body of the chaplain, repeated 

by him to the king the following stanza : 

• 

“ Thy shaft is death to many a mighty thing : 

Why dost thou hold it quiet on the string ? 

• TiCt the shaft fly and kjll the stag forthvvitlj ; 

’Tis meat for monarchs, f) most sapient king!” 

[273] Thereto the king answered in a stanza : 

“I know^t, brahmin, no less sure tlian thou: 

The stag is meat for warrior men, I vow. 

But I am grateful for a service done, 

And therefore hold my hand from killing now.” 

Then Sakka repeated a couple of stanzas : 

“’Tis no stag, 0 niighty monarch ! but a Titan is tliis thing. 

Thou art king of meft; but kill it— of the gods thou shalt be king. 

* “ But if thou liositate, O valiant king ! 

To kill the stag, l)eeause he is thy friend : 

To death’s cold river^ and to death’s dread king'*^ 

Thousand thy wife and children shall descend.” 

At this the king repeat(‘d tw’o stanzas : 

“ So ho it : to death’s river and death’s king 

Send me, my wives and children, all my trail 
Of friends ^ind comrades; I’ll not do this thing, 

And by my hand this stiig shall not be slain. 

[274] ^ Once in a grisly forest full of dread 

• • Tliat very stag saved me from hopeless woe. 

How can 1 wish my benefactor dead 

After such service done me long ago?” 

TThen Sakka came forf^ from the chaplain’s body, and put on his own 
shape, and poised in the air recited a couple of stanzas which showed forth 
• the ilbble worth of the king : 

“^Live lopg on earth, 0 tnio and faithful friend ! 

Comfort with truth and goodness this domain;. 

Then host^ of maidens round thee shall attend 

While thou as Indra^ mid the gods shalt reign. 

“From passion free, with evor-peaceful heart. 

When strangers crave, supply their weary need; 
is power is given thee, give, and play thy part‘d, 

Bli^ielcss, till heaven shall bo thy final meed.” 

1 Vetarani. 2 Yama. 3 vasavo. 

* hhufvdj ‘having eaten,* applied to time, means to ‘pass’: hhutvd dvddasa 
vassdm^ Mah. 253. ' 
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[275] -Thus Hayiug, Sakka king of the gods continued as follows: ‘‘I 
caino hither to try you, (7 king, and you have given me no hold. Only 
bo vigilant.*' And with this advice he returned to his own place. 


When tlie Master had ended this discourse, bet said: “This is not the first 
time, brethren, that Sfiriputta know in detail what was s^iid only in general 
terms; but the same thing happened Indore.'' Then he identified the Birth: 
“At that time Ananda was the king, Sariputta was tlie chaplain, and I myself 
the stag.” 
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SALIKEDAUA-JATAKA. 

“ The crop of rice^^ etc . — This was a story the Master told while dwelling 
at Jetavana, about a Brother who supported his mother. occasion will ]>e 

explained in the Sarna Biiithh Then the Master sent for this Jh’other, and 
naked hiui,#‘TH what T hear true, Brother, that you support lay folks?” “ It is 
true, Sir.” ‘‘Who are they?” “My mother and father, Sir.” Said the Master, 
“Well done, Brother! Wise men of old, even when embodied as the lower 
animals, having been bm*n as ])arrots even, wIkmi their ]>arents grew old laid 
them in a nest and fed them with food which they brought in their own beaks.” 
So saying, he*told a story of the past. * 


Oruje upon a time, a’ktng named King Magadha nugnod in Eajagaha. 
At tJiat time there stooil a brahmin village, named Sfiliiidiya, towards thci 
north-(?ast is you out of the city. Jii this north-eastern district ivas 
property belonging to Magadha. Th(jr(} was a brahmin who lived in 
Salipdiya, whose name was Kosiyagotta", and he held an estate of one 
thousand acres where ho grew rice. When the crop was standing, he 
made stout fence, and gave the land in charge to his own men, to one 
Tifty acres, to another sixty;' and so he distributed among them .some five 
hundrefd acros of hia estate. [277] The other five hundred he delivered 
to a hired man fbr a wage, and the man made a hut there and dwelt there 
day and night. Now to the north-east of this estate was a certain groat 
wooS of silk-cotton trees\ growing upon the flat top of a hill, and in this 
wood lived a great number of parrots. 

^ Wo. *540 ; vol. vi. 68 of the Pali text. 

* One of the “ Eausika (owl) or Vi(?vamitra clan.” 

^ ^arlsa. 

* simhali : Bombax Hepiaphyllum. 
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At th^t time the Bodhisatta was born among this flock of parrots, as 
the son of the king of thh parrots He grew up handsome and strong, 
big his body was as the nave of a cart-wheel. His fatlier now grown old 
said to him, “ I am able no longer to go far afield ; do you t^ke care of 
this flock, and committed the lordship of it to his son. From the next 
day onw>irds he rc^fused to i>ermit his parents to go foraging ; but with the 
whole flock away he flew to the Himalaya hilfs, and after eating ];fis fill 
of the clumps of lice that grew wild there, on his return brought food 
sufljci<uit for his mother and father, and fed them with it. 

()n(i day the parrots asked him a question. “Formerly,” they said, 
“the rice was rijs^ by this time ofi the Magadha farm ; is it grown now or 
not 1 Go and se(‘,” he replied, and then s'^nt two parrots to find out. 
The parrots dej)arted, and alighted in the Magadha lands, in that part 
which was guarded by the hired man; rice they ate, and one head of 
rice they took hack with th(^m to tlnur wood, and dropt it before the Great 
Being’s feet, saying, “Such is the rice which grows there.” ITe went next 
day to the farm, and alighted, with all his flock. The man ran this way 
and that, trying to drive', off the birds, but drive them away he could not. 
'riie rest of the paiTots ate, and departed with euipty beaks; but the parrot 
king gathered together a quantity of rice, and brought it back to his 
pare.nts. N(*xt day the jiarrots ate the rice there again, and so afterwaids. 
Then the man began to think, [27H] “If these crejfturos go on eating for 
another few days, there will not be ’’a bit left. The brahmih will have a 
pn.(;(^ jmt on the rice, and fine me in the sum. I will go tell him.” Taking 
a handful of rice, and a gift witli it, he went to see the brahmin, and 
greeted him, and stood on one side. “Well, my good man,” said the master, 
“is there a good crvjp of rice V’ “Yes, brahmin, there is,” he replied, and 
rc])eated two stanzas : * t ( * , 

“The crop of rice is very nice, but I would have you know, 

The pari'ots are devouring it, I cannot make them go. 

“There is one bird, of all tlie herd the finest, who first feeds, 

Then takes a bundle in bis beak to meet bis future needs.” 

Wlien the brahmin heard this, he concoiv^d affection for th(i 
parrot king. “My man,” quoth he, “do you know l^ow to set a ituare?” 
“Yes, I know.” The master then addressed him in this »!;anza : 

i 

“ Then sot a snare of horse’s hair that captured he may bo ; 

And see thou take the bird alive and bring him here to me.” 

The farm watchman was much pleased that no price had been put upon 
the rice, and no debt spoken of. lie went straight aucj made a Snare of 
horsehair. Then he found out when they were like to descend th3,t day ; 
and spying out the place where the parrot king alightqd, next day very 
early in the morning he madci a cage'ahout the size of a water-pot, and set 
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the snare, and sat down in his hut looking for ^the jiarrots to come. The 
parrot king came amidst all his flock ; and he being by no moans greedy, 
[279] caiiie down in the same place as yesterday, with his foot right 
in the noose. When he found his foot fnst he thought, “ Now if J 
cry out the cry of the captured, my kinsfolk will be so terrified, they will 
fl/awaj foodless. I mu^ endure until they have finished their food.’’ 
Whert at last he perceived that they had taken their fill, being in f(‘ar of 
his life, he thrice cried the ^‘ly of the captured. All the birds flew off. 
Then the king of the parrots said, “All these my kith and kin, and not 
one to look bacl^at me! What sin have T dom^l” And nnbraiding them 
he uttered a stanza : 

“They ate, they drank, and now away they hasten every one, 

I only cauglit within a snare: what evil have 1 done?” 

The watchman heard the cry of the jiarrot king, and the sound of the 
other parrots flying through the air. “What is that?” thouglit he. Uj> 
he got from his hut, and went to the place of his snar(i, and there he saw 
the king of the jiarrots. “The very bird 1 set the snare for is caught!” be 
cried, in high delight. took the parrot out of the snart^, and ti<5(l both his 
feet together, and making his way to Saliiidiya village, he delivered the 
bii;^ to the brahmin. The brahmin in his strong atf(‘ctioii for the Great 
Being, caught hold of^Jiim tight in both liands, and seating him on bis 
hip, bes})oke^hiui in these two stanzas^ 

“The hollies of all others are outbellied far by you : 

First a full meal, then»ofl‘ you fly with a gootl beak-full too ! 

“Have you a granary there to fill ? or do you hate me sore ? 

J ask it you, eoing tell me true— whore do you put your store?” 

On hearing this, the parrot king answered, repeating in a human voice 
sweet AS ficflhey thetseventh stanza : 

[28(T] “I hate thee not, O Kosiya ! no granary I own ; 

Once in my wood I pay a debt, and also grant a loan, 

. And there I store a treasure up : so be answ^er known.” 

Then the brahmin asked him : 

“What is that loaji tile which you grant? what is the debt you pay? 

Te^l me the treasure you store up, and then fly free away.” 

To this request of the brahmin the parrot king made reply? explaining 
his intent in four stanzas : 

callow chicks, my t(;nder brood, wdiose wings are still ungrown, 

Who sl^ll support me by and bye : to them I grant the loan. 

“Then my old ancient parcTits, who far from youth’s bounds are set, 

Wifti that wiyiiit my beak I bring, to them 1 pay niy debt. 

“Arjfd other birds of helpless wing, and weak full many more, 

To tjiese I give in charity : this sages call my store. 

“This is that f oan the which I grjpit, this is the debt I pay, 

And this the treasure 1 store up : now I have said my say.” 

J. IV. * 
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The brahmin was pleased when he heard this pious discourse from 
the Great Being ; and he repeated Jwo stanzas : 

“ What noble principles of life ! how blessed is this bird ! 

From many men who live on earth such rules are never heard. 

[281] “ Eat, eat your fill whereas you wijl, with all your kindred too ; 

And, parrot ! lot us meet again : I love the sight of you.” 

With these words, he looked upon the Gr^t Being with a sift heart, 
as though it were his liefest son; and loosing the bonds from his feet, 
he rubbed them with oil an hundred timdfe refined, and seated him on 
a seat of honour, and gave him to eat sweetened corn upon a golden 
dish, and gave him sugar- water •to^ drink. After this ^he king of the 
parrots yrarned the brahmin be careful, ^reciting this stanza : 

“ 0 Kosiya ! within thy dwelling here 
I had both food and drink and friendship dear. 

Give thou to those whoso burden is laid down, 

Support thy parents when they old are grown.” 

The brahmin then delighted in heart uttered his ecstasy in this 
stanza : 

‘‘Surely Luck’s goddess came herself to-day 
When I set eyes upon this peerj,ess bird ! 

1 will do kindly deeds and never stay. 

Now that the parrot’s sweet voice I have heard.” 

But the Great Being refused to accept the thousand acres wxiich 
the brahmin oflered him, but took only eight a%res. The brahmin set 
up boundary stones, and made oVer this property to hii5fi; and then, 
raising his hands to his head in reverence, he said, “Go in peace, my 
lord, and console your weeping parents,”" and then let him go. Much 
pleased, he took a head of rice, and carried it to his parents, and dropt 
it before them, saying, “Arise now, ray dear parents!” They arose at 
his( word, with blubbered faces. [282] Then flocks of p^ri’ot^ began 
together, asking, “How did you get free, my lord?” He told them 
the whole story from beginning to end. And Kosiya followed^ the advice 
of the king of the parrots, and distributed much alms to the righteous 
men, and ascetics, and brahmins. 

The last stanza was repeated by the Master e^plainiiig this : 

“This Kosiya with joy and groat deliglit ^ 

Common and plentiful made drink and tfood : 

With food and drink he satisfied a&ight 

Brahmins and holy men, himself all good.” ^ 

When the Master had ended this discourse, he said, “Thus. Brethren, to 
support one’s parents is the traditional way of the wise and good.” Then, 
having declared the Truths, he identified the Birth : — (now at the conclusion 
of the Truths that Brother became established in the fruit of the First 
Path :) — “ At that time the Buddha’s followers were the flock of paiirois, two 
of the king’s family were the father and mother, Channa was the watchman, 
Ananda the brahmin, and I was myself the king of the pUrrots.” ^ 

I Beading katvd for datvd^ which contradicts the context. 
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CANPA-KINNARA-JATAKA. 

passing away^^ etc. This is a story which the Master told, while 
dwelling in the banyan grove hard by Kai)ilapura about Rahula’s mother when 
she was in the palace. 

This Birth must l>e told beginning from the Distant Epoch of the Buddha’s 
existence^. But tBe story of the Epochs, a8*fi\r as the lion’s I’oar of Kassapa*^ of 
Uruvela, in Latthivana^, the Bamboo ForoSt, has been told before in the Apannaka 
Birth*. Beginning from that pbint you will r^ad in the Vessantara Birth ^ the 
continuation of it as far as to the coming to Kapilavatthu. The Master, seated in 
his father’s house, duriri^ the meal, recounted the Mahadhammapala Birth®; and 
after the meal was done he said, — “I will praise the noble qualities oi Ilahula’s 
mother in her own house, by telling the Oanda-Kinnara Birth.” Then handing 
his bowl to the king, with the two Chief Disciples he passed over to the house of 
Mhula’s mother. At that time there were forty thousand dancing girls who 
lived in her presence, and of them a thousand and ninety were maidens of the 
warrior caste. When the lady heard of the Tathagata’s coming she bade all 
these put on yellow robes, ar\d they did so. [283] Tlie Master came and took his 
seat in a pla^e which was assigned him. Then all the women cried out with one 
voice, and there was a gre#it sound of lamentation. Rahula’s mother having 
wept and so put away her grief, welcomed the Master, and sat down, with the 
deep reverence due to a ^rig. Then the king began the tale of her goodness : 
“Listen to me, Sir; she heard that you wore yellow robes, and so she robed her 
in yellow; th*t garlands and such thin^ arc to he given up, and lo she has 
gi^fen up garlands and sits upon the ground. When you entered upon the religious 
life she became a widow; and rejused the gifts that other kings sent her. So 
faithful is her heart to you.” Thus he told of her goodness in many different 
ways. The Master said, “ It is no marvel, groat king ! that now in my last 
existence the lady should love me, and should be of faithful heart and led by 
me alone. So also, even when born as an animal, she was faithful and mine 
alone.” ^Tken at the king’s request he told a story of the past. V 


Qnce upon a time when Brahmadatta was king in Benares the Great 
« Being was born in the region of the Himalaya ai^a fairy ^ His wife was 

• ^ The existence of thf Biiddl^ is divided into three periods; the Distant Epoch 
{dUrenidmiam)f the Middle (avidure°) and the Near {santike°). The Distant Epoch ex- 
tends *from the* time when he fell at the feet of Dipahkara to his birth in the city of 
the Tusita gods’ (Jat. i. p. j?, Pali text) : the Middle Epoch from that time until he 
obtained Buddhahood (Jat. i. 76); the Near Epoch, until his death. — See Rhys David’s 
BuddKist Birth Stories^ pp. 2, 68; Warren, Buddhism in Translations^ pp. 38, 82. 

* One of thiee brahmin brothers living at XJruvola, converted by the Buddha. 

^ Near Eajagaha; Jat. i. 84 (Pali). 

* No. f. The Ni4a^d-Katha is the Introduction to this Collection, not translated 
in this edition, but translated in Rhys David’s Buddhist Birth Stories. 

® No. 647, vol. vi. p. 479. 

® No. 447, vol. iv.*p. 60, Pali (p. 32 above). 

^ Kinnara. 
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named Canda*. These two dwelt together on a silver mountain named 
Canda-pabbata, or the Mountain of the Moon. At that time the king of 
Benares had committed his government to his ministers, and all alone 
dressed in two yellow robes, and armed with the five weapons", he pro- 
ceeded to the Himalayas. • 

Whilst eating his venison he rememberetj where was a little stream, 
and began to clifnb the hill. Now the fairies that live on the Mountain 
of the Moon in the rainy season remain on^ the mountain, and come down 
only in the hot weather. At that time this fairy Canda, with his mate, 
came down and wandered about, anointing himself wit^^ perfumes, eating 
the pollen of flowers, clothing him!>elf in flower-gauze for inner and outer 
garments, swinging in the ci*eepers to amu&e himself, singing songs in a 
honey- voice. He too came to this stream ; and aft one halting-place he 
went down into it with his wife, scattering flowers about and playing in 
the water. Then they put on again their garments of flowers, and on a 
sandy spot white as a silvei* plate they spread a couch of flowers, and lay 
there. [284] Picking up a }>ieco of bamboo, the male fairy began to play 
ui)on it, and sang with a honey-voice; while his mate waving her soft 
hands danced hard by and sang withal. The king caught tin? sound, apd 
treading softly that his footsteps might not be heard, he approached, and 
stood watching the fairies in a secret place. Ho immediately fell in^love 
with the female fairy. ‘‘I will shoot the husband, thought he, “and 
kill him, and T will live here wi^h the wife.’^ Then he shot the fairy 
Canda, who lamenting in his pain uttered four stanzas : 

“’Tis passing away, methinks, and my blood is flowing, flowing, 

I am losing my hold on life, O Canda! my^bVeath is going! 

’Tis sinking, I am in pain, my heart is burning, buniing : ' 

But ’tis for thy sorrow, Canda, the heart within mp is yearrfin^ 

“ As grass, as a tree 1 i)erish, as a waterless river I dry : ® 

But ’tis for thy sorrow, Canda, my heart within me is yearning. 

“ As rain on a lake at the mountain foot are the tears that fall from my eye : , 
But ’tis for thy sorrow, Canda, my heart within me is yearning.” 

Thus did the Great Being lament in four stanz£fe‘ ; and lying upon his 
couch of flowers, he lost consciousness, and turned dway. The kfng stood 
where he was. But the other fairy did not kno^v that the Great Being 
was wounded, not even when he uttered his lament, being intoxicate^ with 
her own delight. [285] Seeing him lie there turned away ai\d lifeless, she 
began to wonder what could be the matter with her lord. As she ex- 
amined him she saw the blood oozing from the mowth of the w^und, and 
being unable to bear the great pain of sorrow for her beloved husband, she 

1 Cando m. means the Moon. The tale seems to contain nature myth. 

2 Sword, spear, bow, battle-axe, shield. 
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cried out with a loud voice. “ The faii^ must dead/^ thought the king, 
and he came out and showed himself. When Oarida beheld him she 
thought, ‘‘This must be the brigand who has slain my dear husband!’^ 
and trembling she took to flight. Standing upon the* hill-top she de- 
nounced the king in five stanzas:* 

“ Yoji evil prince — ah, woe is me ! — my husband dear did wound, 

Who there beneath a woodland tree now lies upon the ground. 

“ 0 prince ! the woe that wrings my heart may thy own motlier pay, 

The woe that wrings my heart to see my fairy dead this day ! 

“ Yea, prince ! the woe that wrings my ^leart may thy own wife repay, 
The woe that wrings my heart to see inv fairy dead this day ! 

“ And may thy mo^icr mourn her lord, and may she mourn her son. 

Who on my lord most innocent for lust this deed liast done. 

“ And may thy wife look on and see the loss of lord and son, 

For thou upon my harmless lord for lust this deed hast done.” 

When she had thus made her moan in these five stanzas, standing upon 
the mountain top the king comforted her by another stanza : 

• “Weep npt nor grieve: fhe woodland dark has blinded you, I ween: 

A royal liouso shall honour thee, and thou shalt be my queen.” 

[ 286 ] “ What is this word thou hast said ^ cried Canda, when she 

heard it ; and loud as a lion’s roar she declaimed the next stanza : 

• • 

No ! I will surely slay myself ! thine I will never be, 

Who slew my husband innogent and all for lust for mo.” 

When he heard this his passion left him, and he recited another 
stanza : * ' 

“Live ij^thou wilt, O timid one! to Himalaya go: 

CreAturef that fled on shrub and tree^ the woodland love, I know.” 

^ith these words he departed indifierent. Canda so soon as she know 
him gone came up and, embracing the Great Being took him up to the 
hill-top, and laid him on ttie flat land there : placing his head on her lap, 
she rm^e her moan in twelve stanzas : 

“Here in the hills and mountain caves, in many a glen and grot, 

Wh^t shaM I^do, \) fairy mine! now that 1 see thee not? 

“ The wild beasts range, the leaves are spread on many a lovely spot : 
What shall I do, 0 fairy mine, now that I see thee not? 

“ The wil(^ boasts range, sweet flowers are sj^rcad on many a lovely spot : 
What shall I do, 0 fairy mine, now that 1 see thee not? 

[287]“Cl^r run the rivers down the hills, with flowers all overgrown : 

What shall I cfo, 0 fairy mine, now thou hast left me lone? 

“ Blue ^re the Himalaya hills, most fair they are to see : 

What shall I flo, 0 fairy mine, nw I behold not thee? 

^ Two named, Coi'ypha Taliera and Tahernaemontana Coronaria. 
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“Gold tips the Himalaya hills, iq;ost fair they are to see: 

What shall I do, O fairy mine, now I behold not thee? 

“The Himalaya hills glow red, most fair they are to see: 

What shall I do, 0 fairy mine, now I behold not thee? 

“ Sharp are the Himalaya peaks, they are most fair to see : 

What shall I do, 0 fairy mine, no^ I behold not thee? 

“White gleam the Himalaya peaks, they arc, most fair to see: 

What shall I do, O fairy mine, now I behold not thee? 

“The Himalaya rainbow-hued, most fair it is to see: 

What shall I do, 0 fairy mine, now I b6hold not thee? 

“Hill Fragrant^ is to goblins dear; plants cover every spot 

What shall I do, O fairy mine, now that I see thee n<'t? 

“ The fairies love the Fragrant *IIi^l, plants cover every spot : 

Wh^.t shall I do, 0 fairy mine, now that^I see thee not?” 

So did she make her moan; and putting the han(| of the Great Being on 
her breast she f(dt that it still was warm. “Canda lives yet!” she thought: 
“I will taunt the gods^ until I bring him to life again!” Then she cried 
aloud, taunting them, “Are there none who govern the world? [288] 
are they on a journey ? or peradveiiture they are dead, and therefore save 
not my dear husband ! ” By the power of her pain Sakka’s throne became 
hot. Pondering he perceived the cause; in the form of a brahmin he 
approached, and from a water-pot took water and sprinkled the Great 
Being with it. On the instant the poison ceased to act, his colour returned, 
he know not so much as the place where the woiAid had been: the Great 
Being stood up quite well. Canda* seeing her well-beloved husband to be 
whole, in joy fell at the feet of Sakka, and sang his praise in the following 
stanza : * 

“ Praise, holy brahmin ! who didst give unto a hapless wife 

Her well -loved husband, sprinkling him with the elixir of life!” 

/ Sakka then gave this advice: “ From this time forth go not^down from 
the Mountain of the Moon among the paths of niAi, but* abide here.” 
Twice ho repeated this, and then returned to his own place. And (3anda 
said to her husband, “ Why stay here in danger, my loi'd? come, let, us go 
to the Mountain of the Moon,” reciting the last stanza : 

“ To the mountain let us go. 

Where the lovely rivers iiov, ' 

Rivers all ohrgi'own with flowers: 

There for ever, while the breeze 
Whispers in a thousand trees, 

Charm with talk the happy foours.” 

When the Master had ended this discourse, he said : “Not now only, biV*/ long 
ago as now, she was devoted and faithful of heart to me.” Then hq.identified the 
Birth : “ At that time Anuruddha was the king, RahuWs mother was Canda, and 
I myself was the fairy.” 

^ Gandha-madana. 

* Ujjhdtmkammam kat/Dd^ i.e. by ‘provoking* Sakka to help. The reader will be 
struck with the resemblance of Elijah’s taunts, I Kings xviii. 27 ^‘Cry alotd, for he is 
a god ; either he is talking, or he is pursui«.g, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he 
sleepeih and must be awaked.’ 
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M.^HA-UKKUSA-JATAKA. 

“ Tlie country churls^^ etc . — This story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jotavana, about Mitta-gaiidhakS, a lay Brother. [ 281 )] This man, they say, the 
offspring of a decayed family at Silvatthi, sent a companion to offer marriage to a 
young gentlewoman. The question was asked, “ Has he friend or comrade wlio 
can dispose of any matter that needs loij^flg to?” Reply was made, “No, tliere 
was none.” “Then he must make some friends first,” they said to him. The man 
followed this advice, and struck*up a friendship *with the four gatekeepA's. After 
this he made friends #by degrees with the town warders, the astrologers, the 
nobles of the court, even with the commandcr-in -chief and the viceroy; and by 
association with them he became the king’s friend, and after that a friend of the 
eighty chief Elders, and through Elder Ananda, with the Tathagata himself. 
Then the Master established his family in the Refuges and the Virtues, the king 
gave him high place, and he was known as Mltta-gandhaka, tlio “man of many 
friends h” The king bestowed a great house u]>on him, and caused his nuptial 
feast to be celebrated, and a world of people from the king downwards sent him 
gifts. Then his wife recoded a present sent by the king, and the viceroy’s 
present sotil by the viceroy, and the present of the commander-in-chief, and so 
lorjh, having all the people of the city bound to her. On the seventh day, with 
great ceremony the Dasabala was invited by the newly married pair, great gifts 
were bestowed on the BiMdha and his conijiany to the number of five hundred ; 
at the end tf the feast tliey received# the Master’s thanks and were both 
e.ifcablished in the fruit of the First Path. 

In the Hall of Truth all wore talking about it. “Brethren, the layman 
Mitta-gandhaka followed his wifffs advice, and by her means became a friend to 
every one, and received great honour at the king’s hand; and having become 
friends with the Master b(-)tli husband and wife were established in the fruit of 
the First Path.” The Master entering asked what they talkiid of. They told 
him. He’^aid, “This is not the first time, Brethren, that this man has received 
great hbnouiP by reatou of this woman. In days long gone by, when he wa^S*an 
auinaal, by her advice he made many friends, and was set free from anxiety on a 
son’s behalf.” So saying ho told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, certain men 
•of" the marches used^to*m^e a settlement, wheresoever they could best 
find tljeir food, dwelling in the forest, and killing for meat for themselves 
and their families the game which abounded there. [290] ijot far from 
their village was a fhrge natural lake, and upon its southward shore 
liv€^ a Hawk, on the west a she-hawk ; on the north a Lion, king of the 
beasts ; on^the east an Osprey, king of the birds ; in the middle dwelt a 
Tortoisj on a small island. The Hawk asked the she-hawk to become 
his wife. She aske’d him, “Have you any friend?’' “No, madam,” he 
replied. “We must have some one who can defend us against any danger 
or trouble that lAay arise, and you must find some friends.” “ Whom shall 
1 Literally ‘binder of friends.* 
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I make triends with “Why, with king Osprey who lives on the 
eastern shore, and with the Lion on the north, and with the Tortoise who 
dwells in the middle of this lake/’ He took her advice and dMso. Then 
the two lived together (it should be said that on a little islet in the same 
lake grew a kadamba tree, surrounded by the water on all sides) in a nest 
which they made. , ^ * 

Afterwards there wore given to them two sons. One day, while the 
wings of the younglings were yet callow, sQpie of the country folk went 
foraging through the woods all day and found nothing. Not wishing to 
return home emj)ty-handed, they went down to the lake tOfOatch a fish or a 
tortoise. They got on the island, and lay down beneath the kadamba tree ; 
and there being tormented by flie bites of grfats and mosquitoes, to drive 
these away, they kindled a fire by rubbing sticks ti/gether, and made a 
smoke. The smoke rising annoyed the birds, and the young ones uttered 
a cry. “Tis the cry of birds!” said the country folk. “Up, make-up 
the fire : we cannot lie here hungry, but before we lie down we will 
have a meal of fowls’ flesh.” They made the fire blaze, and built it up. 
But the mother bird hearing the sound, thought, “These men wish to 
eat our young ones. We made friends to save us from that danger. I 
will send my mate to the great Osprey.” [291] Then she said, “Go, my 
husband, tell the Osprey of the danger which threatens our young,” 
repeating this stanza : 

“The coimtry churls build fires upon the isle, 

To eat my young ones in a little while : 

0 Hawk ! to friend and comr^e give the word. 

My children’s danger tell to every bird ! ” 

The cock-bird flew at all speed to the place, and gave a cry to ^innounco 
his /arrival. Leave given, he came near to the Osp^y, an^ <*n«vde his 
greeting. “Why have you come?” asked the Osprey. Then the (jock 
repeated the second stanza : 

“ 0 winged fi)wl ! chiefest of birds act thou : 

So, Osprey king, I seek thy shelter now. 

Some country-folk a-hunting now are fain 
To eat my young : be thou my jby agaiti* ! ” 

“Fear pot,” said the Osprey to the Hawk, and copisoJing him he 
repeated the third stanza ; 

“In season, out of season, wise men make 
Both friends and comradas for protection’s sake : 

For thee, O Hawk ! I will i)erform this deed j 
The good must help each other at their oe^.” 

[292] Then he went on to ask, “Have the churls climbed up the 
tree, my friend ? ” “ They are not climbing yet ; the/ are just piling 

wood on the fire.” “Then you had better go quickly and comfort my 
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friend your mate, and say I am coming/^ ^He did so. The Osprey 
went also, and from a place near to the kadamba tree he watched for the 
men to cl^b, sitting upon a tree-top. Just as one of the boors who was 
climbing the tree had come near to the nest, the Osprey dived into the 
lake, and from wings and beak sprinkled water over the burning brands, 
so\hat Ij^ey were put out. , Down came the men, and made anothfer fire to 
cook the bird and its young; when they climbed again, once more the 
Osprey demolished the fire, ^o whenever a fire was made, the bird put it 
out, and midnight came. The bird was much distressed : the skin under 
his stomach had^become quite thin, his eyes were blood-shot. Seeing him, 
the hen-bird said to her mate, ‘‘ My Ibr J, the Osprey is tired out ; go and 
tell the Tortoise, that he maj' have a rest.’’ * When he heard thisj the bird 
approaching the Ospiey, addressed him in a stanza : 

“ Good help the good : the necessary deed 
Thou hast in pity done for us at need. 

Our young are safe, thou living : have a care 
Of thy own self, nor all thy strength outwear.'^ 

On hearing these words, loud as a lion’s roar he repeated the fifth 
stanza : 

“While I am keeping guard about this tree, 

I care not if I lose rny life for thee : 

So use the good : thus friend will do for friend : 

Yea, even if he perish ^ the end.” 


[293] But the sixth stanza* was repeated by the Master, in his Perfect 
Wisdom, as he praised the bird’s goodness : 

“The egg-born bird that flies the air did a most painful work, 

The Osprey, guarding well the chicks liofore the midnight murk.’ 

• * i 

Then the Hawk said, “ Rest awhile, friend Osprey,” and then away to 
the Tortoise, whom he aroused. “ What is youj: errand, friend 1 ” asked 
the Tortoise, — “ Such and such a danger has come upon us, and the royal 
Osprey has been labouring^ hard ever since the first watch, and is very 
weary j that is why I have come to you.” With these words he repeated 
the seventh stai^a : 

“Even they wdio fall through sin or evil deed 

May rise again if they get help in need. 

My young in danger, straight 1 fly to thee : 

0 dweller in the lake, come, succour me ! ” 

On tearing this the Tortoise repeated another stanza : 

“The good man to a man who is his friend, 

* B<^th food and goois, even life itself, will lend. 

For thee, 0 Hawk ! I ’•will perform this deed : 

The good must help each other at their need.” 
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His son, who lay not f|ir off, hejiring the words of his father thought, 
** 1 would not have my father troubled, but I will do my father’s part,” 
and therefore he repeated the ninth stanza : 

“Ilofo at thy case remain, 0 father mine. 

And 1 thy son will do thfe task of thine. 

[294] A son slifiiild serve a father, so ’tjs best ; 

ril save the ITawk his young ones in the nest.” 

The father Tortoise addressed his son in ^ stanza : 

“So do the good, my son, and it is true 
'^riiat son for father service ought to do. m 
Vet they may leave* tlv> Hawk’s young brood alone, 

Pcrchaneo, if they see mo so fully grown.” 

With these words the Tortoise sent the Hawk g-way, adding, “Fear 
not, my friend, but go you before and 1 will come presently after.” He 
dived into thc^ water, collected some mud, and went to the island, quenched 
the flam<‘., and lay still. Then the countrymen cried, “Why should* we 
trouble about tins young hawks ? Let us roll over this cursed^ Tortoise, 
and kill him ! JIc will be enough for all.” So they plucked some creepers 
and got some strings, i>ut when they had made them fast in this place or 
that, and torn their clotlies to strips for the purpose, they could not roll 
the Tortoise over. The Tortoise lugged them along with him and plunged 
in deep water. The men were so eager to get him*that in they fell after : 
splashed about, and scrambled out\vith a belly -full of water. •‘“Just look,” 
said they : “ half the night one Osprey kept ])utting out our tire, and now 
this Tortoise has made us fall into the wateV, and swallow it, to our great 
discomfort. Well, we will light another fire, and at sunrise we will eat 
those young hawks.” Then they began to make a fire. The^ hen-bird 
he^^^d the noise thtiy were making, and said, “ My husband, soqnifr or later 
theile men will devour our young and depart: you go and tell our frjend 
the Lion.” At oiico he wmut to the Lion, who asked him why he 

came at such an unseasonable hour. The bird told him all from* the 

• f 

beginning, and repeated the eleventh stanza ; 

“ Mightiest of all the beasts, both Jjeasts and men 
Fly to the strongest when beset withTfear. 

My young ones are in danger ; help me Ihen : • 

Tlu)u art our king, and therefore I am hertj.” 

This said, the Lion repeated a stanza : 

“ Yes, I will do this service, Hawk, for thee : 

Como, lot us go and slay this gang of foes ! 

Surely the prudent, ho who wisdom knows, 

Protector of a friend must try to be.” • « 

Having thus spoken, he dismissed him, saying, “Now go, and comfort 
your young ones.” Then he went forwa»#i*<5hurning up tlie crystal water. 

^ Beading kala». 
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When the churls perceived him approaching, they were frightened to 
death; ^‘The Osprey,” they cried, “put out our fire-brands; the Tortoise 
made us iose the clothes we had on : but now we are done for. This 
Lion will destroy us at once.” They ran this way. and that: when 
the Lion came to the foot of Wio tree, nothing could he see. [296] 
Then the Osprey, the Hawk, and the Tortoise canio up, and accosted 
him. * He told them the profitableness of friendship, and said, “ From 
this time forth be careful never to break the bonds of friendship.” With 
this advice he departed ; and they also went each to his own place. 
The hen-hawk booking upon her young, thought — “ Ah, through friends 
have my young been given back to me ! ” and as she rejoiced, she spoke to 

her mate, and recited six stanzas declaring the effect of friendship : 

• 

‘‘Get friends, a houseful of them without fail, 

Get a great friend : a blessing he^ll be found ^ : 

Vain strike the arrows on a coat of mail. 

* And we rejoice, our younglings safe and sound. 

“By their own comrade’s help, the friend who stayed to take their part, 

One chirps, the fledglings chir[) reply, with notes that charm the heart. 

“The wjpe asks help at*friemrs or comrade’s hand, 

Lives happy with his goods and brood of kind : 

»So I, my mate, and yoiiiig, together stand. 

Because our friend to pity was inclined. 

“A man i^eds king and warriors fo^ protection : 

And these are his whose friendship is perfection : 

Thou cravost happiness : he is famed and strong ; 

He surely prospers to whom friends belong. 

“ Even by the poor ai^d weiik, 0 Hawk, good friends must needs be found : 

See now by kindness we and ours each one are sale and sound. 

“The Igrd who wins a liero strong to i>lay a friendly part, 

As*thoif and l%rc happy, Hawk, is happy in his heart.” 

[297] So she declared the quality of friendship in six stanzas. And 
all this company of friends lived all their lives Jong without breaking the 
bond of friendship, and then passed avray according to their deeds. 


The Master, Jiaving ended this discourse, said, “This is not t]ie first time. 
Brethren, that he won.to bliss by his wife’s means ; it was the same before.” 
With these words, he iuentified the Birth : “ At that time the married pair were 
the^pair of Hawks, Rahula was the young Tortoise, Moggallana was the old 
Tortoise, S^iputta the Osprey, and I was myself the Lion. 


1 Beading sukhdganiaya. 
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Ubdalaka-jatakaV, 

“ With uncleaimd teeth etc . — This Htory the Master told, while dwelling in 
Jetavaiia, about a dishonest man. This man, even though dedicate to the faith 
that loads to salvation, notwithstanding to gain life’s necessaries fulfilled the 
threefold practice of knavery. 'I'lie brethren brought to light all the evil parts in 
the man as they convorsod together iutthe Hall of Truth : “ Such a one, Brethren, 
after he hnd dedicated himself to tins' great faith of Buddha which leads to 
salvation, yet lives in deceit!” The Master cahie in, and would know what 
they talked of there. ^Jdicy told him. Said he, ‘‘This is ig^t now the first time; 
ho was deceitful before,” and so saying ho told a story of the past. 


[293] Once uiion a time, when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, 
the Bodhisatta was chaplain, and a wise, learned man was he. On a 
certain day, he wont into his park to disport him, and seeing a beauteous 
light-skirts fell in love with her, and took up his abode with her. He got 
her with child, and when she perceived it she said to him: “Sir, I i>m 
with child ; when ho is born, and I am to name him, J will give him his 
grand£athor\s name.” But he thought, “ It can never be that the name of 
a noble family should be given to a slave-girl’s bastard,” Then he said to 
her, “My dear, this tree here is called Ud«?ala*, and you may name, the 
child llddfilaka becaus(^ he was conceived here.” Then he gave her a seal- 
ring, and said, “ If it be a girl use this to help bifing her up ; but if a boy, 
bring him to me when lie grows up.” ^ 

* in diui time she brought forth a son, and named him^Uddalaka. *When 
he grew up, he asked his mother, “Mother, who is my father?” — “^he 
chaplain, my boy.” — “If that is so, I will learn the holy books.” « So 
receiving the ring from fiis mother, and a teac(ier’s fee, he journeyed to 
Takkasila and learnt there of a world-renowned teacher. In the course of 
his studies he saw a company of ascetics. “These must surely have the 
perfect knowh^dge,” thought lie, “ I will learn of them’.” Accordin'gly he 
renounced the world, so eager he was for knowledge, and diH menial service 
for them, begging them in return to teach him their own wisdom. So they 
taught him all they knew ; but among the whole five hundred of them not 
one there was outdid him in knowledge, ho was the wisest of them all. 
Then they gathered together and appointed him to bet their teacheir. He 

1 Translated and discussed in Fiok, Sociale Gliederung zu Budd^t Zeit^ p. 13 foil. 
Compare No. 377 (iii. 153 of this trauslation)j 

® Ciissia Fistula. 
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said to them, ‘‘Venerable sirs, you always live in the woodland eating of 
fruits and roots; why do you not go in the paths of inenl” “Sir,” they 
said, “meji are willing to give us gifts, but they make us show gratitude 
by declaring the law, they ask us questions : for fear ^of this we go not 
ever among them.” He answered, “ Sirs, if you have me, let a universal 
nJonarcjj^ ask questions, lej^ve me to settle them, and fear nothing.” So he 
went^n pilgrimage with them, seeking alms, and at last came to Benares, 
[299] and stayed in the kingjs park. Next day, in com}>any with them all, 
he sought alms in a village before the city gate. The folk gave them alms 
in plenty. Ori^the day following the a.scetics traversed the city, tliii folk 
gave them alms in plenty. The ascetic IJddahika gave thanks, and blest 
them, and answered questiofls. The peopld were edified, and gate all they 
had need of in gre*t abundance. The whole city buzzed with the news, 
“ A wise teacher is come, a holy ascetic,” and the king got wind of it. 
“^here do they live]” asked the king. They told him, “ In the park.” 
“Good,” quoth he, “this day I will go and see them.” A man went and 
told it to XJddalaka, saying, “The king is to come and see you to-day.” 
He called the company tog<'.ther, and said, “ Sirs, the king is coming : win 
•favour in«the eyes of the great for one day, it is enough for a lifetime.” 
“What must we do, teacher?” they asked. Then he said, “Some of you 
must be at the swingjng penance^, some squat on the grouiuP, some lie 
upon beds of spikes, some practise the penance of the five fires •^, others go 
(iown into tlic water, others again recite holy verscjs in this place or that.” 
They did as he bade. Himself with wise men eight or ten sat upon a 
prepared seat with a head-rest disputing, a fair volume beside him’ laid 
upon a beautiful standish, and listeners all around. At that moment 
the king with his chaplain and a great company came into the [lark, and 
when •he* saw thep all deep in their sham austerities, Ikj was pleased^ and 
thifught, “They are free from all fear of evil states hereafter.” Approach- 
ing XJddalaka, he greeted him graciously and sat down on one side; then 
in the delight of his he^jrt began si)eaking to«*the chaplain, and recited 
the first stanza^ : 

“With uncleansed tooth, and goatskin garb and hair 
* All liiatted, muttering holy words in peace ; 

Surely no human means to good they spare, ' 

Surely ihey know the Truth, have won Release.” 

^ See Jo&m. P. T, S. 1884, p. 95. Pick translates “ sollcn sich wie Fledermause 
benehmen,” and corapares the “hen-saint” and “cow saint,” Oldenberg’s Buddha, 

p.68. * ^ . 

® though they had remained so for years, after the manner of some modern 
fakeen. ^ 

® One to each point of the cora^*..,*’^ and the sun above. 

* The first four stanzas are repeated from iii. 236-7, in this translation iii. 155. 
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[300] lleariiJg this, the chaplain replied, “ The king is pleased where 
he should not be pleased, and I must not bo silent.” Then he repeated the 
second stanza : 

“ A learned sage may do ill deeds, O king : 

A k^ariic-d sage may fail to follow right. 

A thouHaiid Vedas will not safety bring, 

Fidling just works, or save from e,*dl plight.” 

Uddfilaka, when he he‘,ard those words thought to himself, ^‘The king 
was pleased with the asc^etics, be they what ^>ou will ; but this man comes 
a clap ov(T th(i snout of the ox when he goes too fast, droj)s dirt in the 
dish all ready to eat : T must talk, to him.” So he addre*.»sed to him the 
third stanza ; 

“ A thousaiul Ve<las will not safety bring 

l<\ailiiig just works, or sav(5 from evil pli^^lit : 

The Vedjis then, must l)e a usel(5Hs thing: 

Tj’UO doctrine is -eonfcrol yours(df, do right.” 

[301] At this the cliaplaiii ixx'ited the fourth stanza: 

“Not so: tlie Vedas are no useless thing: 

’'riiough works with self-control, true doctrine is. 

'Po study well the Vedas fame will hP^ng, 

Ihit hy right eoiidiict wc attain to bliss.” 

Now thought Uddrdaka, “It will nev(T do to be on ill terms with this 
man. If I t(il\ him 1 am his son, ho needs must loVe me ; I will tell him 
T am his son.” Then ho recited the Vifth stanza : ^ 

“ Parents and kiii.smeu claim one's care ; 

A s(‘cond s('lf our parents are : * 

Pm Ihidulaka, a shoot, 

Nobh* bralimin, from thy root.” . • 

Are you indeed llddalaka?” he asked. “ Yes,” said the olhfir. Then 
he'fctiid, “1 gave your mother a token, whtTe is it?” fie saift, “Here it 
is, brahmin,” and handed him the ring. The bralimin knew the ring ag&in, 
and said, “Without doubt you are a brahmin ; but do you know the di\ties 
of a brahmin?” He enquired concerning these iluties in the words of the 
sixth stanza : 

% 

[302] “What makes the brahmin? how can be b6 perfect? tell mo this: 
What is a righteous man, and how wins he Nirvi%na’8 bli|S?” % 

Ilddalaka explained it in the seventh stanza : 

“The world renouiu^ed, with lire, he worship pays, 
l\)urs wab^r, lifts the sacrificial pole : 

As one who docs his duty men him praise, * 

And such a brahmin wins him peace of soul.” 

The chajdain listened to his account of the brahmin’s •duties, but found 
fault with it, reciting the eighth stanza as follows : 

“Not sprinkling makes the brahmm perfection is* not this, 

Nor peace nor kindness thus he wins nor yet Nirvana’s bliss,” 
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Hereupon XJddiilaka asked, “If this does not make the brahmin, *then 
what does ? reciting the ninth stanza * 

“Whai makes the brahmin? how ran ho he ])erfect? tell mo this: 

What is a righteous man? and how wins he Nirvana’s bliss?’’ 

^[303] The chaplain answered hy reciting another stanza : 

“ lie has no fieltf, no goods, no wish, no kin, 

Careless of life, no lusts, no evil ways : 

Even such a hrali^nin peace ol' sonl shall win. 

So as one true to duty men him ])r.‘iise.” 

After this IMdalaka recited a stanza^ 

• 

“ Khatti^^a, Brahmin, ^essa, Sudda, aiyl (‘andala, Tukkusa*, 

All those can bo compassumate, <‘an win Nirvana’s bliss: 

Wlio among #,11 the saints is there who worse, or better is?” 

Then the brahmin recited a stanza, to show that tluTc. is no higher or 
low^r from the moment sainthood is won : 

“Khattiya, Brahmin, Vessa, Sudda, and Candril.'i, Ihikkusa, 

All these can be (tonpiassionate, can win Nirvana’s bliss : 

None among all tJ|o saints is found who worse or better is.” 

But Uddrdaka found fault with this, reciting a coupler of stanzas : 

“Khatfciya, Brahmin, Vessa, Sudda., and (’andfda, Ihikkusa, 

All tliese can ifirtuoiis he, and all attain Nirvana, \s bliss : 

Non* among all the saints is lionnd who worse or hotter i.s. 

You are a brahmin, then, for nought: vain is your rank, L wis.” 

p304] Hero the chaplain recited two stanzas more, with a similitude : 

“With canvas dyed. in many a tint ])avilions may lx* made: 

The roof, a many-cohaired dome : one colour is the shade. 

so, \dieu men arc i)urifted, so is it here on earth : 

The good perceive that they are saints, and never ask their hirfli.” 

Now Uddalaka could not say nay to this, and so lui sat sihuit. Tlion 
the brahmin said to the jfing, “All these are knaves, O king, all India 
will come to ruin through knavery. Persuade Uddalaka to renounce his 
asceticism, and* to be ^haplayi under me ; l(‘t the rest lea^a^ tlieir ascetici.sin, 
give tl^pm shield anc^ spear and make them your men.” The king consent(‘d, 
and did so, and they all entered the service of the king. 


t 

When the Master had ended this discourse, he said, “This is not the first 
time. Brethren, that the man was a knave.” Tlien Ik; id(;ntilied the Birth : “At 
that time the dishoiiest Brother was Cddfilaka, Ananda was the king, and 1 was 
the chaplain.” 


^ Compare above, p. 127, and note the order of the first two. Cf. iii. 194. 
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« 

liH ISA* JATAK A. 


“ horse and etc. This story the Master told whilst dwelling in 

Jetavana, about a backsliding Jirothcr. The Circuiustanoes will appear under 
the Kusa birth k [‘lOr)] Here again the Master asked— “ Is it true, Brother, that 
you have bae.ksliddcui “ Ves, Sir, it is true.” “ For what eg use T’ “For sin's 
sak(‘, Sir.” “ Brother, why do you Uickslide, after enibraeing such a faith as this 
which ksads to salv.ation ; and all for sin’s sake? In days of yore, before the 
Biuklha ?irose, wisi; men who took to the religious life, even they who were 
outside tli(i pale, made, an oath, and renoune,(‘d a suggest,ed idea coirnected with 
temptations or desires ! ’’ So saying, lui told a story of the past. 


Ono(‘ ujKin a lime, wdion Bralimadatta was king in J3onares, the 
Bodhisatta was born a,s tlie son of a great brahmin magnilico wJio owned a 
fortune of eighty cror(‘H of money. The name Uliey gave him was my lord 
Maha-Kaheana, the (Ireater Lord of (lold. At the time when he could 
hut just go upon his another son was born to the brahmin, and they 
called him my lord UpaKailcana, the Lesser Bord of Gold. Thus in 
succession sev(‘u sous came, and yefungest of all came a datighter, whom 
tliey naunul Kancana-d(wl, the Lady of Gold. 

. Maha Kaficana, wlnui In* gr(‘w uj), studri'd at Takkasila all the artvj and 
sinences, anti n‘turii(‘d lioine. Then his parents ^desired to (jstablish him 
ill a household of liis own. “ We wdll fetch y<>n,” said they, ‘‘a girl from 
a family to he a fit match for you, and then you shall have# your own 
household.” But lie said, “Mother and father, 1 wanf no household.^ To 
me th<^ thrtu* kinds of oA'isttmee" arc Ituriblc as fires, Ixjset with 
chains like a prison-house, loathsomtj as a duiigJiill. Never have I 
known of the deed of kind, not so much as in^a dream. You have other 
sons, hid them he beads of families and leave ino alone.” TbougJi they 
bt'gged liim again and again, sent his friends lo him*and besought him by 
their li])S, jnd ht^ would none of it. Then his IVientR} aske(?him,*“ What 
do you wish, my good friend, that you care nothing for the enjoying of 
love and desire?” IJe told them how he had renounced all the ^^orld. 
Wbmi tlui ])arents understood this, tliey made the lik(* projiosal to the 
other sons, hut none of tlieni would hear of it j nor yet again did the Lady 
Kafleana. By and bye the parents died. The wise Malyl-KaiicaiA did the 
obsequies for his parents j with tlui treasure of eighty crores he di^ributed 


i No. 531 : vol. v. p. 279 (Pali). 

“ Of sense, of body, without body or fftrm (in the kuma-, rupu-^ arupa-loka). 
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alms munificently to b(?ggars and wayfaring men; then taking with*]iiiri 
his six brothers, his sister, a servant man and ^landinaiden, and one com- 
panion, [30G] he made the great retirement and retired into tlie region of 
Himalaya. There in a delightsoTue spot near a lotus-lake they built them 
an hermitage, and lived a holy life eating of the fruits and roots of the 
foi^st. When they went into the forest, they wont one by one; and if 
ever o*e of them saw a fruit or a leaf he would call tlie rest: there telling 
all they had seen and heard, tl^ey ]U(‘ked up what there was — it seemed like 
a village market. But the teaclnu*, the ascetic Mahri-Kaficana, thought to 
himself: ‘‘ W(5 l^^ve cast aside a fortune of eighty crores and taken u]> the 
religious life, and to go about grcM'dily^eeking for wild fruits is not s(*emly. 
From henceforth I will brin^lho wild fruits by myself.” Jletunfing then 
to the hermitage, in tiie evening he gather<‘d all togeth(‘r and told them his 
thought. “You remain here,” said lui, “and ju'actise the life of the recluse, 
T will fejtch fruit for you.” Tlien^at IJpa-Kancana and all th (3 nist broke 
in, “We have become n'ligious umhu* your wing, it is you should stay 
behind and ju’actise the lift‘ of the reclu.s(‘. h<‘t our sist(‘r remain here also, 
and the maid b(‘;with her: vve eight will tak(3 turns to f(‘tch the fruit, but 
yiou three ijfiall ho free from taking a turn.” He agreed. 1'heiiceforward 
these eight took a turn to bring in fruit one at a time : tbe others each 
receiv(?d his share of tin; find, and carried it otf to his dwcdling place and 
remained in his own leaf-lmt. 'riius they could not be togc'tber without cause 
or^reasoii. ife whose* turn it was woiifd bring in the prov(‘nder (there was 
one enclosure), and laying it on a fiat stone would make eleven portioiis 
of it; then making the gong sound lie would take lus own ])ortion sind 
depart to his placti of dwelling the others coming up at tlu* gong-souiid, 
without Iwistling, hut with all due ceremony and order, would take each 
his alkkttdtij* portio^ of the find, tlien returning to his own place them 
wouW eat it, and resume his meditation and religious austerity. After a 
time they gathered lotus fibres and at(3 them, and th(3re tluiv abode, 
mortifying themselves witji sc<3rchiiig heat and i)th(*r kind of torments, 
their senses all dead, striving to induce the ecstatic trance. 

♦ By* the glory of.^heir \^rtue »Sakka’s throne tnunhled. “Are these 
releasetj from desir^ only,” said he, “or are tliey sages 1 [307] Are 

they sages ^ I vi*ll find out now.” 8o by his su])(‘rnatural, jiower for 
three days he caused* the (Ireat Being’s share to disappe.ar. On the 
first-day, seeing no share for him, he thought, “My share must have 
been forgotten.” On the sf3Cond day, “There must bti some fault in me: 
*he has ^not provided my share in the way of due respect.” On the 
third, “^Why can* it be they provide no share for me *1 If there be 
fault in me I will make my peace.” So at evening he sounded upon 


^ Or “it is to remind me respectfully of this that he provides no share for me.' 

J. IV. • 13 
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the They all came to^?eth(}r, and asked who had sounded the gong. 

“1 did, rny hrothers.” ^“Why, *good master T’ “My brothers, who 
))ronf?ht in tlie food three days ago?” One uprose, and said, “I did,” 
st/jnding in all n*sp(Hd/. “When you made the division di<l you set apart 
a share for me?” “Why yes, mastei^ the share of the oldest.” “And 
wlio brought food yesterday ? ” Another rose, and said, “ I did,” then stood 
respectfully waiting. “ Did you remember me?” “T put by for 3’ou the 
share of the ehh^st.” “To-day who brought the food ? ” Another arose, 
and stood respc^ctfiilly waiting. “Did you remember me in making the 
division?” “1 si^t aside the share of the eldest for yoi^” Then he said, 
“ Hrotluirs, this is the third <lay flif^ve had no share. The first day when 
r saw imne, I thought. Doubtless he that made the division has forgotten 
my share'. The sf'cond day, I thought there, musts be some fault in me. 
Hut to-<lay I made u]) my mijid, that if fault therci were, I would make my 
peaeci, and therefore J summojied you by the sound of this gong. You tell 
me you hav(i put asid<‘ for me these ])ortions of tlui lotus fibres : J have 
had iiom^ of tln'in. F must find out who has stolon and eaten these. 
WIk'u one has forsaken the. world and all the lusts^ thereof, theft is 
uns(‘emly, la^ it no more than a lotus-stalk.”*^ When they heard theF«e 
words, tlx'y cried out, [‘h)8] “Oh what a cruel deed !” and they were all 
much agita,t(‘d. 

Now the d(‘ity which dwelt in a tree by that" hermitage, the chiofest 
tree of the foi'est, came out and ' sat down in their midst. There was 
likewise* an ('lepliant, which liad been unable under his training to be 
im})assi])l(‘, and brake the stake he was bound to, and escaped into the 
woods: from time to time he used to come andcsalute the band of sages, 
and now ho came also and stood on one side, A monkey also^herc was, 
that had been us(*tl to make sport witli serpents, and^had esipjfped out of 
the snak(vchanner’s hands into the forest: he dw^elt in that hermiifcage, 
and tliat day he also greeted the band of ascetics, and stood on one side. 
Sakka, resolved to test, the ascetics, was there also in a shape invisible 
beside them. At that moment the J^odliisatta\s younger brother, the 
iv'cluse Upa-Kancaua, arose froin his seat, anj salutmg the Buddhfl, with 
a ))ow to tlu* rest of the company, said as follows: “^Master, setting aside 
the rest, may E clear myself from this charge ? ” “ Yq|i may, brother.” 

lie, standing in the* midst of the sages, said, “ If I flte those fibres of yours, 
such and such am I,” making a solemn oath in the words of the first stasnza : 

“l^Iay horse and kine be his, may silver, gold, 

A loving wife, tlieso may he precious hold, 

May he have sons and daughters manifififl^ 

Brahniiii, wln> stoic thy share of food a\N\a^k” 

^ The moaiiiug is, that a man whose heart is set on these things feels pain to part 
with tliem, and is hence unfit to die from - ijuddhist point of view. The verse is 
therefore a curse. 
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On this the ascetics put their hands jver thei|^ears, citing, “ No, no, sir, 
that oath is very heavy ! And the JJodhisatta also said, “ Jhother, your 
oath is very heavy : you did not eat the food, sit down on your jiallet.'^ 
He having thus made his oath and sat down, uj) rose tlie second brother, 

and saluting the Orcat Being, recit«?d the s<icond stanza to clear himself: 

• 

[309] ♦ “ May ho have sotis and raiment at his will, 

• (jrarlands .and sandal swet“t his hands may till, 

His heart be tierce with lust and longing still, 

Brahmin, who sfole thy share of food away.” 

When he sat ^own, the others each in his turn uttered his own stanza 
to express his feeling : • 

“May he have plenty, win both fame and land, 

Sons, houses, treasures, all at his coniniand, 

The passing years may ho not understand, 

Brahmin, \vh(» stole thy share of food /iw/iy.” 

“As mighty warrior chief may he he known. 

As king of kings set on .a glorious tlu'one, 

The earth and its four c<n*ners all his own, 

Bralimin, who stole thy share of food away.” 

“Be ho a brahmin, passion unsiilxlueil, 

With faith in stars and lucky <lays imbued, 

Honoured with mighty mon.archs’ gratitude. 

Brahmin, jvho stoic thy share of food away.” 

“A# student in the Vedic lore»deo]>-read. 

Let all men reverence his holihead, 

And of the iieople he he worshipped, 

Brahmin, who stotb thy share of food away.” 

“By Indra’s* gift a village may he hold, 

Bich, choic(i, possest of all the goods fourfold-*, 

• And may he die with passions uncontrolled, 

. • Brahigin, who stole thy share of food .away.” 

pJlO] “A village chief, his comrades all around. 

His joy in d.ances .and sweet music’s sound; 

May the king’s favour unto him abound : 

Br.ahmin, wlu;^ stole thy share of food* away 

“May she be fairest of all womankind, 

May the l^h Tnoii.arch of the whole world find 
Her chie^ among ten thousand to his mind, 

#5rahmifl, who stole thy share of food away^.” 

“When all tl* serving handm.aidcns do moot, 

May she all un.abashed sit in her scat, 

Proud of her gains, and m.ay her food be sweet. 

• Brahmin, wlio stole thy share of food away^».” 


^ Vasavf. 

2 The scholiast expiaiiis this as ; populous, rich in grain, in wood, in water. This 
verse is sai^ by the friendly ascetic. 

* Spoken* by the slave man. 

^ Spoken by Kancana. 

® Spipken by the slave girl. 


13—2 
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“The great Kajafigal ctloi.ster be his care, 

Aiul may lie the nViii» in repair, 

And every day make a new window there, 

JJrahmiii, wlio stole thy share of food away^.” ^ 

“ F^st^ in six hiinrlrod lionds may ho }>o caught, 

Fn>iu the d<'ar forest to a tity brought. 

Smitten with goafls and guiding-pikes, distraught, 

Ihvt.hniin, who stole thy share of food away*'*.” 

“(larland on noi^k, tin earring in each ear, 

I’xaind, l(‘.t him walk the highwfiy, much in fear. 

And scho(»led with sticks to serpent kind'^ draw near, 

Jlralimin, who stole thy share of food away^” 

|!n2] When oath had been tal^im in those thirteen stanzas, the Great 
lle.ing thought, “ P(Tha])s they imagine 1 am lying myself, and saying that 
th(‘ food was not there wh(‘n it was.*’ So hf3 made datli on his part in the 
fourteentli stanza : 

“ Who sw(‘ars t.h(‘ food was gone, if it was not, 
b(d; him enjoy desin^ and its ('fleet, 

May worldly death he at the last Ins lot. 

’Plu' sa.me foi* you, sirs, if you now suspect.” 

WIk'ti th(' sag(‘s had nn-ide their oath thus, Sakka tliought- to liimsol'f, 
“ ^*('ar nothing ; I iuad(‘ tliese lotus fibres dLsap})ear in order to test these 
men, and tln'y all mak<‘ oath, loathing tin* deed as if it were a snot of 
spilthi. Now 1 will ask them wliy they loathe lust and desire.” This 
(juestion he ])ut by ([uestioning tln^ IJodliihatta in the next stanza, a^ter 
having assumed a. visible form : 

“ What ill tlie world men go a-sceking here 
That thing to many l()vely is and dcMr, 
li(»ng('d-lbr, delightful in tfiis life: why, then, ^ 

' llavdi saints no iiraise for things desired of men?” 

r>y way of ans\v('r to this (jue.stioii, the Great Being recited two 
stanzas : 


“Desires are-deadly blows and ehain;s to hiinl. 

In tlu'sc both misery and fear we hiid : 

WIk'h tem])t('d by desires imperial kings'^ 

Infatuate do vile and sinful tliingiG. ’ %•, 

“ These* sinners bring forth sin, to bell tbeV go 
‘ At dif^solution of this mortal frame. * 

lieeause the misery of lust they kiiow*’^ 

Therefore saints jiraise not lust, but only blame.” 

^ Spoken by tlie tna'-spirit. Kajafigala, the scboliaRi informs us, was a town 
where materials were hard to be sot. There in Huddha Kasaapa’s time a god had a 
hard job of it repairing the ruins of an old monastery. ‘ 

“ Spoken by th(‘ elephant. 

^ The monkty sa,>s this : his task was to play with a snake. See abovt, 

•* Lords of Beings, ‘an allusion to Sakh* 

® Sutta Nipata, 50. 
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When Sakka had hoard the Great Being’s explanation, much moved in 
heart he repeated the following stanza : 

^‘Myself to test those sag(‘s stole awaj^ 

That food, wliich by the lake-side 1 did lay. 

Sages they are indeed {jud pure and good. 

0 man of holy life, behold thy food ! ” 

Hearfng which the Bodhisatta recited a stanza : 

“We are no tum}>l(^-s, to make sport for tlujo, 

No kinsmen nor no friends of thine are we. 

Then why, O king <livine, O tlx nisand -eyed, 

Tliir^fst thou the .sages must^thy sport jiroviile?” 

And Sakka recited the twentieth stanza, making his p(‘ace wiUi him : 

“Thou art^niy teacher, and rny father thou, 

From my offence let this protect mo now. 

Forgive me my one error, O wi.se sage ! 

They wlx) are wise arc never heroe in rage.” 

[314] Then the Great Being forgave Sakka, king of tln^ gods, and on 
his own part to reconcile liim with the company of sages recited another 
stanza : 

Hapfiy for holy men one niglit has been, 

When the Lord Vfisava by us was seen. 

And, sirs, be happy all in heart to H(‘e 
The food oiTce stolen now re.storod to me.” 

, Sakka .saliitcd tlx.* company of sages, sind r<*tnrned to ih(* world of god, s 
And tlif'y cau.sed the mystic trajice and tin* traiiseeixhMit ta(‘ulties to sjiring 
lip within them, ami became destined for Brahma’s world. 


Whefl th^ Mastc# bad ended this discourse, lie said, “Thus, Bretliren, v^isn 
men f)f old made an oatli and renounced sin.” This .said, be dee]a,n‘d tlx* Trutljs, 
At the conclusion of the Truths, the backsliding brother was e.stabli.slx'd in the 
fruit of the First Path, Identifying the Bij'tli, he recited tliree .stanzas ; 

* • 

“Sariputta, Moggallana, Pmn.ia, Ka.ssapa, and 1, 

• Aiiuruddha and Ananda then the seven brothers were. 

^ 0 • 

“ Upi>alavaima was the sister, and Khiijjuttara tlie maid, 

*Satrigtra was •the spirit, Gitta hou.seholder tlx*, slave, 

“The elephant Wit.s Piirileyya, Madhuv^a.settha was the apo, 

^ Kaludayi then was Sakka. Now you understand the Birth.” 
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« 

SUllUCl-JATAKA. 

I 

“ I am,” etc. This ytory the M.'ister told while dwelling hard by Savatthi in 
the maiiHion of Migiira^s rnotlier', how nho, ‘Visakha the groat lay Sister, 
received Eight Boons. One day she had heal'd the Law preached in Jetavana, 
and returned home after inviting the Buddha with his followep* for the next day. 
But late ill that night a mighty tempesjt deluged the four continents of the world. 
[315] The Blessed One addressed the Brethren as follows. “As the rain falls in 
Jetavaruk, so, Brethren, falls the rain in the foiA continents of the world. Let 
yourselves be drenched to the skin : this is my bust great ^orld-storm ! ” So with 
the Brethren, whose bodies were alrea<ly drenched, by his supernatural power he 
disappeared from Jetavami, and appeared in a room of Visakha’s mansion. She 
cried, “A marvel indeed ! a thing mysterious ! O the miracle done by the power 
of the Tathagata ! With Hoods running kncc*deep, aye, with floods ruilning 
waist-deep, not so much as the foot or the robe t)f a single Brother will be wet ! ” 
In joy and delight she waited ujiun the Buddha and all his company. After the 
meal was done, she said to the Buddha, “Verily I crave boons at the hands of 
the Blessed One.” “Visakha, the Tathagatas ha\e boons beyond measure^.” 
“But such Jis are permitted, such as are blameless 1” “Speak oi, Vis3-kh5^:” 
“I crave that all my life long T may have the right to give to the Brethren 
clokes for the rainy season, food to all that come as guests, food to travelling 
priests, food to the sick, food to those who wait on thoiuck, medicine to the sick, 
a continual distribution of rice gruel ; and to the Sisters all my life long robes 
for bathing in.” The Master reiJied, “^VVhat blessing have you in View, Visakjia, 
when you ask these eight boons of the Tathagata?” She told him the benefit 
she hoped for, and he said, “It is well, it is* well, Visakha, it is well irjdeed, 
Visakha, that this is the benefit you hope for in asking the eight boons of 
the Tathagata.” Then ho sai<l, “ I grant you the eight boons, Visakha.” Having 
granted her the eight boons and thanked her he departed. 

.One day when the Master was dwelling in the Eastern park, they began to 
talk of it in the Hall of Truth : “ Brother, Visakha the grcj^ lay Si^'tftr, potwith- 
staliding her womanhood, received eight boons at the Oa'abala’s hands. ^ Ah, 
great are her virtues ! ” The Master came in and asked what they spoke of. 
They told him. Said he, “It is not now the first time this woman has received 
lyoons from mo, for she received such before” ; and he told them a story oY the 
past. * *■ 


Once upon a time, there reigned a king Suruci in JMitbil^. TlWs king, 
having a son born to him, gave him the name of Suruci-EJumara, or Prince 
Splendid. When he grew up, he determined to study at Takkasila; so 
thither ho went, and sat down in a hall at the city gate. [316] No>^ the 

^ Her real name was Visakha ; she was the most distinguished among the female 
disciples of Buddha. See her history in Hardy’s Manual., 2*A); ^arren, § loi. The 
reason for her title is given in Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. 470,*from the 
Bhammapada, p. 245. See the story in Mahdvaffga, viii, 15. , 

* Or “are above granting boons (before what they arl)”: so Bhys Davids 

and Oldenberg in Mdhavagga, i. 54. 4, viii. 15. 6. 
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son of the king of Benares also, whose name was Prince Brahrnacfatta, 
went to the same place, and took his seat on th^ same bench where Prince 
Suruci sat. They entered into converse together, and became friends, and 
went both together to the teacher. They paid the fee, and studied, and ere 
long their education was complete.* Then they took leave of their teaclier, 
an!l went on their road together. After travelling thus a short distance, 
they came to a stop at a place whore the road parted. Then they embraced, 
and in order to keep their friendship alive they made a compact togetlier : 
“If I have a son and you a daughter, or if you have a son and I a 
daughter, we wiJJ make a match of it between them.” 

When they were on the throne, a«oh was born to king Suruci, and to 
him also the name of Prince Suruci was given. Bralimadatte, had a 
daughter, and her na^e was Sinuedha, the Wise Lady. Prince Suruci in 
due time grew up, went to Takkasila for his education, and that finished 
returned. Then his father, wishing to mark out his son for king by the 
ceremonial sprinkling, thought to himself, “ My friend the king of Benares 
has a daughter, so they .say : I will make her my son's consort.'' For this 
purpose he sent jin ambassade with rich gifts. 

r But before they had yet come, the king of Benares asked his qu(ien 
this question : “ Lady, what is the worst misery for a woman ] ” “ To 

quarrel with her fellow-wives.” “Then, my lady, to save our only 
daughter the Princess Sumedha from this misery, we will give her to 
none but bin? that will have her and ifo other.” So when the ambassadors 
came, and named the name of his daughter, he told them, “Good frituids, 
indeed it is true 1 promised my daughter to my old friiuid long ago. 
But we have no wish to .cast her into the midst of a crowd of women, 
and we ^ill give her only to one who will wed her and no other.” 
This n^ssftige thej^ brought back to the king. But the king was d^i- 
pleaced. “Ours is a great kingdom,” said he, “the city of Mitliilfi 
covers seven leagues, the mea.sure of the whole kingdom is three hundred 
leagues. Such a king should have .sixteen tlioui^nd women at the least.” 
But Prince Suruci, hearing the great beauty of Sumedha, [317] fell in love 
from Bearing Of it only. • Sp he sent word to his parents, saying, “I will 
take her and no other; what do I vrant with a multitude of women? Let 
her be brought.” They did not thwart his desire, but sent a »*ich pre.sent 
and a great ambassade to bring her home. Then she was made his queen 
conLort, and they were both together comsecrated by sprinkling. 

He became king Suruci, and ruling in justice lived a life of high 
happiness with his queen. But although she dwelt in his palace for ten 
thousand years, noveV son nor daughter she had of him. 

Then all the townsfolk gathered together in the palace courtyard, with 
upbraidings. “What is it?” Hng asked. “Fault we have no other 
to find,” said they, “but this, that you have no son to keep up your line. 
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Youliave but oiio queen, yet a royal prince should have sixteen thousand 
at the least. Choose a ccfuipany women, my lord : some worthy wife 
will bring you a son.*’ Dear friends, what is this you say ? I passed 
my word I would jbake no other but one, and on those terms I got her. I 
cannot lie, no host of women for me.”* 8o he refused their request, and 
they dejftirted. But Sumedha heard what was gaid. “The king refuses to 
choose him concubines for his truth’s sake,” thought she ; “ well, I will 
find him some one.” Playing the ))art of mqj/lier and wife to the king, she 
choscj at Iht own will a tlumsand maidens of the warrior caste, a thousand 
of the courtiiirs, a thousand daughters of liouscdiolders, jif thousand of all 
kinds of dancing girls, four thousaiftl in all, and delivered them to him. 
And all tdie.se dwidt in the palace for ten thousand years, and never a son 
or (l.uigliter tluiy brought Ixitwocn them. In this vay she three times 
brought four thousand maidens but thc‘.y had Jieither son nor daughter. 
Thus slu^ brought him sixteen thousaml wives in all. Forty thousand 
yeai’s W(;nt by, that is to say, fifty thousand in all, counting the ten 
thousand he had lived witli her alone. Then tlui townsfolk again gathered 
tog(‘th(u* with reproaches. “ What is it now ? ” the king asked. [318] “My 
lor<l, command your women to jiray for a son.” Tlie king was not un 
willing, and commanded so to pray. Thenceforward praying for a son, 
they worship all manner of deitit's and otter all kinds of vows; yet no 
son appeared. Then the king commanded Sumedha to pray for a son. 
She cons<‘nted. On the fast of the lifteemth day of the. month, she to' k 
upon her tin* eightfold sabl)at.h vows', and sat meditating npon the virtues 
in fi magniliiuuit room upon a ph‘asant coue.h. The others were in the 
])ark, vowing to do sa,cri(i<c with goats or kiiu^. Bj the glory of Sumedha’s 
virtue Sakka’s dwc'lling })lace began to tremble. Sakka })ond«rod, and 
uuderstood that Sumedha prayed for a son; well, slu^ should liave one. 
“ But 1 eaiinot give her this or that son indifferently ; I will search- for 
one which shall bo suitable.” Then he saw a young god called Najakara, 
the Basket weaver. lUv was a being endowed with merit, who in a 
former life lived in Benares, wlien this befel him. At seed-time as he was 
on his way to the fi<‘lds In* i>erceived a Pacceka Bud/Uia. He sent on his 
hinds, bidding them sow the seed, but liimself turne/1 backhand l^d the 
Pacceka Buddha liome, and gave liim to eat, and theif conducted him 
again to the Uaiige.s hank, lie and his son togc'ther made a hut, trunks 
of fig-trees for the foundation and reeds interwoven for the walls ; a aoor 
he put to it, aud made a path for walking. There for three months he 
made the Pacceka Buddha dwell; and after the rains were over, tlr< two of 
them, father aud son, put on him the three robes and let him go. In the 
same manner they entertained seven Pacceka Buddhas in that hut, and 

^ The eight sihini : against taking life, tV impurity, lying, intoxicating liquors, 
eating at forbidden hours, worldly amusement. s, unguents and ornaments. 
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gave them the three robes, and let them go then' ways. So men still tell 
how these two, father and son, turned basket- wc^avers, and hunted for 
osiers on die banks of the Ganges, and whenever they spied a Pacceka 
Buddha did as we have said. When they died, they y^^ere born in the 
heaven of the Thirty-Thioe, and dwelt in the six heavens of sense one 
after tlui^other in direct ar^d in reverse sncc(;ssion, enjoying great majesty 
ainon^ the gods. These two after dying in that region were desirous 
of winning to the up[)er god-^orld. Sakka jierceiving that one of them 
would be the Tathagata, [319] w(mt to the door of their mansion, 
and saluting hi#i as he arose and caiiHi to nuiet liim, said, “ 8ir, you 
must go into the world of men.” But he said, “ O king, the world of 
men is hateful and loathsome : they who dwell there do gooll tind give 
alms longing for tin# world of tlie gods. Wliat shall 1 do when 1 get 
there?” “ 8ii’, you shall (‘njoy in perfection all that can be enjoyed in 
tha^ World ; you shall dwell in a palace niad(*- with stones of price, five and 
twenty leagues in height. Do con.s(*iit.” lie consented. When Sakka 
had received his promise, in the guise of a sage he descended into the 
king’s j)ark, and#3howed Imnsidf soaring ahov<‘ those women to and fro in 
the air, while he chanted, “To whom shall I give the blessing of a son, 
who craves the blessing of a son?” “To im^, Sir, to me !” tbousauds of 
hands were uplifted. 'J’hcm he said, “ I give sons to the virtuous: what is 
your virtue, what your life and conversation?” They drew down their 
ujilifted haiiJs, saying, “If you would reward virtue*, go seek Sninedha.” 
He went his w'ays through ^he air, and stay (id at the wiialow of her 
bedchamb(*r. Then th(?y went and told her, saying, “ Se(% my lady, a king 
of the gods has come down* through the air, and stand.s at your bedchamber 
window, offering you th(i boon of a son !” With gi'oat pom]) she j)iocc(i4led 
thither,* and»o})eui^ the window, said, “Is this true, Sir, that 1 hear, Ijow 
you •offer the blessing of a son to a virtuous woman?” “Tt is, and .so 1 
do.” “ Then grant it to me.” “ What is your virtue, tell me ; and if you 
please me, I grant you tlu^ boon.” Then declarifig her virtue she recited 
these fifteen stanzas. 

“ I am king consr)rt-(]uccn, the first hc^ over wed ; 

With Sj^iruci t^n thousand years my wedded life 1 led. 

“Suruci king of M^ithilfi, Videha’s chiefest j)lacc, 

I never lightly held his wish, nor deemed liirn mean or base, 

• In deed or thought or word, behind his back, nor to his face. 

[320] “If this be true, 0 holy one, so may tliat son be given : 

But if my lips are s])enking lies, then hurst my head in seven. 

“The parents, of •my husband dear, so long as they held sway, 

And while they lived, would ever give mo training in the Way. 

“My passion^ was to hurt no life, and willingly do right: 

I served them with extremes^, iare unwearied day and night. 

i‘If this be true, etc. 
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*‘*No lefts than sixteen thousand dames my fellow-wives have been: 

Yet, brahmin, never jealousy hor anger came between. 

At their good fortune I rejoice ; each one of them is dear ; 

My heart is soft to all these wives as though myself it we!e. 

*‘If this be true, etc. 

“Sfaves, messengers, and servants all, and |^11 about the place, 

1 give tlicni food, 1 trciit tiiem well, with cheerful ideasant face 

‘*If this l>c true, etc. 

‘‘Ascetics, brahmins, a,ny man who begging here is seen, 

I condbrt all with food and drink, my hands all was^en clean. 

“If this be true, etc. 

“The eighth of either fortnight, the fourteenth, fifteenth days, 

And the especial fast I kee[), T walk in holy wa^sb 

“If this bo true, () holy one, so may that son be given : 

Hut if my lips are speaking lies, then burst my head in seven.” 

[3‘JJ ] Indecid not a hundred verses, nor a thousand, could suffice to sing 
the praisti of her virtu (^s : yet Sakka alio weal her to sing her own j>raise8 
in tbes(‘ fifteen stanzas, nor did he cut the tale Short though he had much 
to do (dsewhere ; then he said, “ Ahundant and marvellous are your 
virtues” ; then in her praise ho recited a couple of stanzas : 

“ All these great virtues, gloriiuis dame, 0 daughter of a king, 

An^ found in thee, which of tliyself, O lady, thou dost shig. 

• “A w'ari'ior, l)orn of tiohle blood, all glorious and wise, 

Vid(5ha’s riglihious emperor, thy son, sfmll soon arise.” 

Wlieu tlicise words she heard, in gj-eat joy she recited two stanzas!?, 
putting a ijuestion to him : 

[322') “IInkom])t, with dust and dirt begrimed, higlepoised in the sky, 

Thou sjieakest in a lovely voice that pricks me to the heart. 

“Art thou a mighty god, () sage and dwcllst in heaven on high? 

0 tell me whence thou coiuest here, O tell* me who thou art!” 

il(‘ told her in six stanzas : 

“Sakka the llundred-cyed thou seest, for so the gyds me ^*all « 

Wher^ they are wont to assemble in the heavenly jud^^ement hall. 

“When women virtuous, wise, and good here in^he world are found. 
True wives, to husband’s mother kind even as in duty bound 

“When such a woman wise of heart and good in deed they know, 

To her, though woman, they divine, the gods themselves will go. 

« 

“So lady, thou, through woi-thy life, through store of'good deeds done, 
A princess born, all liapjiiiiess the heart can wish, hast won. 

’ For the exact meaning of patihiiriyavj'’’ Childers, p. 618. 

* sassudevti- 2 )atibhata, Sasaudevd should be u separate word. 
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“So thou dost real) deeds, princess, by glory on the earth, 

And after in the world of gods cVnew ancK heavenly birth. 

“ 0 wise, 0 blessed ! so live on, preserve thy conduct right : 

No\j^ I to heaven must return, delighted with thy sight.” 

[323] “I have business to do in the world of gods,’’*quoth he, “thero- 
fqj:e I go ; but do thou be vigilant.” With this advice he departed. 

Tn the morning time, the god Nalakara was conceived within her womb. 
When she discovered it, she told the king, and he did what was imcessary 
for a woman with child*. At the end of ten months she brought forth a 
son, and they gave him Malia-panada to his name. All the people of the 
two countries c^Sne crying out, “ My Jouil, we bring this for the boy’s inilk- 
rnoney,” and each dropt a ^ coin in the king’s courtyard: a great heap 
there was of them. The king did not wish to acc(‘pt tliis, but they would 
not take the money f)ack, but .sai<l as they d(q)jirte<l, “ When the boy grows 
up, my lord, it will pay for his keep.” 

•d’he lad was brought up amid great magnifieemee ; and when he came 
of years, aye, no more then sixteen, he was peifect in all accomplishments. 
The king thinking of his son’s age, said to the qu(?en, “ My lady, when the 
time comes for tlie ceremonial sjudnkling of our son, let us make him a fine 
palace for^that occasion.” 8he was quite willing. The king sent for those 
wlo) had skill in divining the lucky place for a building'*, and said to 
them: “My friends, got a master-mason^, and build mo a palace not far 
from my o\Mii, This is for my son, whom we are about to consecrate as 
niy successor.” Tb('y said it was well, anti pi'()C(‘(i(lt‘d to examine the 
surface of the ground. At •that monjent Sakka’s thr*ont) became hot. 
Perceiving this, lie at once summoned Yi.ssakamma'*, and said, “(lo, my 
good Vissakamma, make for Prince Malia-panada a palact^ half a league 
in length ^nd breadth and five and twenty leagues in htdght, all with stones 
of price.” 't^issakfmma took on the shape of a mason, and approachin^the 
workmtm said, “Go and eat your breakfast, then return.” Having thus 
got yid of the men, he struck on the earth with his staff ; in that instant 
up rose a palace, seven stefleys high, of tlie aforesaid size. Now for Maha- 
panadUi these three cereiuonies were done together : the ci-reinony for con- 
secrating the paladin, ^ the ceremony for spreailing above him the royal 
umbrefta, tlu? ceremony of his marriage. At the time of the ceremony all 
the people of both corn tries gathered together, and spent seven yeans a- 
feas^ing, nor did the king dismiss th<*m : tlndr clothes, their ornaments, 
their food y;id their drink [324] and all the rest of it, these things were 

1 See p. 79, p. 2:^ note 1, vol. ii. p. 1 note 4. There was a ceremony called 
garhharaksana whicji protected against aboition (Biihler, JUtual-Litteratur, in 
Grundrifit der indo-iran Vfiilotoifie, p. 4.H). 

* Compare ;i. 297 (p. 208 of this translation). 

* Like TiKTujp^ a carpenter or mason. , 

* The celestial architect. 
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all provided by the royal pimily. ^At the seven years’ end they began to 
grumble, and kiug Suruci asked why. “O king,” they said, “while we 
have been revelling at this feast seven years liave gone by. When will 
the feast come tq an end?” He answered, “My good friends, all this 
while my son has never once laughed. *80 soon as he shall laugh, we will 
disperse again.” Then the crowd went beating ^he drum and gathered the 
tumblers and jugglers togcither. Thousands of tumblers were gathered, 
and they divided themselves into seven bands and danced ; but they could 
not make the prince laugh. Of course he that Inad seen the dancing of 
dancers divine could not care for such dancers as tht\se. ^Then came two 
clever jugghu’s, llhandu-kanna and Pandinkanna, Crop-ear and Yellow-ear, 
and say they, “We will make the prince laugh.” Bhandu-kanna made a 
great mango tn^e, which hfi called Sans[)areil, grow berorc the palace door : 
then he threw up a ball of string, and made it catch on a branch of the 
tre(‘., and then up hej climbed into the Mango Sanspareil. Now the Mango 
Sansparcil they say is Vessavana’s mango*. And the slaves of Vessavaiia 
took him, as usual, chopt liim up limlmneal and threw down the bits. The 
other jugglers joined the pieces togetlier, and poured w-,t:3r upon them. 
The man donned upper and snider garments of flowers, and ro«e up and 
began dancing again. Even the sight of this did not make the prince 
la\igh. Then Pandu-kanna had some tire-wood piled in the court-yard and 
went into the fire with his troop. When the fn*e was burnt out, the 
people sprinkhal the pile with watci*. Pandu-kanna with his troop ro’O 
up'danciiig with upper and under** garments^ of flowers. When the people 
fimud tln^y could not make iiiin laugh, they grew angry. Sakka, perceiving 
this, sent down a divine dauc(!r, bidding him make prince Maha-panad“. 
laugh. Then he came and remained poised in the air above die royal 
courtyard, and peu formed what is called the Half-body Jauce : one 

hand, om^ foot, one ey(*, on<* tooth, go a-dancing, throbbing, flickering to 
and fro, all tlu*. rest stone still. Maha panada, when he saw this, gave 
a little smile. But th(‘. orowd roared and roared with laughter, could not 
cease laughing, laughed themselves out of their wits, lost control of their 
limbs, rolled over and over in the royal coirtyard. , That was the end 
of the festival. The rest of it — 

Clreat Panada, mighty king. 

With his palace all of gold'*, 

must be explained in the Maha-panada Birth 

i See No. 281 (transl. vol. ii. p. 271). The juggling trick liere described is spoken 
of by mediaeval travellers. See Yale’s Marco Poloy vol. i. p. 308 (^d. 2), 

*** na is a misprint for ca, 

® These words are the beginning of the stanzas in No. 264 (transl. ii. p. 231). Cp. 
Thera-gatMy p. 22. 

* No. 264 (transl. vol. ii. p. 229). 
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King Maha- panada did good and gave alms, and at his life’s end* went 
to the world of gods\ * ' 


When the Master had ended this<liscourse, he said, Thus, brethren, Visakha 
h«8 received a boon of me before,” and then he identified the Birth : At that 
time, Bfiaddaji was -Maha-j^anada, Visakha the Lady Surnedha, Aiianda was 
Vissakamma, and 1 myself was Sakka.” 


No. 490. 


rAN<!-0POSATHA-.IATAKA. 


“ l^hou art mntnit” This story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetavaiia, ^ibout five hundred lay Brethren who wen^ under the Sabbath vows. 
At that time tluy say that the Master, seated upon the Buddha’s glorious scat, 
in jiho Hall of Truth, in the midst of folk of all the four kjnds^, looking around 
upon the gathering with a gentle heart, ])erceived that this day the te/iohing 
would turn on the tale (u the lay Brethren Then he addi’essed those, and said, 
“Have the lay Brethren taken upon them the Sabbath vows?” “ Yes, Sir, they 
hftve,” was the answer. “ It was well done, this sabbath celebration was the 
practice of wise men of old : the wise men of old, I say, ke])t the sabbath celebra- 
tioif in order to subdue the sins^of passion and lust.” Then at their request he 
told a story of the past. 


Once upon a€ime there was a great forest which separated the king- 
dom of Magadha from the two kingdoms that marched with it. The Bodhi- 
sat^ was born in Magadha, as one of a great brahmin family. When he 
grew up, he renounced hi* desires, and departe<l, and w(‘nt into that forest, 
wher^ he made him an hermitjige and dwelt there. Now not very far 
*from this herinita jc, in a ^lurnp made of bamboos, [320] liv<;d a Wood- 
pigeoif with his mat 3; iu a certain ant-hill lived a Snake; in one thiek(‘t a 
Jackal had his lair, in another a Bear. Tluise four create rcss used to visit 
the sage from time to time, and lislen(;d to his discourse. 

One dav the Pigeon and his mate left their nest and w(;nt a-foraging for 
food. The hen went behind, and as she w^emt, a Hawk pounced on her 

^ This story shows a new phase of the episode of the Man or Woman who cannot be 
made to laugh. Closely allied to it are those talcs where someone cannot shiver or 
cannot feir (e g. Grimm, no. 4). 

® Brethren, Sisters, Lay Brethren, L y Sisters. 

5 See Introd. Story to no. 148. 
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and carried h(5r off. Hearing lier outcry the cock turned and looked, and 
belu^ld him hearing her av/ay ! I'lie Hawk killed her in the midst of her 
cries, and devoun^d her. Now burned the cock-bird with the fire of love 
for his mate thus torn from him. Then thought ho, ‘‘This passion 
torments me exceedingly ; ] will not go se(?k my food until I have found 
how to subdue it” So cutting short his quest, away he went to the 
ascetic, and taking upon him the vow for the subduing of desire, he lay 
down on one side, 

< 

The Snake also thought lie would seek for food; so out of his hole 
canuj h(^, and sought something to eat on a cow-track ^/oar one of the 
frontiiir villagi^s. Just them thm-e was a bull belonging to the village 
headman, nU glorious cnviture white all over, which after feeding went down 
on his kne<is at tho foot of a certain ant-hill, and toss^l the earth with his 
horns in sport. The Snake was terrilied at the noise of the bulFs hooves, 
and darted forward to hi<le in the ant-hill. The bull happened to tread 
on him, whereupon Mu* Snake*, was angry and bit the bull ; and the bull 
died then and there. When the villagiTs found out that the bull was 
dead, tlu'y all ran tog(‘tht‘r w(*eping, and honoured the deafl with garlands, 
and buri(*d him in a grave, and returned to tludr Gimmes. The Spake came 
forth wlum they had deiiartiid, and thought, “Through anger I have 
deprived this creaUirt*. of life, and 1 have caused sorrow to the hearts of 
many, Ne.ver again will I go out to get food until f have learnt to subdue 
it.” Then he turn(‘<l and wmit to Uie hermitage, and taking upon hipi 
the vow for the subduing of ang(u*, lay down on one side. 

The Jackal likewise wimt to s(‘ek food, and found a dead elephant b 
He was d('lighted : Plenty of food luu’e ! ” cried fee, and went and took 
bite of the trunk — it was as though he hit on a tree-trunk. Ho got no 
jdeasuni of that, and bit by the tusk — he might have been biting a, stone. 
He tried the belly — it might have been a bask(*t. So he fell on to <the 
tail, [327] it was like an iron bowl. Then he attacked the rump, and lo ! 
it was soft as a cake of ^ghee. He liked it so well that he ate his way 
inside. There he remained, eating when he was hungry, and when he was 
athirst drinking the blood; and when he lay c|pwn, spreading the bbasPs' 
inwards and lungs as a bed to lie on. “Here,” thought* he, “I have^found 
mo both foo(l and drink, and my bed ; what is the use ot gofiig^elsewlierel ” 
So there he stayed, well content, in the elephant’s belly, and never came 
out at all. But by and bye the cor})so grew dry in the wind and the hiat, 
and the way out by the rear was closed. The Jackal tormer^ied within 
lost flesh and blood, his body turned yellow, but how to get out Ije could 
not see. Then one day came an unexpected storm ; the d<act was drenched 
and grew soft, and began to gape open. When he saw the chink, the 
Jackal cried, “Too long have T been herf» torment, and now I will out 
1 Compare no. 148, i. 502 (traiisl. i. 315). 
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by this hole/* Then he went at the place head first. Now the passage 
was narrow, and he went fast, so his body waiM)ruised and he left all his 
hair behind him. When he got out he was bare as a palm-trunk, not a 
hair to beVen on him. “Ah,” tliought he, “it is my gre(‘d has brought 
all this trouble upon me. Never i^gain will T go out to* feed, until 1 have 
letrnt howto subdue rny greed.” Then lie went to tln^ hermitage, and took 
on him ?he vow for subduing of greed, and la}^ down on one side. 

The Bear too came out of the forest, and being a slave to giHicdiness, 
went to a frontier village of the kingdom of Mala. “Here is a bear!” 
cried the villages all ; and out they came armed with bows, sticks, stav'e.s, 
and what not, and surrounded the ^liCket wlujrein he lay. He fituling 
himself encompassed with a«crowd, rushed out and made away, ipid as he 
went they belaboure^l hitu with their bows and ciulgcds. He came home 
with a broken head and runni?ig with bloo<l. “Ah,” thouglit he, “it is 
my exceeding gi-eed which lias lu-ought all this trouble, upon me*. Never 
again will I go out for food until I have learnt how to subdue it.” Ho he 
wont to the hermitage, ami took on him th(‘ vow for subduing of gre(‘,diuess, 
and lay down oi^one side. 

• But the ascetic was finable to induce the mystic (‘cstasy, because he 
was full of pride for his noble birth. A Pacctika Uuddlia, perceiving that 
he*was possessed with ])rid(^, yet rc'cognised that b(i was no common 
creature. “The man (Ihouglit lie) is diistined to be a Buddha, and in this 
\(ffy cycle ht will attain to perfect \fisdom. I will liclp him to subdue 
his pride, and T will cause him to develop the Attainments.” So as ho sat 
in Ills hut of leaves, the Pacceka Buddha came down fi’om the ITiglier 
Himalaya, and seated himself on the as(;etic’s slali of stem?. The asc(?tic 
came out#ind saw him upon his own .seat, and in his pride was no longer 
master ,0^ went uj) and snapt fingm’s at him, crying out, 

“Cwrse you, vile good for-na ugh t, bald-pate hypocrit(‘, why are you sitting 
on my seat?*’ “Holy man,” said the other, “ why are you pos.sessed with 
prid&? I have penetrated the wi.sdoni of a Paepeka Buddha, and 1 tell 
you that during this very cycle you shall become onmiscieiit; you are 
destiribd to become a Buej^dba ! When you have fulfilled the Perfect 
Viriueg', after the lapse of another such jxudod of time, a Buddlia you 
shall be ; and when you have become a Buddha, Siddhattha i?^ill he your 
name.” Then he tokPhiiii of name and clan and family, cliief disciples, 
and«B 0 forth, adding, “Now why are you so proud and passionate? The 
thing is unworthy of you.” Such was the advice of the Pacceka Buddha. 
To these^ words the other said nothing : no salutation even, no question as 
to when or where* or how he should become a Buddha. Then the visitor 

• » 

1 These are ten, which are prcii‘iA><<.iy to attaining the state of a Buddha. See 
Childers, p. 335 a for list. 
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said*** Learn the measure of yonr birth and my powers’ by this: if you 
can, rise up in the air as t do.” Sb saying, he arose in the air, and shook 
off the dust of his feet upon the coil of hair which the other wore on his 
head, and then returned back to the Higher Himalaya. At his departure 
the ascetic was overcome with grief. ‘‘There is a holy man,” said he, “with 
a heavy body like that, passes through the air like a cotton-fleck blown by 
the wind ! Such a one, a Pacceka Buddha, and I never kissed his feet, 
because of my pride of birth, never asked him when I should become 
Buddha. What can this birth do for nie^ In this world the thing of 
power is a good life ; [329] but this ])ride of mine will bring me to hell. 
Never again will I go out to seek fo'' wild fruits until I have learned how 
to subdge my pride.” Then he entered his4eaf-hat, and took upon him 
the vow for subduing pride. Heated upon his pallet of twigs, the wise 
young noble subdued his pride, induced the mystical trance, developed the 
Faculties and the Attainmmits, then came forth and sat down on the stone 
sojit which was at the end of the covered walk. 

Th<ui the Pig(‘on and the others came up, saluted him and sat on one 
side. The Grcjit Being said to the Pigeon, “On other days you never come 
here at this time, but you go se(‘king food : are ^ou keeping a sabbath fast 
to-day “ Y(5S, Sir, 1 am.” Then he said, “ Why sol” reciting the first 
stanza : 

1 . 

“Thou art content with little, 1 am sure. 

Dost want no food, O flying pigeon, now? 

Hunger and thirst wdiy willingly endure ? 

Why take u})on thee, Sir, the sabbatli vow?” 

To which the Pigeon made answer in two stanzas : 

“Once full of greediness my mate and 1 
►Sported like lovers both about this spot. 

Her a hawk pouni^ed on, and away did fly 
Ho, torn from me, she whom I loved was not ! 

“ In various ways my cruel loss 1 know ; 

1 feel a pang in everything 1 see ; 

Therefore to sabhath vows for help I go, 

That passion never may come back to me.” 

[330] When the Pig(M)n had thus praised his own action with regard 
to the vows, the Great Being put the same question. to the ,Hnake and all 
the n^st one by one. They declared each one tlie tiding ai* it was. 

“ '^l^ree-dwollcr, coiling holly -cmwling snake, 

Armed with strong fangs and poison quick and sin*e. 

These sabbath vt>ws why dost thou wish to take? 

Why thirst and hunger willingly endiue?” 

“The headman’s bull, all full of strength aM, might, 

With hump all <\uivering, beautiful and fair, 
lie trod on me : in auger 1 did bite : 

Pierced with the pain he t>e»’^’hed then andi thefe. 

i i.e. that your birth is nothing to my powers. 
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“Out pour the village jKJople every one, 

Weeping and wailing for Wig sightVhe}' see. 

Therefore to sabbath vow for helj) I run, 

^ That passion never more come back to me.” 

“Carrion to thee is food both rich and rare, • 

Corpses on charnel -gigpund that rotting lie. 

AVhy doth a Jackal thirst and hunger bear I 
Why take the sabbath vows upon him, why?” 

“I found an elephant, and liked the meat 
So well, within jiis belly 1 did stay. 

But the hot wind and the sun’s })arching heat 
Dried up the passage where I pushed my way. 

“ All thin and yellow I becaniij, my lord ! 

There was no path to gf5 by, I must stay. 

Then came a stoPm that vehemently poured, 

Damj)ing and softening that postern way. 

“Then to get out again not slow was T, 

Like the Moon issuing from llahu’s jaws*: 

[331] Therefore to sabbath vows for help 1 fly 

That greed may keep far from rii(3 : there’s the cause.” 

“It was thy manner once to make a meal 
Of ants upon the ant-heap, Master Boar : 

Whyt willing npw hunger and thirst to feel? 

Why willing now the sabbath vow to swear?” 

“From greed exceeding scorned I my own home, 

I’o Malata 1 made all haste to flee. 

Out. from tbe village all the folk did come. 

With bows and bludgeons they belalM)ured me. 

“With blood besmeared and with a broken head 
Back to my dwelling I made haste to floe. 

Therefore to sabbafh vows I now have fled 

That greed may never more come nigh to me.” 

• 

Thus cUd they all four praise tlieir own deed in taking of these vows 
upon thoip^ then rising up and saluting the Great Being, they askeid Kim 
this g[uestion, “8irfori other days you go out at this time to seek for w^ld 
fruits. Wliy is it to-day you go not, but observe tlie sabbath vows ? ” 
They*recited this stanza : 

“That thing, Sir* which thou hadst a mind to learn 
, To our best knowledge we have told it now : 

But we ^i)ukr a question in our turn : 

^ Why thou, O brahmin, takest the sabbath vow?” 

[332] He explained ^it to them : 

“’Twas a Pacceka Buddha, who but came 

And stayed a moment in my hut, and showed 

My comings and my goings, name and fame, 

My family, and all my future road. 

“Then ^t5n up by pride, I did not throw 
Myself before his feet ; I asked no more. 

^ Therefore to sabbath vows for help I go, 

* *Th^ pride may eome nigh me as of yore.” 

* A monster who was supposed to swallow the moon in eclipse. 

.J. 
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In this manner the Great Bein^ explained his own keeping of these 
vows. Then he admonished them, and sent them away, and went into his 
hut. Th(i others returned each to his own place. The Great Being 
without interriijiting his ecstasy became destined for the World of Brahma, 
and the others abiding by his admonition, went to swell the hosts of 
heaven.* 


The Master, having ended this discourse, tsaid, “Thus, lay Brethren, the 
sabbath vows the custom of wise men of old, and must be kept now.” Then 
ho idontiliod tlio Birth. “At that time Anurudha was the Pigeon, Kassapa was 
tlio Bear, Moggallana the Jackal, y^arp.iutta the Snake, and J myself was the 
ascetic.” 


No. 491. 


“7/ / he.nuj oapiwml^^ etc. This story the Master told while dwelling in 
Jetavana, about a oacksliding Brother. To this Brother the Master said, [333] 
“Is it true, as 1 am told, that you have backslidden?” “Yes, Sir, it is true.” 
“Brother,” said he, “will not this lust for pleasure confound a Uian like you? 
The hurri<janii that overwhelms Mount Sineru is not ])ut to the blush before a 
withered leaf. In days of yore this passion l(/is confounded holy beings, who 
for'scvi'-n thousand years held aloof from following the lusts that arise witnin.” 
With these words, he told a story of tlio jiast. 


• /)uce upon a time, when Bralirnadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was conceived by a Peahim in a border country. When the due 
time had pass(Hl, the mother laid her egg in the place where she was feed- 
ing, and went away. Now the egg of a mother which is healthy comes to 
no harm, if there bc^ no danger from snakes or sucli-likc vermin. This egg 
therefore being of a golden colour like to a larfikdxij'^ bud, when it was 
ripe, cracked of its own force, and issued forth a pep-chick ,pf the, colour 
of gold, with two eyes like gunja fruit, and a coral beaJc, and three red 
streaks ran round his throat and down the middle of his back. When he 
grew up his body was big as a tradesman’s barrow, very fine to behold, and 
all the dark peafowl gatliereil together and chose him to be their king. 

One day, as he was drinking water out of a pool, he espied his own 
beauty, and thought, “ I am faii’est of all peacocks, ^If I remain with 

^ Printed by Fausb^ll, Ten JataUas, p. 111. Compare Mora Jdtaka^ no. 16S) (ii. 33, 
transl. p. 23). - 

* Pterospermum Aoerifolium. 
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them among the paths of men, I fall jnto some danger : I will 

go away to Himalaya, and there dwell alone iii a pleasant place.’^ So 
in the nigjjit time, when all the peafowl were in their secret nitroats, 
unknown to any he departed to Himalaya, and traversing three ranges 
of mountains settled in the fourtlf. This was in a forest where he found 
a vast (natural lake all covered with lotus, and not far away a huge 
banyah tree hard by a hill ; in the branches of this tree he alighted. 
In the heart of this hill wiiis a delightsome cave ; and b(‘ing desirous 
to dwell there, he alighted on a flatlaud just at the mouth of it. Now 
to this place iti was impossible to climb, whether up from below or 
down from above ; [334] free it wsTs from all fear of birds, wildcats, 
serpents, or men. “Here Ts a delightful place for me!” he •thought. 
That day he remaiifbd there, and on the next coining forth from the 
cave he sat on the hill-top facing the east. When he saw the sun’s 
glolje arise, he protected liimself for the coming day by njciting the 
verse “There he rises, king all -seeing After this ht) went out seeking 
for food. In the evening he returiK^d again, and sat on the top of tlui 
hill facing the West; then, when he saw the sun’s globe sinking out of 
sfght, he i3i*otected himself against the coming night by r(‘citing the verse 
“There he sets, the king all-seeing^” In this manmu* his lif(5 was 
passed. • 

But ono^day a hunter who lived-in the fonvst (taught sight of him 
as*he sat on the hill-top, and went home again. When his time came 
to dje, he told his son of ife: “My son, in the fourth range of tin* 
mountains, in the forest, lives a golden ])ca(‘ock. If the king wants 
o!^e you know where to find him.” 

One (fay the chief queen of the king of Benares (her name was 
KhemaJ sa^ a vipiion in the dawning, and th(^ vision was after this 
fashion : a golden peacock was ])reaching the Ijaw, sh(‘ was listiaiing 
with^ approval, the peacock having iinislied his discours(5 arose to depart, 
she cried out upon it “fl'Iie king of the peacTocks is esca}>ing, catcli 
him ! ” And as she was uttering these; words, s]i<‘ awoke. Wlion she 
awoke, and perceive<dithat itfwas a dream, she thought, “ If 1 tell the; king 
it was a drea^, he vnll take no notice of it; but if 1 say it is tbe longing 
of a woman with child then he will take notice.” So she mad^ as tliougb 
she had a craving as they who are with child, and lay down. Idie 
king visited her and askeel what wa.s her ailment. “ T have a craving,” 
said she. “What is it you desire?” “I wish, my lord, to hear the 
discourstA of a gold(Mi-huod peacock.” “ But where can we get such a 
peacock,* lady ? ” *“ If one cannot be found, my lord, I shall die.” “Do 
not trouble ajiout^it, my lady; if there exist such a one anywhere, .it shall 

^ The firflt line of a hymn giveiTin the^ret Peacock Birth (ii. ,S,3, transl. p. 23). 

2 Fob ii. p. ^5 (transl. p. 24). 
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be <fot for you/’ Thus consoled her, and then went away and sitting 
down asked his courtiers the question : “Look yon, ray queen desires to 
In^ar the discoin*so of a golden peacock. [*^35] Are there such things as 
golden peacocks?” “The hralnnins will know that, my lord.” The king 
(uiquired of the brahmins. Thus the brahmins made answer: “O great 
king! It is said in our verses of lucky nijirks, Of water-be(».sts fish, 
tortoises, and crabs, of land-bc^asts deer, wild-geese^, peacocks, and partridges, 
these creatures and men too can be of a gqMen colour.” Then the king 
gathered together all the hunters that were in his domains, and asked 
theni, had they (iv(;r before st^en a golden peacock. They call answered, no, 
except thc^ one whoso father had tdld him what he had seen. This one 
said, “ 1 have never seen one myself, but ihy father told me of a place 
wh(*re a gohh'n peacock is to be found.” Then the king said, “My good 
man, this means lif(^ and death to me and my queen : catch him and bring 
him hither.” He gave the man plenty of money and sent him oli‘. ^The 
man gav(\ the' money to his wifti and son, and wcmt to the place, and saw 
the (Ireat Jleing. He set snar(‘s for him, each day telling himself the 
cr(*ature would c(‘rtainly be caught; yet lie died without catching him. 
And the (]ue(*n too dicnl without having her heart’s dtisire. Tho king wds 
v(‘ry angry and wroth, for he, said, “ My beloved queen has died on account 
of this p(^acock ” ; and h(^ caused the story to be^^written upon a golden 
plat(*, how that in the foui’th rang^ of Himalaya lives a golden peacock, 
and they who eat his licsh will bo ever young and immortal. This pli«te 
lie plac(*d in his treasury, and afterwards (Jjcal. Aft(^r him another king 
rose up, who r(?ad what was written upon the plate, and being desirous to 
b(^ immortal and over young, .sent a hunter to catch him ; but ho died fir(;t 
Iik(^ tlie other. In this manner six kings succeeded and pasjged' away, six 
hupt(Ts (li<*d unsuccessful in Himalaya. But the sevepth huhter,*'scnt by 
the seventh king, ludiig unable to catch the bird through seven years, 
although i‘a,ch day he e,x]»ected to do it, began to wonder, why there was 
no catching this peacock’s feet in a snare. Sp he watched the bird, and 
saw him at his iirayers for protection morning and evening, and thus he 
argued the case : “Then^ is no other peacock iiP. th'e pVi(je, and it is clear this 
must he a bird of holy life [330] It is the power ojf his hplinesa, and of 
tli(' protecting charm, wliich inaktvs his feet never to catch in my snare.” 
Having come to this conclusion, he went to the borderland and caught 
a p(*ahen, which he trained at tinger-siiap to utter her note, at clap of 
hand to dance. Taking her with him, he returned ; then setting his snare 
before tin* Bodhisatta had recited his charm, he sjuapt his lingers, and 
made her utter a cry. The peacock heard it : on tH'e instant^ the sin 
which for seven thousand years had lain quiescent, reared itself^ up like a 
cobra spreading his hood at a blow. , BeiHg sick with lust, he could not 
recite his protecting charm, but making all haste towards her, he^ came 
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down from tho air with his feet right^in the J^riare : that snare which for 
seven thousand years had no power to catch him, now caught his foot fast. 
Wlien thejiunter spied him dangling at the end of the stick, ho thought 
to himself, Six hunters failed to catch this king of tha peacocks, and for 
seven years I could not. But toMay, so soon as he became lust-sick for 
this peahen, he was unable. to repeat his charm, came to the sTiare/and was 
caught, and there he dangles luiad downwards. So vii'tiK)us is the b(‘ing 
which I have hurt ! To haii<i over such a creature to another for the sake 
of a bribe is an unseemly thing. What are the king’s honours to nui? J 
will lot him goii’ But again he thou^t, “ 'Tis a monstrous mighty and 
strong bird, and if T go up to him lit may think I have* come to kill him, 
he will be in fear of his life, &nd in struggling he may hrv.ak a leg Or a wing. 
J will not go near hitn, hut 1 will stand in hiding and cut the snare wnth 
an arrow. Then lie can go his ways at his own will.” So he .stood hidden, 
aiK^ stringing his how fitted an arrow to the string and drew it back. 

Now the peacock was thinking, “This hunter has made me sick with 
lust, and wlien he sees me caught he will not be careless of me. Where can 
he bol” He locked this way, and he looked that way, and spied the man 
jffcanding with bow ready to Hhoof?. [»h37] “No doubt Ik*, wants to kill 
ine^and go,” thought he, and in fear of death repeated tho first stanza 
asking for his life : 

“Jf I being captured wealtl^ to thee shall bring, 

Then wound me not, but take me still alive. 

1 [)ray thee, friend, conduct im; to the king : 

, Methiiiks a most rich guerdon he will give.” 

^ Hereupon the huiit(!r thought, “I'lio great peacock imagines I am going 
to shoot l^m with this arrow : T must relieve his mind,” to which end lui 
recited Jih« |econd stanza : 

“ I have not set this arrow to the bow, 

To do thee hurt, () peacock king, to-day : 

1 wish to cut the snare and let thee go, 

Then follow ^thy own will, and fly away.” 

To this the peacock replied in two .stanza.s : 

“Seven ^ eto, 0 tmntcr, first thou didst pursue, 

Enduring thirst ami hunger night and day : 

Nov 1 am in tlie .snare, what woiildst thou do I 
Why wi h to loose me, lei mo fly away ? 

“Surely all living things are safe for thee; 

Taking of life thou hast forsworn this day : 

For 1 am in the snare, yet thou wouldst free, 

Yet thou wouldst loose me, let me fly away.” 

[338] Then thfe follows : 

“ When a man swears to hurt no living thing : 

* W^en all that bye, for him, from fear are free : 

What blessing in the nett birth will this bring? 

0 royal ))cacock, answer this for me!” 
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“When all that, live, for^hiui, from fear are free, 

When the rfiaii swe.*irs to hurt no living thing, 

Even in the })reHent world, well praised is ho, 

Him after death to heaven his worth will bring.” <■ 

“ There are no gods, so many men do say : 

Th(i liighest bliss this life' aloTic can bring ; 

This yields the fruit of good or evil way ; 

And giving is declared a foolish thing. 

So I snare birds, for holy men liave said it : 

Do not their words, I ask, deserve my credit 

Then the On^at Reijig d(*ferinin(‘d to tell the man the reality of 
another world; and as he swung »at^ the end of the rod Jiead-down wards, 
he r(i]>eated a. stanza : ^ 

“All cl(‘/»r to vision sun and moon both go,^ 

High in the sky along their shining way. 

Wliat do men call them in the world below? 

Ar<i they of this world or another, say!” 

[3*bl] I'he hunter repeat<‘<l a stanza ; 

“All eh)iU’ to vision sun and moon both go 
High in the sky along their shining way. 
dhey are no part of this our world below, 

But of another : that is what men say.” 

Tluni the (Ireat Being said to him : 

“Idien they are wrong, t\>cy lie who such things say; 

Without all cause, who say this world can bring 
Alone tlie fruit of good or evil way, 

Or who (h'clare giving a foolish thing.” 

As the Great Being spoke, tlie hunter j)ond(n;ed, and tluni repeated 
couple of stanzas : 

“ Verily this is true which tlioii dost say : ^ n ' «• 

How can one say that gifts no fruit can bring? 

That here one reaps the fmit of evil way 
Or good; that giving is a foolish thing? 

“ How shall I act, what do, what liolj way 
Am 1 to follow, peacock king, O tell ! 

What manner of ascetic virtue —say, • 

That 1 be saved from sinking into hcllV’' 

[340] iTlio Gi(*at Being thought, wlieii ho heard this,t“ff I solve this 
probhiin for 1dm, the world will seem all empty anS vain. T will tell him 
for this time the nature of upright and holy ascetic brahmins.” With* this 
intent h(* repeated two stanzas : * 

“Mlicy on the earth, who hold the ascetic vows, 

In yellow clad, not dwelling in a house, ♦ 

Who go forth early for to got their food, 

Kot in the aftoniooiH : these men are good. 

tl; 

• 

^ This was strictly forbidden to the Brethren. < 
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“ Visit in season such good men as these, 

And question any one it Sliall thecV>loaMe : 

They will explain the matter, for they Iciiow, 

^ About the other world and tliis below.” 

Thus speaking, he terrified tJie man with the fear of liell. The otlier 
attained to the perfect state of a Paeceka Bodhisatta ; for he Hvi‘d witli his 
knowleiige on the point of«riponiug, like a ripe lotus bud looking for the 
touch of the sun’s rays. As the himtei* liearktuied to his discourse, 
standing where he was, he tindcrstood all in a moment the const! tumit 
])arts of existing things, grasped tlndr three })roperties^, and penetrated to 
the knowledge ftf a Pacceka Buddha, ^’his compridiension of his, and tln^ 
setting free of the (B*eat Bmng from the snare, canui both in one instant. 
The Pacceka Buddha, having annihilat'd his lusts and desires, st?uuling on 
the uttermost verge^of existence^, uttered his aspiration in this stanza : 

[:541] “ Like as tlie scr])ent casts liis withered skin, 

• A tree her sere leavi's wlien the green begin : 

So 1 renouneo my Imnters craft this day, 

]\ly hunter’s craft for over east away.” 

Having utUnnl this ^sublime aspiration, lie tliougbt, “1 just now 
l^eeii set fci'ee from tbe bonils of sin ; but at honui I have many a bird held 
fast in bondage, and how am 1 to set them free 1 ” So lie asked the Gre.at 
Being : “King Peaeogk, there are many birds T left in bondage at home, 
how can 1 set them Now tin' Bodhisattas, who are omniscient, 

Ijttve a bettor knowledge and eompreheusion of ways and imuins tlian a 
Pacceka Buddha ; therefore ly; answm-i'd, “ As you havi^ broken the power 
of lust, and penetrated the knowledge of a Pacceka Buddha, on that 
{ground make an Act of’ Trutli, and in all India there shall he no creature 
lejft in b^nds.” Then the oth(*r, entering by the door whi»di the l^pdhi- 
satta tiiiis f>pene(^for him, repeated this stanza, making an Act of Trutk: 

“All those my feathered fowl that I did bind, 

Hundreds and hundreds, in my house confined, 

Unto them all J give their life to-dav, 

And freedom* let them homewards fly away.” 

[342] Then by his Act of Truth, though late, they w(5re all s<}t free 
from confinement, and twittering joyously went home to thedr own plaeiis. 
At the same troiiient throughout all India all creatures boqnd were sid 
free, and not one was loft in bondage, not so much as a eat. Ilie Pacceka 
Buidha uplifted his hand, and rubbed his forehead : immediately the 
family mark disappeared, and the mark of tlie religious appeared in its 
place. He then, like an Elder of sixty years, fully dressed, carrying the 
eight necessary things^, made a reverential obeisance to the royal Peacock, 

^ Impermanence, suffering, unreality. 

® That is, on the point of entering Nirvana. 

Bowl, three robes, girdle, razor, needle, water-strainer. 
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and walking around him right- wis^ rose up in the air, and went away to 
the cavern on th(3 |)eak of Mount Nanda. The peacock also, rising up from 
the snar(3, took his food and departed to the place in which he lived. 


The iTist stanza was repeated by the Master, telling how for seven years the 
hunter went about snare in hand, and was then sot free from pain by the pjacock 
king : 

“Tlio hunter traversed all the forest land 
To catch the lord of peacocks, snare in hand. 

The glorious lord of peacocks he set free 
From })ain, as soon as*h»was caught, like mo.” 

Having ended this discourse, the Master doefared the Truths : now at the 
conclusion of the Truths, tlic hacksliding Brother attained to saintliood : then ho 
identified the Birth by saying, “ At tliat time 1 was the peacock king.” 
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TACClIA-SUKAllA-JATAKAh 


“/ ^oandiTcdy searching far etc . — Tliis story the Master told while dwellirg 
at Jotavana, about two ancient Elders. 

Maiifi-Kosala, tlioy say, in giving his daughter to King Bimbisara^, allo^^ted 
her 'a village of Kasi for bath-money. [343] After Ajatasattu had murdered his 
father'’, King Pasenadi destroyed that village. In tlie. battles betwixt them fo’ 
it, victory at the first lay with Ajatasattu. And the King of Kosala, having the 
worst, asked his councillors, “What can we devise to take Ajatasattu?” They 
answered, “(Jreat king, the Bi’othren have great skill of magical ch«iL:ms.* Send 
inesst)ngers to them, and get the opinion of the Brethren at the monastery.” 
This pleased the king. Accordingly, he caused men to be sent, bidding them 
go thitiier, and hiding themselves, overhear what the Brethren should say. Ij^ow 
at Jetavana are many king’s officers who have renounced the world. IVo 
among these, a pair of old Kidd’s, dwelt in a leaf iiut on the outskirts of the 
monastery: the name of one of them was Elder Dhanuggaha-tissa, of the other 
the Elder Mantidatta. These had slept all the righ't through, and awoke at 
peep of day. The Elder Dhanuggaha-tissa said, as he kindled the fire, “Elder 
Datta, Sir.” “Well, Sir?” “Are you asleep?” “No, I am njt a&leep: what’s 
to do now?” ' “A born fool that King of Kosala is ; all be knows is how to eat 
a mess of food.” “ What do you mean, Sir 1 ” “ Ho lets himself be beaten by 

Ajatasiitt\i, who is no better than a worm in his own belly.” “What should 
he do, then?” “Why, Elder Datta, you know the order of battle is of three 
kinds; Waggon Battle, Wheel Battle, and Lotus Battled It is the Waggon 
J^attlc he ought to use in order to catch Ajatasattu. Lot him j)ost valiant men 
on his two hanks on the hill- top, and then show his main^bai+tle in front ; once 
he gets in between, out with a shout and a leap, and they have him like a fish 

1 Compare No. 283 (trans. Vol. ii. 275). ^ See Vol. ii, up. 154, 275. 

^ Pasenadi was Maha-Kosala’s son,^ Aj. killed his father Bimbisara. 

See ii. 275. note 2. 
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in a lobater-pot. That is the way to catch him.” Now all this the messengers 
heard ; and then went back and told the king. So immediately set out with 
a great host, and took Ajatasattu prisoner, and bound him in chains. After 
punishing him thus for some days, he released him, advising liim not to do it 
again, and by way of consolation gave him his own daughter, Jhc Pi’inoess Vajira, 
in marriage, and finally dismissed him with great pomp. 

* There was much gossip about it*among the Brethren indoors: “Ajatasattu 
was caugjit by the King of^Kosala, through following the directions of Elder 
Dhanuggaha-tissa ! ” They talked of the same in the Hall of Truth, and the 
Master entering, asked them what the talk was. They told liirn. Then he 
said, “This is not the first tiime, Brethren, that Dhanuggaha-tissa has shown 
himself exj)ert in strategy.” And he told them a story of the past. 


[314] Once upon a time, a carpenter, who dwelt in a village iiard by 
the city gate of Benares, went into the forest to cut wood. He found a 
yovtbg Boar fallen into a pit, which he brought liome and reared, naming 
him Carpenter’s Boar. The Boar became his servant : trees he turned over 
with his snout, and brought to him : he hitched the nieasurijig-line around 
his tusk and pulled it al«ng, fetched and carried adze, chisel, and mallet 
in his teetl. 

•When he grew up, he was a monstrous burly beast. The carpenter, 
who loved him as his •own son, and feared lest some one might do him 
a mischief there, let him go free in «bhe forest. Tlie Boar thought, “ I 
cannot live alone by myself in this forest : wdiat if I searcli out iny 
kindred, and live in tlieir initfst?” So he sought all through that multi- 
tude of trees for Boars, ^ until seeing a herd of them, he was glad, and 
recited thjjee stanzas : — 

“ I •With^ered, searching far and wide the woods <and hills around; 

I wandered, Searching for my kin : and lo, my kin arc found ! 

Here are abundant roots and fruits, with plenteous stoi'o of food ; 

• What lovely hills and pleasant rills! to dwell, hero will be good. 

“Hero will 1 dwell with all my kin, not anxious, at rny case, 

Having no trouble, •fearing nought from any ouemiesi.” 

The^Boar^on hearing this verse respondi^d witli the fourth stanza ; — 

• • 

“A foe is here! some otherwhere take refuge, go thy ways: 

Ever the choicest of the herd, 0 Carpenter*-*, ho slays!” 

• 

“Who ib that foe? Come tell me true, ray kindred, so well met, 

Who is’t destroys you ? though he has not quite destroyed you yet.” 

[345] “A king of baasfs! striped up and down he is, with teeth to bite: 

Evbr the choicest of the herd he slays— -a beast of might!” 

^ One line occurs on p. 71, line 21, oPthe text (last couplet on p. 45, above). 

a Sic. 
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“Aiul have our bodies lost their strength ? have we no tusks to show ? 

Wo sliall o’orcornc liJrn if we Vork together : only so.” 

“ Sweet words to hear, 0 Oarneiiter, of wliich mv heart is fain : 
jjot no Hoar flee! or he shall be after the battle slain!” * 

Car|)orlier^s Boar now having niad6 them all of one mind asked, “At 
what time will the tiger cornel ” “To-day he came early in tho' morning 
and took oik?, to-morrow he will come early in the morning.” The Boar 
was skilled in warfare, and know the place* of advantage to take, so that 
victory might be won. He searched about for a place, and made them 
take food while it was yet night; then very early in •the morning, he 
explained to them how the order of battle is of three kinds, the Waggon 
Battle, dnd so forth ; after which he arranged the Lotus ^ Battle in this 
manner. In the midst he placed tho sucking pi^s, and around them 
their mothers, next to these the barren sows, next a circle of young 
[>orkers, next the young ones with tusks just a-budding, next the 
big tuskei-s, and the old Boars outside all. Then he posted smaller 
S(piads of ten, twenty, thirty ajaece here and there. He made them 
dig a pit for himself, and for tho tiger to fall inko a hole of the shape of a 
winnowing basket : between the tw6 holes was left a spit of ground 
for hims(;lf to stand on. Then he with the stout fighting-boars went 
around every wln^ re encouraging the Boars. » 

[34G] As he was thus engaged ^he sun rose. Tho Tiger, coming forth 
from the hermitage of a sham ascetic, appeared upon the hill-top. The 
Boars cried, “Our enemy is come, Sir!”*, “Fear not,” said he, “>yhat- 
evor he does, you do the same.” The Tiger gave himself a shake, and 
as though about to d(5j>art, made water; the BeWs did the same. The 
Tiger looked at the Boars and roared a great roar ; they did^ the same. 
OUierving what they were at, he thought, “They have %"5hang5d somehow; 
to-day they fac(5 me out as enemies, in orderly bands : some warrior has 
been nnistering them ; I must not go near them to-day.” In fear of ^eath 
ho turned tail, and fled to the sham ascetic; and he, seeing the Tiger 
empty-handed, recited the ninth stanza : — 

“Hast thou abjured all killing? hast thou s^orn 
Safety for every living creature born^? ‘ 

’ Surely thy teeth their wonted virtue lack. 

You find a lieixl, and come a beggar back!” 

Tho Tiger tlun-cnpon repeated three stanms : — 

“My teeth no longer bite. 

My strength exhausted <|uite: 

Brother by brother all together stood: 

Therefore I wander lonely in the wood. 

^ Note that this disagrees with the .introduction. 

- Those two linos are the same as the first half of a stanza on p, 337. 
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“ Onco they would hurry-scurry all about 
To find their holes, a panic-stricken *rout. 

But now they grunt in serried ranks compact: 

0 Invincible, they stand and face me out^. 

[347] ** They all agree together now, a leader they have ^ot ; 

When all agree they may Iftirt me: therefore I want them not.'^ 

To^tHis the sham ascctie replied with the following stanza 

“Alone tlie hawk subdues the birds, alone 
The Titans are by fndra overthrown: 

And when a herd of beasts the mighty tiger sees, 

Ever tlie best he picks, and kills them at his ease.” 

Then the Tiger recited one : — * 

“No hawk, no tiger lord of beasts, iK)t Tndra can command 
A kindred h 8 st that tiger-like‘s combine to make a stand.” 

Thereat the sham ascetic, to egg him on, recited two stanzas : — 

‘^The little tiny feathered fowl in Hocks and coveys fly, 

In heaps together up they rise, together skim tlie sky. 

“Down stoops the hawk, and all ahuio, down on them as tliey play, 
Harries and tcills theiii at his will: that is your tiger’s way.” 

[348] Ttliis said, he further encouraged him : “ Royal Tiger, you know 
not^ your own power. One roar only, and a spring —there will not be 
two of them left together, 1 dare swear ! ” The Tiger did so. 


To explain this, the Master said a stanza: — 

“ Then he with cruel greedy eye, deeming tlicse words were true, 

Took Tiiciirt, and with his fangs all bare leaped on the tusk 6 d crew.” • 


Well, the Tiger went back and stood there awhile on the hill. The 
Boars told Carpenter’s Boar that he was come again. “ Fear not,” said 
he, cdhiforting theni^ and Jhen took his stand upon the ridge between 
the twp pits. The^Tiger with all speed sprang towards the Boar, but the 
Boar rolled tail #ver snout in the first hole. The Tiger could n«t check his 
onset, and fell all of tTheap into the pit shaped likt^ to a winnowing fan. 
Up •jumped the Boar in a trice, buried his tusks in the Tiger’s thigh, 
pierced hinT to the heart, devoured the flesh, hit at him, bundled him 
over intg the further pit, crying, “There, take the varlet !” [349] They 

who came first gdt one cliaiice apiece of nozzling a mouthful, those who 
came later went about asking, “How does tiger’ s-meat taste 

^ The same stanza occurs in ii. 407 (trans. p. 277). 

* <The text is uncertain. Doubtless it means the host is a match for the tiger. 
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Carpenter’s Boar came out of the pit, and, looking round upon the 
others, said, “Well, don’t you like it?” But they answered, “My lord, 
you have done for the Tiger, and that’s one; but there, is another 
left worse than V^n tigers.” “Who is that, pray?” “A sham ascetic, 
who eats the moat which the Tiger brings him from time to time.” 
“Come** along then, and we will catch him.” So they quickly sprang 
off together. ‘ 

Now the sham ascetic was watching jljhe road, and expecting the 
Tiger to come every minute. And what should he see coming but the 
Boars ! “ They have killed the Tiger, methinks, and now they are come 

to kill me ! ” Away he ran, and ciimbed up a wild fig-tree. “ He has 
climbed a tree!” said the Boars to their leader. “What tree?” “A 
fig-troe.” ** All right, we shall have him directly.” ' He made the young 
Boars grub away th(i earth from its roots, and the sows bring each as 
much water as their mouths would hold, till there the tree stood upright 
bare down to the roots. Then he sent the others out of the way, and, 
going down on his km^es, struck at the roots with his tusk : clean through 
the root he cut, as with an axe, down came the tree, bi/t the man never 
got as far as the ground : he was torn to pieces and eaten o.\i the way. 
Observing thivS marvel, the tree-spirit recited a stanza : — 

“ United friends, like forest trees — it is a ples.sant sight: 

’flic Boars united, at one charge the Tiger killed outright.” 


And the Master recited another stanza, liow that both of them were 
destroyed: — 

“ ’I'he ])rahmin and the tiger both thus did the Boars destroy, 
iVnd roared a loud and echoing roar in their exceeding joy.V 


[:h’)0l asked, “And have (;mu another foe?” “No, 

my lord,” tlu'y replied. Then they proposed to sprinkle him for their 
King. Wat(;r was fetched. Espying the sLjII whiqh the sham ascetic 
used for his drinking, whicli was a precious conch with the , spiral* turned 
right- wise tficy tilled it with water, and consc'crated Uarpenter’s Boar 
there on tin? root of the fig-tree, there the water of consecration was 
poured upon him. A young sow they made his consort. Hence arose 
the custom which still prevails, that in consecrating a king they seat him 
upon a chair of fig- wood, and sprinkle him from a cqnch with spirals that 
run to the right. 


A rarity, much prized, aud used for consecration of a ki^g. 
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This also the Master explained by reciting the last stanza ; — 

“The Boars beneath the wild fig-tree the holy water poured, 

Upog the Cariieiiter, and cried, Thou art our King and Loid!” 

Wlicn he had ended this discourse, the Master said, “!N*o, Brethren, this is 
not the first time that Dhanuggaha-tissa has shown himself clever in strategy, 
])iit ho w^s the same l)cforc.” With thcsr^ words, lie identified the Biith : “At 
that ti|?ie Devadatta was tlic^sham ascetic, Dhaniiggaha-tissa (/Virpcnter’s Boar, 
and T myself was the tree-sprite.” 


No. 493. 


MAll A-VAN IJA-JATA KA. 


^ Merchanla from mam/.,* etc. This story the Master told whihi dwelling at 
Jetavaiia, flbout some traders who ifvod in Savatthi. Ther>e, W(‘ hoar, wIkmi 
going away on Inisiness licnt, came with gifts to the Mast(‘r, slu^ltoring them- 
selves in the Refuges and tlio Virtues. “Sir,” they said, “if we return safe and 
sound, we will kiss your fbot,” With five hundred cartloads of morc-handise they 
sot out, and t^me soon to a wild forest, \^iere they could see no road. Astray, 
waierless and sans food, they traversed the forest until, seeing a. huge banyan 
tree which was haunted liy dragons, they unyoked the carts and sat down 
ben^th it. Looking upon its teaves, they saw them all glossy as though \vet 
with water, and tlie branches seemed to bo full of water, wliich made them 
tiiink thus: “It appears^ fis though water were running through this tree. 
What if ^e cut a branch of it facing the east? we shall find something to 
drink.” [351] On this one climbed up the tree and cut off a branch - 'out 
gushed n stpeam of water thick as a palm-trunk, and in this tliey washed, (>f 
this#they drank. ?lext tliey cut a branch on the southern sidf^: out froiii it 
came all manner of choice food, and they ate of it. '^Phoy tlaui cut a branch 
on the west side of the tree: out sprang women fair and hcauteously adorned, 
with* whom they took their pleasure. Lastly, they, cut one of the northern 
branches : from it fell the stven things of price, and they took them and filled 
the five hundred carts, and returned to Savatthi. There they caused the tri'a- 
Sure to be carefully ^yarded.# Bearing in their hands garlands and perfumes 
and the like, they rejiaired to Jetavana and saluted the Master and [laia worship 
to him, and tlnen^sat^on one side. That day they listened to the preaching of 
the Law; and the next, they brought a munificent present, and reliounced the 
merit of the whole, saying, “The merit of this gift. Sir, wo renounce in fawmr 
of a»tree-deity who gave us the whole treasure.” The meal finished, the Master 
asked them,^“ What tree-deity do you give this merit to ? ” The merchants told 
the Tathagata the manner how they had received the treasure by a banyan tree. 
Said the^Master, “This treasure you have received for your moderation, and 
because you have jj^ot* given yourselves into the power of desire ; but in former 
days mem were immoderate, and w’ore in the power of desire, and thereby they 
lost treasure and life both.” Then at their request he told them a story of 
the past,* 
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Once upon a time hard by* J^enaros was tliis same wild forest and 
this same banyan The merchants strayed from the way and saw 

the banyan tr(‘e. ^ 


The 'Master, in his i)erfect wisdom, explained the matter in these verses:— 

“ Merchants from many a kinj'dom came, and all together met, * 
Chose them a chief, and straight set out a treasure for to get. 

“ To this ])arched forest, poor in food, their way the travellers made, 

And spied a mighty banyan tree with cool and pleasant shade. 

t* 

“ There underneath tiiat shady* t^ee those merchants all did sit. 

And reasoiHid tlius, witli folly clothed aijd poverty of wit: 

‘‘‘Full moist the tree is, and it seems as water there did flow: 

One of the branches let us cut which to the eastwards grow.* 

“The })ran(^h was c!ut; tlicn pure and clear the trickling waters flow: 
'J'lie merchants washed, the merchants drank till they had drunk cnew. 

“Again in j>ov<‘rty of wit, with folly clothed, they say, 

‘ One of tlie branches on the south come let us cut away.* 

[352] “Tins branch being cut, both rice and meat oi^t in a strSam it brings, 
*rhick porridge, ginger, lentil soup and many other things. 

“ '^rhe mercFunts ate, the merchants drank, they took their fill of it, ^ 
''IMicn said again, with folly clothed, in poverty^ of wit: 

“*Oome, fellow-num;hants, let us cut a western branch away.’ 

Out earner a bevy of fair girls fill pranked in brave arrayf 

“Ami O the rolies of many hues, jewels and rings in plenty! 

Kai;h merchant had a pretty maid, each of the five and twenty. 

“'riiese all togc^ther stood around beneath the leafy shade: 

'rhcs(! and the merchants in the midst, much merriment they matle. 

“Again in poverty of wit, with folly clothed, they say, « 

• ‘One of the branches on the north come let us cuhaway.^ ^ 

“ but whem the northern bramdi was cut, out came a stream of gold, 
Silver in liaiidfuls, precious rugs, and jewels manifold; 

“ And ro))es of fi]ie lleuaros cloth, and blankets thick and thin. 

Tlic merchants then to roll them up in bundles did Ixjgin. 

“ Again they said in witlossjiess and folly, us befurx^.: 

‘Como let us cut it by the root, and then wo ma^y get more.’ , 

“ 0 thill uprose their chief, and said, with a rGS])eGtful bow, 

‘What imsehiof docs the iKinyan do, good sirs?^(Tod bless you now! 

“‘The easkuMi branch gave water-streams, the soiithe>rn gave us foo^*, 
The western gave us pretty maids, the northern all thing8«good: 
What mischief does the banyan do, good sirs? God bless you now ! 

“‘The tree that gives you ple;isiint shade, to sit or lie at need^ 

Vou should not tea.r its branches down, a cruel waif ton deod.’^ 

“ But they were many, he wjis one wliose voice forbmie them *t ; 
'rhey struck the whetted axes in to feli^it by the robt.” * 


^ Xk^adiug nissdyay as Fausb^ll suggests. 
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* • • 

[353] Then the Serpent King, who saw them draw near to the root that 
they might fell the tree, thought to himself: gave these fellows water 

to drink when they were thirsty, tlien I gave them food divine, then beds 
to lie on and maidens to attend them, then treasures t<^ fill five hundred 
waggons, and now they say, Let «s cut down the ti'ee from the root ! 
Greedy tjey arc beyond bounds, and except the chief of the caravUn they 
shall att die/' Then he mustered an army : “ So many armed in mail stand 
forth, so many archers, so ma^y with sword and shield.” 


To explain thif the Master repeated a stg-nza : 

“ Then five and twenty mail-(Jad snakes stood forth and ttxk the field, 
Three hundred bowmen, and six thousand armed with sword and shield.” 


^354] The following stanza is said by the Serpent King : 

“ Strike down the men, and hind them fast, spare not the life of one, 

Bum them to eindors save the chief, and then your task is done.” 

And so did tlfc serpenJuS. Tluui they loaded the rugs from the nortliern 
branch and all the rest of it u])on tht* five hundre<l waggons, and c()nvey<xl 
the ^waggons and the chief of the caravan to Benares, and put n]> the goods 
in his house, and taking leave of him returned to their own place of abode. 


*Wlien the Master had seen this, he repeat<Ml two stanzas of admonition: 

<^‘So let the wise his own good see, and him never go 
A slave to greed, that he disarm the purpose of his foe. 

“So let him, seeing this (ivil thing, ])ain rooted in desire, 

ShaKC off de.sire and fetters, and to holy life aspire.” 

• 

Having cTided i^iis discourse, he said, “Tims, Brethnai, in days of yore 
merchants posse.ssed with greed came to dir<". destnietion, tliorofon' yon must noi, 
give place to greed.” Then having declared tlio Truths (now ;i,t the eonehision of 
the Truths those merchants becjiiino established in th<i fruit of the Kirst Path) h(‘ 
identified the Birth : “At th.it time Silriputta was the*l<ing of the Scii’peiits, and 
I was the caravan cliicf.” 


No. 494. 

SADHiNA-JATAKA. 

wonder in^the world, etc.-~Tliis story the Master told while dwelling 
ava, about lay Brethren who took oti the fast-day vows. (bi that occasion 
the Master said: “Lay Brethren, wise men of old, by virtue of their keeping 
the fast-day vows, '^^ent in the bo(ly to heaven, and there dwelt for a long time.” 
Then at their request, he told n story of the past. 
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6rice ii[)C)u a tune, there was a King Sadhina in Mithila, who reigned 
in righteousness. At the •four city gates, and in the midst of it, and at his 
own palace door lio caused to be made six alms-halls, and with his alms- 
giving made a grgat stir through all India, Daily six hundred thousand 
])iec(‘s were spent in alms: he kept tJ^le Five Virtues, he observed the 
fast-day* vows ; and they of the city also, following his admonitions, gifve 
alms and did good, and as they died, came to life at once in the tity of 
the gotls. ^ 

The j)rinces of heaven, sitting in full conclave in Sakka^s justice hall, 
praised Sadhina’s virtuous life and goodness. The report^of him made all 
the otluu* gods desirous to see hifh.« Sakka, king of the gods, ]}erceiving 
th(‘ir mhul, asked, “ Do you wish to see King Sadhina T’ They replied, yes 
tlu^y did. Tli(‘ii he commanded !Matali, “Go to palace? Vejayanta, 
yoke my chariot, and bring Sadhina hither.” He obeyed the command 
and yol<(‘d tin? chariot, and wont to the kingdom of Videha. 

It was tlum the day of full moon. At tin? time wln?n people liiad 
partsiken of tlniir (?vening meal, and wei:e sitting by their doors at their 
<iase, Matali drov(? his chariot side? by side with the mooWs disk. All the 
p(?o})le called out, “ Sc(?, tw'o moons are in the sky ! ” But yhen they 
saw the chariot pass ])y the moon, and come towards them, then they 
cri(‘d, “’Tis no moon, but a chaidot; a son of th^ g<^>d8, it would seem, 
Foi* whom is he bringing this divine car, with his team of thorobreds, 
creatures of the imagination ] Witl it not be for our king? Yes, (#ir 
khig is a righteous and good king!” Tn ^leir deliglit they joined hands 
wi(h r(?v(?r(mce, and standing repeated the first stanza : 

“A wonder in the world was seen, that made th6 hair uprise: 

. For gre/it Videha’s king is sent a chariot from the skies I” 

|3t56] Matali brought the car close, and then whilst people wor^fiipt 
with flowers and perfumes, he drove it thidee round the city right-wise, 
'riien he proceeded to the king's door, and there stayed the chariot,* and 
stood still befoi'e the wt'stern window, making a Sign that he should ascend. 
Now that day th(» king himself had inspected his alms-halls,. and had*given 
directions how' they were to distribute; which donej^lfe took on him the 
fast-day vojvs, and thus spent the day. Just then lie seated on a 
gorgeous dais, facing the eastt‘rn window, with hi» courtiers all around, 
diseoursing to them on right and ju.stice. At that moment Matali irnyted 
him to enter the chariot, and having done this went away with»him. 


To explain this, the Master repeated the following stanzas : 

- • 

“ The god most mighty, Matixli, the chariotoer, did bring 
A summons to Vedelia, who in Mithila was king. 
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“‘O mighty monarch, noble king, mount in this car with mo: 

Indra would see thee, and the gocfs, the glorious Thirty-three, 

And now they sit in conclave all, bethinking them of thee.^ 

“ Then* King Sadhina turned his face, and mounted in the car : 
Which with its thf)usand steeds then bore him to the gods afar. 

“The gods beheld the king arriVc: and tlicn, their guest to greet 
Crjpd, ‘Welcome mighty monarch, whom we are so glad to meet! 
D ^ing ! beside the king of gods we pray you take a seat.’ 

“And Sakka welcomed Vedeha, the king of Mithila town. 

Ay, Vasava^ offered him® all joys, and prayed him to sit down. 

‘ ‘ Amid the rulers of the world O welcome to our land : 

Dwell witliPthe gods, O king! who Jiave all wishes at command. 
Enjoy immortal pleasures, where •the Three-and- thirty stand’.” 


[357] Sakka king of the gods gave him the half of the city of the gods, 
ten thousand leagues in extent, and of twenty-five millions of nymphs, and 
of the palace Vejayanta. And there lie dwelt for seven hundred years by 
man\s reckoning, enjoying felicity. But tlien liis merit was exhausted in 
that character in heaven; dissatisfaction arose in him, and so he spoke to 
Sakka in these words, repeating a stanza : 

“ I joyed, when erst to heaven I came, 

In dances, song and music clear: 

Now 1^10 longer feel the s^lme. 

Is my life done, does death draw near. 

Or is it folly, king, tb#t I must fear 'i ” 

Then Sakka said to him : 

“Thy life’s not done, and death is far, 

Noi* art thou foolish, mighty one : 

But thy*go<)d deeds exhausted are 
And now tliy merit is all done. 

“•Stfllihere abide, O mighty king, by my divine command; 

• Enjoy imnfortal pleasures, where the Three-and-thirty stand 

[358] But the Great Being refused, and said to him : 

“As when a chariot, of when goods are given on demand. 

So is it to enjoy a bliss given by another’s hand. 

“ I care not bleiisfiigs to •receive given by another’s hand, 

I4y goods are jpine and mine alone when on my deeds I stand. 

“ I’ll go and tlo much good to men, give alms throughout thfc land, 

Will follow virtues exercise control and self-command: 

^ He that so acts is hapjiy, and fears no remorse at hand.” 

On hearing this, Sakka then gave orders to Matali : “Go now, convey 
King Satiliina to Mijhila, and set him down in his own park.” He did 
so. The^king walked to and fro in his park; the park-keeper espied 

^ Anotor imme Indra. 

2 The scholiast explains: “I wrfi give yiu the half of my merit, so remain here by 
my poyer.” 

.J. IV. 
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him, and, after asking him who he was, went to King Narada with the 
news. When he learnt the king’s arrival, he sent on the keeper 
with these vvonls : “You go on before, and prepare two seats, one for 
him and one foi; me.” He did so. Then the king asked liim, “For 
whom do you prepare these two seajbs?” He replied, “One for you, 
and on*6 for our king. Then the king said, “What other b^ing sHWl 
sit down in my presence!” He sat upon one seat, and put his feet on 
the other. King Narada came up, and having saluted his feet, sat down 
on one side : now it is said he was the seventh in direct descent from the 
king, and at that time the age of man was fivescore yet^s. So long was 
the time which the Great Being Rad spent, by the might of his goodness. 
He took* Narada by the hands, and, going ujl^and down in the pleasaunce, 
recited thr(j<i stanzas ; < 

“ Here are the lands, the conduit round through which the waters go. 

The green grass clothing it about, the rivulets that flow, 

[3r)9] “The lovely lakes, that listen when the ruddy geese give call. 

Where lotus white and lotus blue and trees like coraP grow, 

“ But those who loved this place with mo, 0 say, where are they all?” 

“Th(^se arc the acres, this the phw^o, 

T1u 5 pleasaunce and the fields are here: 

But seeing no familiar face, 

To me it seems a desert drear.” 

Hereupon Narada said to himV“My lord, since you departed to the 
.world of the gods seven hundred years have gone by ; 1 am the seventh 
iir lino from you, your attendants have afl gone down into the jav^s of 
death. But this is your own rightful realni, ^and I beg you receive 
it.” Tlie king answered, “ My dear Narada, I came not ^ere to be 
king, but to do good I came hither, and good I will do.”# lie then 
saiS as follows : * 

“Celestial mansions I have seen, shining in every place. 

The Thirty^hrec {^rcliangcls, and their monarch, face to face. 

“Joys more than human I have felt, a heavenly home was mine. 

With all that heart could wish, among the Thirty-three divine.* 

“ This I have seen, and to do deeds of virtue I ca?no down : 

And^l will live a holy life: I want no royal croWn.^ • ‘ 

[360] “The Path that never loads to woe, the Path tke Buddhas show. 

Upon that Path 1 enter now by which the holy go.” 

So spake the Great Being, by his omniscience cornpresuing all into 
these stanzas. Then Narada again said to him, “Take the rule of the 
kingdom upon you;” and he replied, “ My dear son? l*want no "kingdom; 
but for seven days I wish to distribute again the alms giv^ during 
these seven hundred years.” Narada was^willing, and doifig ks he was 

* Ei^thrhm indica. 
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requested, prepared a vast largess for distribution. For seven days the 
king gave alms ; and on the seventh day he Slied, and was born in the 
heaven of the Thirty-three. 


•When the Master had ended this discourse, he said, “ Such is the performance 
of the hoI5^-day vows which it^s duty to keep,” and declared the Truths : (now at 
the corfclusion of the Truths, some of the lay Brethren entered on the fruition of 
the Fi£st Path, and some of the ^econd :) and he identified the Birth : “At that 
time Ananda was King Narada, Anuruddha was Sakka, and I myself was the 
King Sadhina.” 


No. 495. 

DASA-BRlpMANA- J ATAKA \ 

riahteom* king,” eVJ. — This story the Master told while dwelling in 
Jetavana, £|J)out a gift incomparable. •This has boon explained in the Sucira^ 
Birth of the Eighth Book. We learn that the king, while making this distri- 
bution of gifts, examined five hundred Brethren with the Master their chief, and 
gave to the most holy saints among them. Then they sat talking in the Hall of 
Truth, and telling of his goodness thus : “ Brother, the king, in giving the incom- 
parable gift, ^ve it in a case of much*1nerit.” The Master, entering, would 
kneW .what they talked of sitting there : and they told him. Said he : “ ’Tis no 
wonder, Brethren, [361] that thjj King of Kosala, being the follower of sucli* 
as 1 4im, gives with discrimination. AVise men of old, ere yet the Buddha h*ad 
arisen, oven they gave with discrimination.” Witli these words, ho told them a 
story of the past. • 

M 


Once upon a Siinie, in the kingdom of Kuru and the city called 
Indapatta, was reigning a king Koravya, of the stock of Yuddhitthila. 
His adviser in things temporal and spiritual jvas a minister named 
VidhUra. The king, with his great almsgiving, set all India in a com- 
ruotioif; but amongst all tjiosc who received and enjoyed these gifts, 
not on^ there was who kept so much as the Five Virtues; all were 
wicked to a man^ and the king’s giving brought him no satisfaction. The 
king thought, “ Great^ is the fruit of discriminate giving ; ” and, being 
desinous to give unto the virtuous, he determined to take counsel with 
the wise ViShura. When, therefore, Vidhura came to wait on him, the 
king bad^him be seated, and put the question to him. 


^ See Fk^k, fpeidU Oliederungt p, 140. 

^ No euoh title appears. The kucomparable gift is referred to in No. 424, Aditta 
jlitaka^but the reader is referred to Mahagovinda Sutta. 


15—2 
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E*xplaining this, tho Master recited half the first stanza. All the rest are 
question and answer of the ting and VidhUra. 


“The righteous King Yudhitthila onco asked Vidhfira wise^: 

* brahmins’ good, •in whom much wisdom lies: 

“ * Mon free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food : 

So 1 would give, my friend, that I may reap a crop of good.' ^ 

“ ‘ 'Tis hard to find such holy men, such brahmins, wise and good. 

Who keep them spotless from all lust, that they may eat your food. 

“* Of brahmins, O most mighty king, ten several kindstaro there: 

Listen, while 1 distinguish theip, and all these kinds declare. 

“‘Sojne carry sacks upon their backs, roo^ filled and fastened tight; 
They gather healing herbs, they bathe, and magic spells recite. 

“These are physician-like, O king, and brahmins too they hight: 

S\ich brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind aright?" 

[362] Quoth King Koravya: * 

“‘I'hese have no right to such a nanie: lost is their brahminhood: 
Vidhfira, find mo other men who shall be wise and ^ood, 

“Men free from deeds of evil lust,^that they may eat my food: 

So would I give, that I myself may reax) a crox) of good.' * 

“*Some carry bells and go before, and as they go they ring, 

A chariot they can drive with skill, and mesjtiges can bring: 

“These are like servants, mightgf king, and brahmins too ^.hey hight: 
Such brahmins shall wo seek for, now you know this kind aright?^” 

Quoth King Koravya; 

“ ‘ These have no right to such a name : lost- iet their brahminhood : 
Vidhfira, find mo other men who shall be wise and good, « 

“ Mon fret} from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my f(*:>d : 

^ So would 1 give, that I myself may reax) a crop oj good.^ 

“ ‘ With waterx^ot and crooked staff some run to meet the king, 

Through all tho towns and villages, and as they follow, sing — 

‘In wood or town 4ve never budge, until a^gift you bring'! 

“ * Like tax-men these imxxirtunate, and brahmins too they hight : 

Such brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind ariglit?"’, 

Quoth King Koravya: 

“ * These have no right to such a name : lost is tboir brahminhood : 
Vidhfira, find me other men who shall l>e wise and good, 

“ Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food : 

So would 1 give, that I myself may reap a crop of good. 

“ ‘ Some with long nails and hairy limbs, foul teet^j, and matted hair, 
Covered with dust and dirt-begrimed as beggar- me* they fare; 

“‘Hewers of wood, O mighty king! and brahmins too they hight: 

Such brahmins shall we seek for, now^^ou know tl^s kiid aright?' 

* This line occurs in iii, 401 (p. 202 of the translation). • 
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[363] Quoth King Koravya : ^ ^ 

“‘Thei^o have no right to such a name: lost is their brahminhood : 
VidhUra, find me other men who shall be wise and good, 

Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food : 

So would I give, that I mysqjf may reap a crop of good.* 

“^Mvrobolan and vilva fruit, rose-apple, mangoes ripe^, 
jrnc labuj -fruit and ptanks of wood, tooth-brush and smoking-pipe, 

“Sugar-cane baskets, honey sweet, and ointment too, 0 king. 

All these they make thAr traffick in, and many another thing. 

“ These are like merchants, O great king, and brahmins too they hight : 
Such brah»iins shall we seek for, now you know this kind aright?’” 

Quoth King Koravya : 

• 

“ ‘ These have no right to such a name : lost is their brahminhood : 
Vidhfira, find me other men who shall bo wise and good, 

“Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may oat my food: 

So would I give, that I myself may reai> a crop of good.’ 

“‘Some follow trade and husbandry, keep flocks of goats in fold. 

They give and take in marwiage, and their daughters sell for gold 2. 
“Like Vess^uand Ambattha^ these; and brahmins they too hight: 

, S\xch Brahmins shalf wo seek for, now you know this kind aright ? * ” 

Quoth King Koravya : 

“ ‘ These have no righi to such a name : lost is their brahminhood : 

VidhQra, find me other men who shall be wise and good, 

• 

/‘Mon free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food: 

So would I give, that T myself may reap a crop of good.’ • . 

[364} “ ‘ Some chaplains fortunes tell, or geld and mark a beast for pay : 

, With proftered food the village folk invite them oft to stay. 

There ^kine and bullocks, swine and goats are slaughtered many a day. 

“Like butchers base are these, O king, and brahmins too they hight: ' 
Such bri,hmins^ shall wc seek for, now you know this kind aright?”’. * 

Quoth King Koravya : 

“‘These have no right to such a name: lost is tljeir brahminhood: 
VidhQra, find me other^men who shall be wise and good, 

“ Mpn free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food : 

So would I giv€^ -ttiat’ I tnyself may refip a crop of good.’ 

‘“Soihe brahmins, farmed with sword and shield, with battle-axe in hand, 
Ready to guifie a caravan before the merchants stand. > 

“ Like herdmen these, or bandits bold, yet brahmins too they hight : 

Such brahmins shall wc seek for, now you know this kind aright?”’ 

• 

1 The fruits and trees named are: myrobolan {terminalia chehula)^ emblic myro- 
bolan {emklica mango, rose-apple (Eugenia Jambu), beleric myrobolan, 

artocarpus lacueha^ vflva (aegle marmeloit)^ rnjayatana wood (? Buchanania latifolia). 
Brahmins were forbidden to sell fruits or healing herbs, honey and ointment, not to 
say o^er things. 

^ Z.e. arrange a marriage in whtoh the nian pays them a price. 

^ A mist caste, sprung from a brahmin father and a Vaipya woman. 
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• • * 

Quoth King Koravya ^ 

“*The 80 have no right to such a name: lost is their brahminhood : 
Vidhttra, find me other men who shall bo wise and good, ^ 

*‘Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may oat my food: 

So would I give, that I myself reap a crop of good/ 

“ ‘ Some build them huts and lay them traj)s any woodland pl*.co, 

Catch fish and tortoises, the hare, wild-cat and limrd chtise. • 

“Hunters arc those, 0 mighty king, and brahmins they too hight: 

Such brahmins shall wo seek for, now you know this kind aright?”' 

Quotli King Koravya : 

“ ‘ These have no right to such a name : lostt is their brahminhood : 

Vidhfira, find mo other men who shall be wise and good, 

€ 

[365] “ Mon free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food • 
iSo w^ould I give, that 1 myself may reap a crop of good.’ 

“‘Others for love of gold lie down beneath the royal bed. 

At soma-sacrificc : the kings bathing above their head^. 

“These are like bai'lnu’s? 0 great king,* but brahmins t(^o they hight: 

S\uih brahmins shall wo seek for, now you ki]^)W this Wnd aright?”’ 

Quoth King Koravya : 

“ These have no right to such a name : lost is th^ir brahminhood : 

Vidhfira, find mo othoi’ men who shall be wise and good, 

“Mon free from deeds of evil hist'J^that they may oat my foT)d: 

^ ^ So would 1 give, that I myself may rea]> a crop of good.” 

[3G7] 'Phus having described those who are brahmins in name only, he 
went on to describe the brahmins in the highest sense in the following t^#o 
stanzas : 

But there arc brahmins, too, my lord, men very wis€| and gf)od. 

Free from the deeds of evil lust, to eat your offered lood. 

“ Ono only meal of rice they eat : strong drink they never touch : 

And now you know this kind aright, say shall we look for such?” * 

When the king heard his words, lie asked “Where, friend Vidhura, 
where dwell these brahmins, worthy of the beilb tilings “ In the further 
Himalaya, O king, in a cave of Mount Nanda.” “ llhen, ■^se si#, bring 
me those lft*ahmins hither, by your power.” Then^in great joy the king 
recited this stanza : 

“ Vidhara, bring those brahmins here, so holy and so wise, 

Invito them, 0 Vidhfira, here, let no delay arise!” 

* After a soma offering, the custom was for a king to bathe §n a gorgeous couch. 
A bralmiin lay beneath, and the holy water, washing off the king’s sins, washed th** ™ 

on to the brahmin, who received the bed and all its ornaments as feoolbpense for 
playing scapegoat. Fiok, Sociale GUederimt/, p. 14? note, quoting Oldenberg, Belifficti 
des Krdtf , pp. 407 ff. 
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The Great Being agreed to do as he was requested, adding this: “Jfow, 
0 king ! send the drum beating about* the cit;^^ to proclaim that the city 
must be gloriously adorned, and all the people of it must give alms, and 
undertake T;he holy-day vows, and pledge themselves to virtue ; and you 
with all your court must take the Jioly-day vows upon you.” Himself at 
eatly ds^n, having taken his meal, and taken the holy- day vows, at 
eventWe he sent for a basket of the colour of jasmine, and together with 
the monarch made a salutation with the full prostration*, [3G8] and he called 
to memory the virtues of the Pacceka Buddhas, uttering these words : “ Let 
the five hundred Pacceka Buddhas who dwell in Northern Himalaya, in 
the cave of Mount Nanda, to-morrov%p?irtake of our food !” he cast eight 
handfuls of flowers into the tir. At once these flowers fell upon the five 
hundred Pacceka Bigldhas, in the place where they dwelt. They pondered, 
and understood the fact, and accepted the invitation, saying, “ Reverend 
Sirs, we are invited by the wise Vidhura, and no mean creature is he : he 
has the seed of a Buddha within him, and in this very cycle a Buddha he 
will be. Let us show him favqur.” The Great Being understood that 
they would comply, by token that the flowers did not return. Then he 
said, “ O great king ! to-morrow .the Pacceka Buddhas will come ; do 
them honour and worship.” Next day the king did them great honour, 
preparing [)recious seats for them upon a great dais. The Pacceka Buddhas, 
in Lake Anotatta, having waited for the time when their bodily needs 
w'^re seen to, travelled through the ^r and descended in the royal court- 
yard. The king and the Bodhisatta, faith in their hearts, received the 
bo\/ls from their hands, and caused them to come up on the terrace, 
Located them, gave them.t]>e gift- water* into their hands, and served them 
with foo(?hard and soft most delightful. 

After the meal, he invited them for the next day, and so on for seven 
days following, p/esenting them with many gifts, and on the seventh* day 
he gave them all the requisites. Then they gave him thanks, and passing 
through the air returned to the same place, and, the requisites also went 
with them. 


The Master, after fiij^ishing this discourse, said : “ No wonder, lirethren, that 
the king of Kosala Ixiihg ray follower, has given me the gift incomparable, for 
wis*^ men of old when as yet there was no Buddha, did the same.” Then ho 
identified tlfe Birth: “At that time Ananda was the king, and the wise Vidhfira 
Was I myself.” 

^ Lit. prostration of *the five rests/ so as to touch the ground with forehead 
b(;.th elbows, waist, knees, and feet. 

* Water pourea into the ri:;ht-hand in ratifying some promise made or gift 
bestowed. 
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No. 496. 

liHlKKHA-PAllAMPAKA-Ji^’AKA. 


[3691 sitti7i(f” ofcc. — This story ^lo Master told, whilst dwelling 

in Jotavana, about a certain landowner. He was a true and faithful believer, 
arid shfiwod honour continually to the Tathagata and the Order. One day 
these thoughts came to him. “I show honour constantly to </ho Buddha, that 
precious jewel, and the Order, that^ptccious jewel, by bestowing upon them 
delicate food and soft raiment. Now 1 shouljj like to do honour to that 
precious jewel the Law: but how is one to show honour to that?” So he 
took plenty of |K)rfumcd garlands and such like things, and proceeded to 
Jotavana, and greeting the Master, asked him this question: ‘‘My desire is. 
Sir, to show honour to the jewel of the Law : how is a man to set about it ? ” 
The Master replied, “ If your desire is to honoiir the jewel of the Law, Uien 
show honour to Amwida, tlic Tre^isurer of the Law.” “ It is well,” ho said, and 
prmnisod to do so. Me invited the Elder to yisit him, and brought him next day 
to his house in great pomp and splendour ; he placed the Elder i^on a magnificent 
seat, and worshipt him with perfumed garlands an(l so forth, gave him choice 
food of many kinds, presented cloth of gnvit price sufficient for the ttree robes'. 
Thought the Elder, “This honoixr is done to the jewel of the Law ; it befits not 
me, but it befits the chief Commander of the ^’aith.” So the food placedi in 
the bowl, and the cloths, he took to the monastery^ and gave it to Elder 
Sariputta. He thought likewise, “This hoi\oiir is done to the jewel of the 
Law ; it beiits simply and solely the Supreme Buddha, lord of tke Law,” and 
he gave it to the Dasabala. The Master, seeing no one above himself, partoSk 
of "tlie food, accojited the cloth for robes. An^ the Brethren chatted about it 
in the Hall of Truth: “Brethren, so and so the landowner, meaning to show 
honour to the Law, made a gift b) Elder Auanda,. Treasurer of the Law; he 
thought himself unworthy of it, and gave it to the CJommander of the Faith ; 
and. ho, thinking himself not worthy, to the Tathagata. But the Tathagata, 
seeing no one above himself, know that he was worthy of it as /Ard of the 
Law,* and ate of the food, and took that cloth for robes, f Thus the giQ: of 
food has found its master, by going to him whose right it was.” The Master 
entering, asked them what they talked of as they sat there. They told him. 
“ Brethren,” said he, “ this ^s not the first time that food given has fallen tc/ the 
lot of the worthy by successive steps ; so it did loi:^ ago, before the Buddha^s 
day.*'* With those words, ho told them a story of the past. 


[370] Once upon a time Brahmadatta ruled righteously in Benares, 
having renounced the ways of sin, and he kept the Ten Boyal Virtues. 
This being so, his court of justice became so to say empty. ^The king, 
by way of searching out his own faults, questioned every one, beginning 
with those who dwelt about him ; but not in the women’s apattments, 
nor in the city, nor in the near villages, could he find any one who had a 
fault to tell of him*. Then he made up his mind to ^try Jhet^country 

' Compare vol. ii. no, 151, p. 1. 
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folk. So handing over the government to his courtiers, and taking the 
chaplain with him, he traversed the kingdom ‘of Kasi in disguise; yet 
he found no one with a fault to tell of him. 

At last he came to a village on the frontier, and down in a hall 
without the gate. At that time, a landowner of that village, a rich man 
worth e^hty crores, in going down with a great following to the "bathing 
place,* saw the king seateS in the hall, with his dainty body and skin 
of a golden colour. He topk a fancy to him, and entering the hall, 
said, “Stay here awhile.” Then he went to his house, and had got 
ready all manni^r of dainty food, and returned with his grand retinue 
carrying vessels of food. At the safnd time, an ascetic from Himalaya 
came in and sat down thA'e, a man who bad the Five Traijscendent 
Faculties. And a Sacceka Buddha also, from a cave on Mount Nanda, 
came and sat there. The landowner gave the king water to wash his 
hands, and prepared a dish of food with all manner of fine sauces and con- 
diments, and set before the king. He received it and gave it to the 
brahmin chaplain. The chaplain took it and gave to the ascetic. The 
ascetic* walked to the Pacceka Buddha, in his left liand holding the 

wesael of Jood, and in his right the waterpot, first ofiered the water of 
gift^, and then placed the food in the bowl. He proceeded to eat, 
without inviting any tcj share, or asking leave. When the meal was done, 
the landowner thought : “ I gave this food to the king, and he to his 
chaplain an(f the chaplain to the ascetic, and the a.scetic to the Pacceka 
Buddha; the Pacceka Buddh^ has eaten it without leave asked. What 
meats this manner of giving? [371] Why did the last eat without with 
}^\ir leave or by your leave ? I will ask them one by one.” Then he 
approached each in turn, and saluting them, asked his question, while 
they made*answer : 

“ I saw one worthy of a throne, who from a kingdom came 
To deserts bare from palaces, most delicate of frame. 

“ On him in kindness J bestowed picked paddy-grains to eat, 

A mess of rice all cooked so nice such as men pour on meat. 

took the^fqod, * and gave it to the brahmin, eating none; 

■’^ith all duo deference I ask, what is it you have done ? ” 

“My teachei^ pastor, zealous ho for duties great and small, • 

I ought to give ttie food to him, for he deserves it all.” 

“ Brahmin, whom even kings respect, say why did you not eat'-* 

The mess of rice, all cooked so nice, which men iiour over meat. 

“You knew not the gifVs scope, but to the sago you past it on: 

With all du^ deference I ask, what is it you have done ? ” 

* 

^ See p»23!lg note 2. 

* Gotama is here only the claD*^ame of the brahmin, vaddham is the right reading, 
hoiU^jtiee, 
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keep a wife and family, in houses too I dwell, 

I rule tlio passions of •a king, fny own indulge as well. 

“ Unto a wise ascetic man long dwelling in the wood, 

Old, practised in roligio\is lore, I ought to give the food,” « 

« 

“ Now the thin s/ige I ask, whoso skin shows all the veins beneath, 

'With nails grown long, and shaggy nair, and dirty head and teeth : 

“ Have you no care for life, 0 lonely dweller* in the wood I « 

How is this monk a better man to whom you gave the food?” 

Wild bulbs and radishes I dig, catmint and herbs seek J, 

Wild rice, black mustard shako or pick, and sprc/id them out to dry, 

“Jujubes, herbs, honey, lotus-tkrqp.dB, myrobolan, scraps of meat, 

This is rny wealth, and these I take and^make them fit to eat. 

[372] “I cook, he cooks not: I have wealth, he nothing: Fm bound tight 
To worldly things, but ho is free: the food is his* by right.” 

“ I ask the brother, sitting there, with cravings all subdued ; 

— This mess of rico, all cooked and nice, whicli men pour on their focid, 

“Veil took it, and with appetite eat it, and share with none; 

With all du(i defcircnce 1 ask, what ift it you have done?” 

• 

“ I cook not, nor I cause to cook, destroy noi* have destroyed ; 
lie know that I possess no wealth* all sins I do avoid. • 

“ The pot he carried in his right, and in his loft the food, 

(lave me the broth men j)our on moat, the me*'s of rice so good; 

“They have possessions, they luiiic w'ealth, to give their diifcy is: 

AVho asks a giver to partake, ho is a foe, y-wis.” 

[373] On hearing these words, the landowner in high delight repeated 
the last two stanzas : 

“It was a happy chance for me to-day that brf)ught the king*: 

' i 1 never knew before how gifts abundant fruit woul(^ bring.* * 

“Kings in their kingdoms, brahmins in their work, arc full of greed, 
8agcs in picking fruits and roots: Brethren from sin are freSl.” 

t 

The Paccoka Buddha having discoursed to him, then departed to his 
own place, and the ascetic likewise. And tlie Jtirfg, remaining a few* 
days with him, went away to Benares. 


[374] When the Mfuster had ended this discourse, he said : “ ft is not the 
first time. Brethren, that food went to him who deserved it, for the same 
thing has happened Wore.” Then he identified the Birth: “At tflat time, 
the landowner who did honour to the Law was the landoVner in t|ie story, 
Ananda wjis the king, Sariputta the chaplain, and I myself was the ascetic who 
lived in Himalaya.” 



BOOK XV. VISATI-NIPATA. 


No.*4k 

MATANGA-JATAKA. 


Wlieii/ic comcst etc , — Thin story the Miuster told whih^ dwelling 

^nna, about the lioreditarv king Udena. At that time, tlie reverend 
Pindol|L-bharadvaja passing froni flctavana through the air, used genei’ally 
to pass the heat^of the ^ay in king Udena’s park at Kosambl. The Elder, 
jvo ai*e told, had in a former oxis^^ace been king, and for a long time had 
enjoyed gfi)ry in that very park with his retinue. By virtue of the good then by 
him ijerfonned, ho used to sit there in the hciit of the day, enjoying the bliss of 
Attainment which was i|s fruit. 

One day ho was in that place, and sitting under a sabtrcc in full flower, when 
Udena came into the park with a large wniber of followers. For seven days ho 
h^ been drinking deep, and he wished to take his pleasure in the ])ark, lie lay 
down on the royal seat in the arms of one of his women, and being foxed soon fell 
aslQpp. Then the women who sS-t singing around throw down their instruments 
of music, and wandered about the plcimnce gathering flowers and fruit. By 
Slid by they saw the Elder, and came up, and s^iluting him siit down. The Elder 
sat wherc^he was and discoursed to them. The otlier woman by shifting her 
arms awofee the king, who said, “Where arc those drabs gone ?” She replied, 
“ They S.re tfitting in a ring round an ascetic.” The king grew angry, and we^it to 
the®ldor, abusing and reviling : “Out on it, Til have the fellow devoured by red 
ants!” So in rage he caused a basket full of rod ants to l>e broken over the 
EldgFs l)ody. But the Elder rose up in the air, and adnumished the king ; 
then to Jetavana ho wenj, and aliglited at the ^gateway of the Perfumed 
Chaml)er. “Whence have you come?” asked the Tathiigata : and ho told him 
Jbhe f^ct, “ Bharadvaja,” quoth he, “this is not the first time Udena has done 
^despite to a roligim*siniah, l^it he did the same lx3fore.” Then at the Elder’s 
request, he told a story of the past. 


4^376] Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Great Beii% was born outside the city, as a Candala’s son, and they gave 
him the name of Matahga, the Elephant *. Afterwards he attained wisdom, 
and his fame wajj blown abroad as the Wise Matahga. Now at that time 
one Ditiha-mahgalika^ daughter of a Benares merchant, every month or 

^ Also a name of a man or the Candala caste, which was the lowest. 

* Lif, * one who has seen good omens.* 
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two used to como and disport her in the park with a crowd of companions. 
One day, the Oreat Being* Tiad gone to town on some business, and as he 
was entering the gate met Dittha-mahgalika. He stept aside, and stood 
quite still. From, behind her curtain Dittha-mahgalika spied him, and 
asked, “ Who is that?” “A Oaudala, my lady.” Bah,” says she, “I have 
seen sorhetliing tliat brings bad luck,” and washing her eyes with scented 
watcir sh(^ turned back. The people with her cried out, *‘Ah, vile ohtcast, 
you have lost us free food and liquor to-dayj. ” In rage they pummelled 
Matahga the wis(‘. with hands and feet, and made him senseless, and went 
away. After a while ho recovered consciousness, and thought, “The crowd 
around Dittlia-mahgalika beat me foi^no reason, an innocent man. I will 
not budge till I get her, not a moment bef(5l’e.” With this resolve, he 
went and lay down at the door of lier father’s houses When they asked 
him why h(i lay there, his reply was, “ All T want is Dittha-mangalika.” 
One day passed, then a second, a third, fourth, fifth, and sixth. The 
resolve of the Buddhas is immovable ; tlierefore on the seventh day they 
brought out the girl and gave her to Uim. Then she said, “Rise up, 
masUir, and let us go to your house.” But he said, “ L*.dy, I have been 
well pummelled by your people, I am W 4 jak, take me up on your J)ack and 
carry me.” Bo shc', did, and in full view of the citizens went forth from 
the city to the Candrda settlement. ^ 

There for a few days the Oreat B(uug kept her, without transgressing 
in any way the r\iles of caste. Then ho thought, “ Only by renouncing tbe 
woi’ld, and in no other way, shall I be able show this lady the highest 
honour and give her the best gifts.” [377] Bo he said to her, “Lady, if I 
fetch nothing out of the forest, we cannot live. • Lwill go into the forest, 
wait till I return, but do not worry.” He laid injunctions \ipon the 
household not to neglect her, and went into the forest, and embraced 
the life of a religious ascetic, with all diligence ; so that in seven nays 
he developed the Eight Attainments and the Five Supernatural Faculties. 
Then he thought, “ Now 3, shall be able to protect Dittha-mangalika.” By 
his supernatural power he went back, and alighted at the gate of the 
Candala village, whence he proceeded to the door oj. ^ittha mahgaiika^s 
house. She, when she heard of his return, came out, and began ta weep, 
saying, “Why have you deserted me, master, and beconie an ascetic?” 
He said, “Never mind, lady, now T will make you more glorious than your 
former glory. Will you be able to say in the midst of the people just this : 
*My husband is not Matariga, but the Great Brahma?’” “l^es, master, 
I can say it.” “Very well, when they ask you where ^ your husbjind, you 
must reply, He is gone to Brahma’s heaven. If they a^k, when^^he will 
come back, you must say, In seven days he will come, breaking the moon’s 
disk ‘when she is at the full.” With the.. 3 words, h^ went away to 
Himalaya. ^ 
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Now Dittha-mangalika said what she had been told here and there in 
Benares, amidst a great crowd. The people f)fclieved, saying, “ Ah, he is 
Jreat Brahma, and therefore does not visit Dittlia-iuaiigalika, but thus and 
.,hu8 it wili be.” On the night of full moon, at the tiuie when the moon 
stands still in mid-course, the Bodhisatta assumed the appearance of 
frahma^and amidst a blaze of light which filled all the kingdom of Kasi, 
.nd the city of Benares twelve league's in extent, broke through the moon 
nd came down: thrice he niade circuit above the city of Benares, and 
received ♦the worship of the great crowd with perfumed garlands and such 
ike, and then turned his face towards the Candiila village. The devotees 
Df Brahma gathered together, and «v5nt to the Candala village. They 
covered Dittha-mahgalika’s«house with wliite cloths, swept thp ground 
with four manner qf sweet smelling things, scattered flowers, [378] burnt 
‘ncense, spread an awning, prepared a splendid seat, lit a lamj) of scented 
3 il, laid at the door sand white and smooth as a silver plate, scattered 
Bowers, put up banners. Before the house thus decorated the Great Being 
same down, and entered, and sat,a little while on the seat. At that time 
Ditth^-mangalil^ was in her monthly terms. His’ thumb touched her 
navel, and she conceivotf Tljcii tjie Great Being said to hei*, “ Lady, you 
are with child, and you shall bring forth a son ; you and your son shall 
redfeive the highest honour and tribute ; the water that washes your feet 
shall be used by kings for the ceremonial sprinkling throughout all India, 
tl^p water y8u bathe in shall be an elSBr of immortality, those who sprinkle 
it on their heads shall be set free from all disease and shall not know' ill 
luck, they who lay the heacf on your feet and salute you shall give a 
#hou.sand pieces of mouey, they who stand within your hearing and salute 
you shal> give a hundred, they who stand in your sight and salute .you 
shall givcP(j^ie rupee each. Be vigilant!” With this admonition, in view 
of the crowd, he fose up and re-entered the moon. 

The devotees of Brahma collected, and stood there through the whole 
night ; in the morning they cau.sed her to enter, a golden palanquin, and 
taking it upon their heads, bore her into the city. A great concourse 
•came* to her, crying aloud, ‘‘The wife of Great Brahma!” and did 
worshjp with scented garlands and other such things; those who were 
allowed to ^ayt the head on her feet and salute her gawe a purse 
of a thousand pieces; those who might salute her within hearing gave 
a hundred, those who might salute her standing within her sight gave 
one rupee •each. Thus they included in their progress the whole city 
of Benares, twelve leagues in extent, and received a sum of eighteen 
crores. 

Having thus made the circuit of that city, they brought her to the 
centre of i^J anc> there buiB a great pavilion, and set curtains about it, 

' Beading assa. 
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and cansed her to dwell there amidst much glory and prosperity. Before 
th(i pavilion, they began to build seven great entrance gates, and a palace 
with seven storeys : much new merit was set to their account. 

Tn that same ^pavilion, Dittha-mahgalika brought forth a son. On 
his ujiine-day, [379J th<3 brahmins gathered together, and named him 
Mandavya-kiunara, the Prince of tlie Pavilion, because he \^^s born 
there. In teij months the palace was finished : from that tim« she^ 
dwelt in it, highly honoured. And Prince Mandavya grew up amid 
great rnagnifictmeo. When he was .seven or eight years old, #the best 
teachers in the length and breadth of India gathered together, and they 
taught him the three Vedas. Fr6m the age of sixteen he provided food 
for the brahmins, and sixteen thousand brahmins were fed continually ; at 
the fourth embattled gateway the alms were distributed to the brahmins. 

Now on one gr(iat day of festival they prepared a quantity of rice 
porridge, and sixteen thousand brahmins sat by the fourth embattled 
gateway and partook of this food, accompanied with fresh ghee of a golden 
yellow, a decoction of honey aiul lump sugar ; and the prince himself, bril- 
liantly adorned with jewels, with golden slippers upon hi&.feet, and 'a staff* 
of fine gold in his hainl, was walking })^)out and giving directions, Ghee 
h(jr(!, honey here.” At that time, the wise Matanga seated in his her- 
mitage in the Himalayas, turned his thoughts to see what news there 
was of Dittha-mangalika’s sou. Perceiving that he was going in the 
wrong way, htJ thought, “To-day I^will go, aiul convert the' young mi^n, 
ami 1 will teach him how to give so that th(‘, gift shall bring much 
fruit,” IJe went through the air to Lake Anotatia, and there wab*lied 
liis mouth, and so forth ; standing in the district of Manosila®, he donned 
tlui.pair of coloured garments, girt his girdle about him, piit on the 
r^igged robe, took his earthen bowl, and went through the, 6.ir, to the 
fourth gateway, wherci he alighted just by the alms-hhll, and stood on 
one side. Mandavya, looking this w’ay and that, espied him. “Where 
do you come from,” crivd he, “you ascetic, you misbegotten outcast, a 
goblin and no manl ” and he repeated the first stanza : 

[380] “ Whence comest thou, in filthy garnwintm dre,^t, ' 

A creature vile and gt)bl in-like, 1 v^ow, 

A n»be of refuse-rags acro.s.s thy breast, ^ 

* Unworthy of a gift— say, who art thou^” 

The Great Being listened, then with gentle heart addressed him injbhe 
words of the second stanza : 

“The food, O noble sir! is ready set, 

The people taste, and eat, an<l drink of it : 

You know we live on what we chance to getf 
Rise! let the low-caste churl enjoy a bit.” 

1 Adding sd, with one AiS. 

- Part of the Himalaya region. 
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Then Mandavya recited the third stanm : 

• 

“For brahmins, for my blessing, by nfy hand 
This food is got, the gift of faithful heart. 

• Away ! what boots it in my sight to stand ? 

’Tis not for such as thou: vile wretch, depart I” 


[38 Thereupon the Great Being repeated 


a stanza : 


“ They sow the seed on high ground and on low, 
Hoping for fruit, and on the marshy jdain : 
In such a faith mi this thy gifts bestow; 
Worthy recipients so thou shalt obtain.” 


Then Mandjfvya repeated a stanza : ^ 

“ I know the lanc|^ wherein 1 mean to sow, 

I’ho proper places in this world for seed, 
Brahminis highborn, that holy scri])tures know: 
These are good ground and fertile fields indeed 


^Thcn the Great Being repeated two stanzas : 

“ The pride of birth, o’erweoning self-conceit. 

Drunkenness, luitrod, ignorance, and greed,- 
Tho^o in whose hearts these vices find tlu'ir seat, — 

They all afo bad and barren fields for seed. 

• 

“The pride of birth o’erweening, self-conceit, 

Drunkenness, hatred, ignorance, and groe'd, 

1^382] Those in ^hose hearts these vices hnd no seat, 

They all are good and fertile fields for seed.” 

• •• 

•These words the Great Being repeated again and again; but the 
other grew angry, and crio^l — “The fellow prates overmuch. Where 
are my porters gone, tliat they do not oast out the churl ? ” Then he 
repeated a stanza : * 

• “ IIo Bhandakucchi, Upajjhfiya ho! 

• And whore is Upajotiya, 1 say 
IHunsli the fellow, kill the fellow, go — 

And by the throat hale the vile churl away!”* 

the men hearing his call, came uj> at a run, and saluting him, 
asked, “What are we to do, my lord?” “Did you ever see this base 
ftutcaSt?” “No, -we^did not know he had come in at all: some 

juggleji he is. doubjless, or cunning rogue.” — “Well, why do you stand 
there?” — “Whffb are we to do, my lord?” — “Why, strike the fellow’s 
mouth, break his jaw^ tear his back with rods and cudgels, punish him, 
take the wretch by the throat', knock him down, away with him out of 
this place 1 ^ But the Great Being, ere they could come at him, rose up 
in the ai”, and there poised, repeated a stanza : 

[383] “Bovilc a sage! to swallow blazing fire as much avails, 

Or bite hard iron, or dig down a mountain with your nails.” 


* The last two lines occur on p. 205 (above, p. 128). 
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Having uttered these words, the Great Being rose high in the air, 
wliile the youth and the U*ahmina gazed at the sight. 


Explaining this, the Master recited a stanza : 

spake the sage Matahga, champion of truth and right, 
Then in the air he rose aloft before the* brahmins’ sight.” 


He turned his face to the eastwards, and coming dQ,wn in a certain 
street, with intent that his footste\)S might be visible, he begged alms 
near the, eastern gate ; then, having collected^ a quantity of mixt victuals, 
he sat him down iu a certain hall and began to eat4.' But the deities of 
the city came up, finding it intolerable that this king should so speak 
as to annoy their sage. So the eldest goblin among them seized hol^ of 
Mandavya by the neck, and twisted it, and the others seized the other 
brahmins and twisted their necks. But .through pity for the Bodhisatta, 
they did not kill Mandavya : “he is his son,” thejr said, and only tormented 
him. Mandavya’s head was twisted cso that it looked backv^irds ov^r 
his shoulders ; hands and feet were stiff and stark ; his eyes were turned 
up, as though ho wore a dead man: there he ^ lay stark. The o^her 
brahmins turned round and round, drabbling spittle at the mouth. 
People went and told Dittha-mangalika, ‘‘Something has happened »to 
ydur son, my lady ! ” She made all ht^te thither, and seeing him 
cried, “ Oh, what is this ! ” and recited a stanza ; 

“ Over the shoulder twisted stands his head ; 

See how ho stretches out a helpless arm 1 
White are his eyes as though ho were quite dead: < 

0 who is it has wrought my son this haril?” » 

[384] Then the bystanders repeated a stanza, telling her about it: 

* * 

“A hermit came, in filthy garments drest, 

A creature vile and gobliii-like to see, 

With i*ol)e of refuse-rags across his^breastJ 
The man who treated thus thy son, is n^” 

^ • 

On heaHng this, she thought : “ No other has the power, the wise 
M&tanga" without doubt it must be ! But one who is stedfast, and full 
of goodwill to all creatures, will never go away and leave ayi these %olk 
to torment. Now in what direction can he have gonel” which question 
she put in the following stanza : 

“In what direction went the wise one hence? 

0 noble youths, pray answer me this thing^! 

Come let us make atonement for^fcho offence. 

Our son to life again that we may bring.” 
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The young men answered her in this manner : 

• 

“ That wise one, up into the air rose he, 

Like moon in mid-careor the fifteenth day: 

The sago, truth- consecrated, fair to see, 

Towards the east moreover bent his way.”* 

• 

• This answer given, she said, ‘‘ I will seek my husband ! ” and-bidding 
take with her pitchers of gold and cups of gold, surrounded with a com- 
pany of waiting women, she went and found the place where his footsteps 
had touched the ground ; tiiese she followed, until she came to him 
sitting upon a^seat, and eating his meal. [385] Approaching she 
saluted him, and stood still. On ^sefeing her he placed some boiled 
rice in his bowl. Dittha-m#hgalika poured water for him froui^a golden 
pitcher ; he at once^washed his hands and rinsed out his mouth. Then 
she said, “ Who has done this cruel thing to my son 1 ” re]>eating this 
stanza : 


“ Over the shoulder twisted stands his head ; 

See how he stretcl^os out a hel[)less arm ! 

White are his eyes, as though he were quite dead : 

O*who is ii has wrought my son this harm?” 

The stanzas which follow are said by the two alternately : 

“ Goblins th^*o are, whose might and power is great, 

Who follow sagos, beautiful to see : 

Choy saw thy son ill-minded, passionate, 

And they have treated thus thy sou for thee.” 

“ Then it is goblins*who this thing have done : 

Do not be wroth, O holy man, with me! 

O Brother! full of love towards my sr)n 
• ffither for refuge to thy feet I flee!” 

'‘iThen let me tell thee that my mind doth hide 
No» then nor now a thought of enmity : 

Thy son, through ff^ucicd knowledge, drunk witli pride. 

Knows not the moiining of the Vedas three.” 

“0 Brother! verily a man may find * 

All in a trice his senses quite gone blind. 

Forgive me my one error, O wise sage! 

They \fjl6 are ^^ise are never fierce in rageb” 

^ • 

[386] The Great Being, thus pacified by her, replied, “Well, T will 
give you the elixir of immortal life, to make the goblins depart*’; and he 
recited this ^tanza : 

“This fragment of my leavings take with thee, 

Let thd poor fool Mandavya eat a piece: 

Thy sJ)n shall l>e made whole, restored to thee, 

And so the eoblins shall their prey release.” 

^ These two lines occur above, p. 313 (p, 197 of this volume). 

'j. IV. 


16 
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When she lieanl the words of the Groat Being, she held out a golden 
bowl, saying, “ Give me the elixir of immortality, my lord 1 The Great 
Being dropt in it some of his rice gruel, and said, “ First put the half 
of tins into yourrfjon’s mouth ^ the rest mix with water in a vessel, and 
put it in the mo\iths of the other brahmins : they shall all bo made 
whole.’^' Then he arose and departed to Himalaya. She carried off 
the pitcher upon her head, crying, “ I have the elixir of immortality ! ” 
Arrived at the house, she first put some o^it in her son’s mouth. The 
(sroblin fled away ; the king got up, and brushed off the dust, asking, 
“Wliat is this, mother — “You know well enough ^h at you have 
done; now sec the miserable {flight of your dolesmen!” When he 
looked at them, he was filled with remorfli?. [387] Then his mother 
said, “ Mandavya, my dear son, you are a fool, aivl you do not know 
how to give so that the gift may bear fruit. Such as .these are not fit 
for your bounty, but only such as are like tlie wise Matanga. Hence- 
forward give nothing to evil men like these, but give to the virtuous.” 
'Phen she said : — 

“ Thou art a fool, Mandavya, small of wit, 

Not knowing when to do good deeds is fit: 

Tliou givost to those whoso sinfulness is great, 

To evildoers and intemperate. 

“ Garments of skin, a mass of shaggy hair. 

Mouth like an ancient well with grass o’orgrowp 
And see what ragged clouts the creatures wear! 

But fools are saved not by such things alone. 

“When passion, hate, and ignorance, afar from men are driven, 

Give to such calm and holy men: much fruit for this is given.” 

. “Therefore from this time forward give not to wicked men like 
this ; but wdioso in this world lias reached the eight Attainments, righteous 
ascetics and brahmins who have gained the Five Traui^oendont Faculties, 
Pacceka Buddhas, to these give your gifts. Gome my son, let me give 
these our servants the ebxir of immortality, [388] and make them whole.” ^ 
So saying, she had the leavings of the rice gruel taken, and put in a 
pitcher of water, and sprinkled over the mouths of the sixteen thousand 
brahmins. Kach one got up, and brushed off the dust. , ^ 

Then these brahmins, having been made to taste ihe leavings of a 
Candala, were put out of caste by the other brahmins. In shame they 
departed from Benares, and went to the kingdom of Mejjha, where ^hey 
lived with the king of that country. But Mandavya remained where 
he was. 

At that time there was a brahmin named Jatiuiauta, one of the 
religious, who lived hard by the city of Vettavatl on the banks of the 
river of that name; and he was a man mightily proud bf his birth. The 
Great Being went thither, resolved to humble the man’s pride ; and he 
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made his abode near him, but further up-stream. One day, having 
nibbled at a tooth-stick*, he let it fall into tfie river, resolving that it 
should gej entangled in Jatiinanta's knot of hair. Accordingly, as he 
was washing in the water, the stick became entangled in his hair. 
“^Curse the brute ! ** said he, whbn he saw it, “ where has this come 
from, viith a pest ! I v^ill enquire.^’ He proceeded up stream, and 
finding the Great Being, asked him, “What caste are you of?’^ — “T 
am a Candala.** — “Did you^drop a tooth-stick into the river?’’ — “Yes, 
I did.” — “You brute! curse yon, vile outcast, a murrain on you, don’t 
stay here, but ^o further down stream.” But even when he went to 
live down stream, the tooth-sticks he dropt floated against the current, 
and stuck in Jatimanta’s ifSiir. “Curse you!” quoth he, “if •}'Ou stay 
here, in seven days^our head shall burst into seven pieces ! ” The Grt^Jit 
Being thought, “ If I allow inyscdf to be angry with the man, I shall not 
be peeping my virtue ; hut I will find a way to break down his pride.” 
Oh the seventh day, he prevented the sunrise. All the world was put 
out: they came to the ascetic Jnptimaiita, and asked, “ Is it you, Sir, who 
prevent the sun* from ri|;ing?” Tie said, “That is no doing of mine; 
Uut there^is a Candala living by riverside, and his doing it must b{\” 
Then the people came to the Great Being, and aske‘d him, “ Is it you, Sir, 
who keep the sun fron^ising?” [389] “Yes, friends,” said he. “ Why?” 
they asked. ^“The ascetic who is yqjy' favourite revih's me, an innocent 
mifn ; when he comes and falls at my feet to ask for mercy, then I will 
let the sun go.” They went ^ind dragg<id him along, and cast him down 
before the Great Being’s feet, and tried to appease him, saying, “ Sir, 
^ray let the sun go.” -But he said, “1 cannot let him go; if I do so, 
this man’s head will burst into seven pieces.” Tbcsy said, “ Then, Sir, 
what art) to do?” “Bring me a lump of clay.” They brought it. 
“N<fw place it upon the head of this ascetic, and lot the ascetic down 
into the water.” After making these arrangernonts, lie let the sun rise. 
No sooner was the sun set^free*, the lump of clay split in seven, and the 
ascetic plunged under the water. Having thus humbled him, the Great 
Being* pondered : ‘^WheVe «now are those sixteen thousand brahmins ? ” 
He penceivec^they with the king of Mejjha, and resolved to humble 
them ; by his supernatural power he alighted in the neighbourhood of the 
city, and bowl in hand tramped the city seeking alms. Wlien the 
braBmins descried him, they said, “ Let him stay here but a couple of 
days, and he will leave us without a refuge!” In all haste they went 
to the kkig, crying, #0 mighty king, here is a juggler and mountebank 
come; take him ^irisoner ! ” The king was ready enough. The Great 
Being, w^th Jiis mess of mixt victuals, was sitting beside a wall, on a 

^ The Indians use f 6brous stick for cleansing the teeth. 

•*^Taking pahata- as used toxjpahina- . 
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jench, and eating. There, as he was busy partaking of the food, the king’s 
messengers found him, and striking him with a sword, killed him. After 
his death, he was born in the Brahma world. It is said that in this birth 
the Bodhisatta was a ‘mongoose-tamer, and in tliis servile occupation was 
put to death. The deities were angry, *and poured down upon the whole 
kingdoiii of Mejjha a torrent of hot ashes, and^ wiped it out froir among 
kingdoms. Therefore it is said : 

So the whole nation was destroyed of*Mejjha, as they say, 

For glorious Matahga’s death, the kingdom swept away.” 


[390] JVhen the Master had ended this discourse, he said: “It is not now 
the first tinio that Udena has abused religious luon, but he did the same before.” 
Then he identihed the Birth; “At that time, Udena w<‘us Mandavya, and I 
juyself was tlie wise Matahga.” • 
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• • Eiiery good (hied This story the Master told while dwelling in Jeta- 
vawa., about two fellow- priests of the reverend Maha-kassapa, who lived happily 
together. This pair, we are told, were most friendly, and had share for share in 
all things with the utmost fairness: even when they 'walked for alms, together 
they went out and together came in, nor could they endure to be apaVt. In the 
Hall of Truth sat the Brethren, praising their friendshii), when tthe Master 
cau^) in, and asked what they talked of as they sat there. They Md Wm ; and 
ho replied, “Their friendship in one existence. Brethren, is noSihing to wondtSr at; 
ftjr wise men of old kept friendliness unbroken throughout three or four dift’erent 
existences.” So saying, he told them a story of the ptist. 


Once upon a time, in the realm of AvaiTti, ’and* lihe city of XJyeni, 
reigned a great king named King Avanti. th8.t ^timb, a Candala 
village lay Outside Ujjeni, and there the Great Bcuipg was born. Another 
person was born the son of his mother's sister. The one of these two was 
named Citta, and the other Sambhuta. ^ ^ 

These two when they grew uj), having learnt what is called the art of 
sweeping in the Oandala breed, thought one day they would go Sind show 
off this art at the city gate. So one of them showed off at the north gate, 
and one at the east. Now in this city were two women ^wisetin the omens 


^ Taking komJa- to be the same as kumlu’ 
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of sight, the one a merchant’s daughter and tlm other a chaplain’s. These 
went forth to make merry in the park, having Ordered food to be brought 
hard and |oft, garlands and perfumes ; and it so happened tliat om^ wont 
out by the northern gate and one the eastern. Seeing the two young 
Candalas showing their art, the girls asked “Who are tliese? ” Oandalas, 
they wete informed. “Tljis is an evil omen to see!” they said, ['^'Ol] and 
after Vashing their eyes with perfumed water, they returned back. Then 
the multitude cried, “0 vil^ outcasts, you have made us lose food and 
strong drink which would have cost us nothing I” They belabourtHl the 
two kinsmen, and did them much misery and mischief. WIj^uj tln^y 
recovered their senses, u]) they got •and joined company, and told each 
the other what woe had befifllen him, weeping and wailing, and wondering 
what to do now. <^‘A11 this misery has come upon us,” they thought, 
because of our birth. We shall never be able to play the part of Candalas ; 
let^ us conceal our birth, and go to Takkasila in the disguise of young 
brahmins, and study there.” Having made this dc^cision, tln^y went thither, 
and followed their studii's in the»hiw under a far-famed master. A rumour 
was blown abroad over .India, that two young Candalas were stud(mts, 
And had#coucealed their birth. The wise Citta was successful in his 
studies, but Sambhfxta not so. 

One day a villager* invited the teacher, intending to offer food to the 
brahmins, it happened that rain fell in the night, and flooded all 

th^ hollows in the road. Early in the morning the teacher summoned 
wise Citta, and said, “My lad, I cannot go, do you go with the young men*, 
an<f pronounce a blessing, eat what you get for yourself and bring home 
what there is for mc.’^ Accordingly he took the young brahmins, and 
went. While the young men bathed, and rinsed their mouths, the people 
prepared rfce porridge, which they set ready for them, saying, “Lgt it 
cool?’ Before it was cool, the young men came and sat down. The people 
gave them the water of offering, and set the bowls in front of them. 
Sanabhuta’s wits were sojiewhat muddled, and imagining it to be cool, 
took up a ball of the rice and put it in his mouth, but it burnt him like a 
fed-hot ball of *In® his pain he forgot his part altogether, and 

glancing at yise Citta, he said, in the Candala dialect, “Hot, aint it?” 
[392] The other forgot himself too, and answered in their* manner of 
speech, “Spit it out, spit it out.” At this the young men looked at each 
othSr, and i^id, “What kind of language is this?” Wise Citta pronounced 
a blessing. 

Wheif the young rfnen came home, they gathered in little knots and sat 
here and* there discussing the words used. Finding that it was the dialect 
of the C^d^as, they cried out on them, “ 0 vile outcasts ! you have been 
tricking us all this while, an# pretending to be brahmins! ” And they beat 
tbeu(^both. • One good man drove them out, saying, “ Away ! the blot’s in 
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tho blood. Bo off! Go somewhere and become ascetics,” The young 
brahmins told thoir teachd: tjiat these two were Candalas. 

The pair went out into the woods, and there took up the t^scetic life, 
and after no long time died, and were born again as the young of a doe on 
the banks of the Neranjara. Prom tl>e time of their birth they always 
went about together. One day, when they had^fed, a hunter espfed them 
under a tree ruminating and cuddling together, very happy, head to*’head, 
nozzle to nozzle, horn to horn. He cast a^ javelin at them, and killed 
them both by one blow. 

After this they were born as the young of an osprey^ on the bank of 
Nevbudda. There too, when they •grew up, after feeding they would 
cuddle togt^ther, head to head and beak to beafe. A bird snarer saw them, 
caught them together, and killed them both. 

Next the wise (htta was born at Kosambi, as a chaplai«’s son ; the wise 
Sambhuta was born as tlie son of the king of Uttarapancala. From th^eir 
name days they could remember their former births. But Sambhuta was 
not able to remember all without breaksi and all he could remember was 
the fourth or Caudal a biith ; Citta however remembered all four la due 
order. When Citta was sixteen years-old, he went away and l^ecame at* 
ascetic in Himalaya, [393] and developed the Faculty of the religious 
ecstasy, and dwelt in the bliss of ecstatic trance, ^^ise Sambhiita after ^his 
father’s death had the Umbrella spread over him, and on the very day of 
the umbrella ceremony, in tlie midst of a great concourse, made a cete- 
mOnial hymn, and utteiHal two stanzas iii aspijaiion. When they heard this, 
the royal wives and the musicians all chanted them, saying, “Our kihg’s 
own coronation hymn!” and in course of time all the citizens sang it, ab 
the. hymn which thoir king loved. Wi.se. Citta, in his dwelling place in 
Himalaya, wondered whether his brother Sambhuta had aiKitinied the 
Umbrella, or not. Perceiving that he had, he thought, shall nev^ be 
able to instruct a young ruler ; but when he is old, I will visit him, and 
persuade him tt) be an arscetic.” For fifty years he went n6t, and by Ibhat 
time the king was increased with sons and daughters; then by his super- 
natural power, he went, and alighted in the park, sat down <Ai th6 
seat of ceremony like an image of gold. Just then a^lad w|S picking up 
sticks, and cis he did so he sang that hymn. Wise Citta called him to 
approach ; he came up with an obeisance, and wait^. Citta said to him, 
“ Since early morning you have been singing that hymn ; do you kno^ no 
other 1” — “Oh yes, sir, I know many more, but these are the verses the 
king loves, that is why 1 sing no others,” — “ Is th^re any one^who can 
sing a refrain to the king’s hymn?” — “ No, Sir.” — “ Could you 1 “ Yes, 

if 1 am taught one.” — “Well, when the king chants these two verses, 
you sing this by way of a third,” and he rected a hynfn, ^^Now,” said 
ho, “go and sing this before tlm king, and the king will be pleased with 
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you, and make much of you for it.” The lad went to his moth*er qufckly, 
and got himself drest up spick and span ; then the king’s door, and sent 
in word that a lad would sing him a refrain to his hymn. The king said, 
‘‘Let him approach.” When the lad had come in, and ^saluted him, quoth 
the king, “They say you will sing an answering refrain to my hymn 
[S 94 ] “yes, iny lord,” said he, “bring in the whole court to hear.” As 
soon as the court had assembled, the lad said, “ Sing your hymn, my lord, 
and I will answer with mine.” The king repeated a pair of stanzas : 

“ Every good deed beiirs fruit or soon or late, 
lio deed without result, and nothing vain : 

I see Sambhfita mighty gj^own and great. 

Thus do his virtues bear him fruit again. 

“Every ^od deed bears fruit or soon or late, 

No debd without result, and nothing vain. 

Wh3 knows if Citta also may be great, 

And like myself, his heart have brouglit him gain?” 

At the end of this hymn, the lad chanted the third stanza : 

“ Every good deed beafs fruit or soon or late, 

Nl> deed \dthout result, and nothing vain. 

Behold, my lord, see Citta at thy gate, 

And like thyself, hisliciirt has brought him gain.” 

•On hearing this the king repeated the fourth stanza : 

“Then art thou Citta, or the talc didst hear 
• From him, or did some^bther make thee kimw? 

Thy liymii is very sweet: T have no fear; 

A village and a« bounty^ I bestow.” 

[395] Then the lad repeated the fifth stanza : 

• “ I am not Cittfi, but T hoard the thing. 

It was a sage laid on me this command — 

Co and recite an answer to the king. 

Ana bo rewarded by his grateful hand.” 

Rearing this, the king thought, “It must be my brother Citta; now 
ril go and see him”; thei^hc laid his bidding upbn his men in the words 

of these two stanzas : 

• * 

“ Come, yoke royal •chariots, so finely wrought and made : 

^ird ui| withigirths the elephants, in necklets bright arrayed. 

“ Beat drums for joy, and let the conchs be blown, 

Prepare the swiftest chariots I own : 

For to that hermitage 1 will away, 

*To see the sage that sits within, this day.” 

So hefcspoke ; thej;^ mounting his fine chariot, he went swiftly to the 
park gat^. Ther# he checked his chariot, and approached wise Citta with 

1 Lit, a hundred^ (pieces of amney): or (with the scholiast) ‘A hundred villages I 
do bestow.’ 
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an oCeisance, and ftat down on one side ; greatly pleased, he recited the 
eighth stanzji : » 

“A precious hymn it was I sang so sweet 

Whije thronging multitudes around me pressed; 

For now this holy sage I oon^c to greet 

And all is joy and gladne^ss in my breast.” 

[311GJ liappy from the instant he saw wise (Jitta, he gave all necessary 
directions, bidding pr()paro a. seat for his brother, and repeated the ninth 
Htanm : 

‘*Acoe}>t a seat, and for your feet fresh water: it is right 
To offer gifts of food to gi^sts: accept, as we invitS.” 

After this sweet invitation, the king rep^ited another stanza, offering 
him the half of his kingdom : 

“ Let them make glad the place where thoii shalt dvjpll, 

Ijot throngs of waiting women wait on thee; 

0 let mo show thcc that I love thee well, 

And let us both kings here together be.” 

When he had heard these words, wisi^ Citta discoursed to him »in six 
stanzas : 

“ Seeing the fruit of evil deeds, 0 king, 

Seeing what profit deeds of gootlnoss bring, 

1 fain would exercise stern self-control, i 
Sons, wealth, and cattle cannot charm my soul. 

“Ten decades has this mortal lile, which each to each succeed: 

This limit reached, man withers fast like to a broken reed. 

• “Thou what is pleasure, what is love, wealth-hunting what to me? • 

What sons and daughters ? know, O king, from fetters I am free. 

“For this is true, I know it well- death will not pass me byi 

• And what is love, or what is wefilth, when you must come Jo die? 

[S97]“The lowest race that go upon two feet 

Arc the Oandfilas, meanest men on earth, 

When all our deeds were ripe, as guerdon meet 
We both iis young Candaliwi had our birth. 

“Oandalas in Avanti land, deer by Neranjarif, 

Ospreys by the Nerbudda, now brahmin and Khattiya.” 

» * ^ 

[398] Having thus made clear his mean births in time p^st, heie also 
in this birtli, he declared the impermanency of tilings creifted, and recited 
four stanzas to arouse an effort : 

“ Life is but short, and death the end must be : 

The aged have no hiding where to flee. 

Then, O Pancala, what 1 bid thee, do: ^ 

All deeds which grow to misery, eschew. • 

“ Life is but short, and death the end must be : 

The aged have no hiding where to flee. 

Then, 0 Pancala, what 1 bid th«e, do: 

All deeds whose fruit is misery, eschew. 
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Life is but short, and death the end must be : 

The aged have no hiding where fa dee. 

Then, O Pahcala, what I bid tlfee, do: 

All deeds that are with passion stained, eschew. 

“Life is but short, and death the end must* bo: 

Old age will sap our»strength, we tiannot floe. 

Then, 0 J'ancala, what I bid*thee, do: 

All deeds tlmt lead to lowest hell, eschew.” 

[399] The king rejoiced the Gr(‘.at lining spoke and repeated three 
stanzas ; 

“'1%‘iie is that word, O Hro^ier! which you say, 

You like a h(dy sain# your words dictate: 

But my desir%i are hard to cfist away, 

By such as T am; they are very great. 

“As elephants deep sunken in the mire 

•Cannot climb out, although they sec the land: 

So, sunken in the slough of strong desire 
Upon the Brethren’s Path 1 cannot stand. 

“As father or as mother would their son 
Admonish, good *and happy how to grow : 

Admonish ^ne how happiness is won, 

And tell me by wl^ch way T ought to go.” 

•Then the Great Being said to him : 

“0 lord men! thou canst i\ot oast away 

These passions whicli»#,re common to mankind: 

Lot not thy people unjust taxes pay, 

Equal and righteous ruling let them find. 

'Send messengers to north, south, east, and west 
The brahmins and ascetics to invite: 

Provide them food and drink, a place to rest, 

Clothes, and all else tliat may bo requisite, 

im “ Give thou the food and drink which satisfies 
{Ifhges and holy brahmins, full of faith: 

Who gives and rules as well as in him lies 
Will go to heaven all blameless after death. 

• ^ 

“But if, surrounded by thy womankind 

Thou feel thy 2 )«-ssion and desire too strong. 

This verse of poetry then bear in mind 
A^d*sing if in the midst of all the throng: 

“ ITo root tcj shelter Irom the sky, amid the dogs he lay, , 

His mother nur^pd him as she walked: but he’s a king to-day.” 

Such was the Great Being^s advice. Then he said, “ J have given you 
my counsel.* And now do you become an ascetic or not, as you think fit; 
but I will follow up the result of my own deeds.” Then he rose up in the 
air, and fhook oflPthe dust of his feet over him, and departed to Himalaya. 
[401] And the king saw it, and was greatly moved; and relinquishing his 
kingdom to ^is eldest son, 3^ called out his army, and set his face in the 
direcjtion of Himalaya. When the Great Being heard of his coming, he 
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• • • 

went with hiw attendant sages and received him, and ordained him to the 
holy life, and taught him«tl\e means of inducing mystic ecstasy. He de- 
veloped the Faculty of mystical meditation. Thus these two together 
became destined f#r Brahma’s world. 


When the Master liad ended his discourse, ho uaid : “Thus, BretlS*en, wise 
men of old continued tirm friends through the course of three or four existences.” 
Then he identified the Birth : “ At that time i^ianda was the wise Sambhfita, 
and I myself was the wise Citta.” 


No. 499. 

SIVI-JATAm*. 


tfiere he ani/ humayiy’ etc. — This story the Master told while c^welluig ai 
Jetavaiia, about the gift incomparable, ’fhe circiimstances have been fully told 
in Book Vlll. under the Sovlra Birth But here the king, on the seventh d^ay, 
gave all the requisites and asked for thanks ; but ^the Master went away 
without thanking him. After breakfast the king went to the monastery, and 
said, “Why did you return no thank*,* Sir ? ” The Master said, ‘“The people 
were unjuirificd, your majesty.” He went (»n to declare the Law, reciting tiie 
stanza tliat begins “To heaven the avaricious sl^ll not go^.” The king, pleased 
at heart, did reverence to the Tathagata by presenting an outer robe of the SSivi 
country, worth a thousand ]uoces of money; then ho returned to the city. I 
Next day they were talking of it in the Hall of* Truth: “Sirs, the king 
of Kosala gave the gift incom parable : and, not content with that,*when the 
Dasabala had discoursed to him, the king gave him a Sivi garment worth a 
tiioiUjaiid pieces! How insatiate the king is in giving, sip’O enotighl” The 
Miister came in, and asked what they talked of as they sat there : they told fiim. 
Ha siiid, “Brothers, things external are acceptable, true: but wise men of old, 
who gave gifts till all India rang again with the fame of it, each day distributing 
as much as six hundixjd tSiousand pieces, were unsatisfied with external gii^; 
and, remembering the proverb, Give what you i)rizo and love will arise, they 
even pulled out their eyes and gave to those that askqd.” With these wox^s, h^ 
told a story of the past. * 


Once upon a time, when the mighty King SivT reigned in the city 
of Aritthapura in the kingdom of Sivi, the Great Being was born as^is 
son. They called his name Prince Sivi. Wlien he grew up, he went 

^ See Avadana pataka, iv. 4 (34), and the note on p. qf Peer’s franslation 
(Mus^e Guimet); Jdtaka M did no. 2, Qihi Jdtaka: Cariya^pifaka no. 9ivirdJa^C» 
Milinda-panha, iv. i. 42 (p. 179 of the translation). 

* This is the Aditta jdtaka^ No. 424 (iii. 280 of thfc translation^ 

^ Dhamimpaday 177. 
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to Takkasilu and studied there ; [402] then^ returning, he proved his 
knowledge to his father the king, and by Jiiifl was made viceroy. At 
his father^ death he became king himself, and, forsaking the ways of 
evil, he kept the Ten Royal Virtues and ruled in vighteonsness. He 
caused six, alms-halls to be build^d, at the four gates, in the midst of 
the cityf and at his own ^oor. He was munificent in distributing each 
day Ax hundred thousand pieces of money. On the eighth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth days he nevej’ missed visiting the alms-halls to see the 
distribution made. 

Once on tho^ay of the full moon, the state umbrella had been uplifted 
early in the morning, and he sat oi#the royal throne thinking over the 
gifts he had given. Thouglft he to himself, “ Of all outside things there is 
nothing I have nof^given ; but this kind of giving does not content me. 
T want to giv<^ something which is a part of myself. Well, this day 
wljpn I go to the alms-hall, I vow that if any one ask not something 
outside me, but name what is part of myself, — if he should mention my 
very heart, I will cut open my breast with a spear, and as though I were 
drawing up a wftter-lily,^talk and all, from a calm lake, I will pull forth 
rtiy heart dripping with blood-clots and give it him : if he should name 
the flesh of my body, I will cut the flesh off my body and give it, as 
though I were graving with a graving tool : let him name my blood, I 
will give hiin my blood, dropping it^in his mouth or filling a bowl with 
itf or again, if one say, T canH get my household work done, come and 
do me a slave’s part at hom^^ then I will leave my royal dress and stand 
witJhout, proclaiming myself a slave, and slavii’a work I will do : should 
any men demand my eyes, 1 will tear out my eyes and give tlnun, as 
one might take out the pith of a palm-tree.” Tims he thought witliin 
him : • 

“If there be any human gift that 1 have never made, 

Be it my eyes. I’ll give it now, all firm and unafraid.” 

» 

Then he bathed himself with sixteen pitchers of perfumed water, and 
Adoriied him in all )iis • magnificence, and after a meal of choice food he 
mounted upon an, elephant richly caparisoned [403] and went to the 
alms- hall. * 

Sakka, perceiving ^is resolution, thought, “King Sivi has determined 
to give his eyes to any chance comer who may ask. Will you be able to 
do it, or no 1 ” He determined to try him ; and, in the form of a brahmin 
old and blind, he posted himself on a high place, and when the king 
came to^his alms-hall he stretched out his hand and stood crying, “Long 
live the kinj; ! ” Then the king drove his elephant towards him, and 
said, “What do^ you say, jibrahmin 1 ” Sakka said to him, “O great 
king^! in ell the inhabited world there is no spot where the fame of 
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your munificent heart has^not sounded. I am blind, and you have two 
oyes,’^ Then he repoaterf the Erst stanza, asking for an eye: 

“To ask ail eye the old man comes from far, for I have none: 

0 give mo ofie of yours, T pray, then we shall each have one.” 

When the Great Being heard this, thought he, “ Why that is ju ;t 
what I was thinking in my palace before I Ciune ! What a fine! chance ! 
My heart's desire will be fulfilled to-day ; I shall give a gift which no 
man ever gave yet.” And he recited the secJbnd stanza : 

“ Who taught thco hitherward to wend thy way, 

O mendicant, and for an eye to pray? 

The chiefest portion of a man is this, 

And hard for men to part with, so they say.” 

(The succeeding stanzas are to b(^ road two and two, as may easily be 
seen.) 

“Sujampati among the gods, the same 
Here among men called Maghava by name, 

[404] Ho taught mo hitherwa^rd to wend my way, 

Begging, and for an eye to urge my claim. 

“Tis the all-chiofest gift for which I prayb 
Give mo an eye! 0 do not say mo nay! 

Give me an eye, that chiefest gift of gifts, 

So hard for men to part with, as they say!” 

“The wish that brought thee hitlicrward, the wish that did arise 
Within thee, bo that wish fulfillki. Here, brahmin, take 'my eyes 

' * “ One eye thou didst request of me : behold, I give thee two ! 

* (Jo with good sight, in all the peoiHe's view; 

So be thy wish fulfilled and now come true.” , 

.So much the king said. But, thinking it not meet that ne should 
i:oot out his eyes and bestow them there and then, he brought t^lib brahmin 
indoors with him, and sitting on the royal throne, sftit for a surgeon 
named Sivaka. “ Take out my eye,” he then said. 

Now all the city r^ng with the news, that the king ‘Wished to ^ear 
out his eyes and give them to a brahmin. Then the commander-in-chief, 
and all the other officials, and those beloved of ^the king, gathered together 
from city and harem, and recited three stanzas, that they might tu|*n the 
king from his purpose : 

“ O do not give thine eye, my lord ; desert us not, 0 king ! 

Give money, pearls and coral give, and many a precious thing: 

“Give thorobreds caparisoned, forth be the chariots rolled, 

0 king, drive up the elephants all fine with cloth of gold ; 

[406] “These give, O king! that we may all preserve thee safb and sound, 

Thy faithful people, with our cars and chariots ranged around.'^ 


1 Vanibbako in line 3 fieema to bo written by ditt<1grsphy, 8ome genitive would be 
looked for, and Fausb/iU’s vanibhino may be right; the form occurs in Ui."8I2. 4 (Fali). 
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Hereupon the king recited three stanzas : 

‘‘ The soul which, having sworn to give, i% tlfon unfaithful found, 
Puts^his own neck within a snare low hidden on the ground. 

‘‘The soul which, having sworn to give, is then unffuthful found. 

More sinful is than sin, and he to Yaina’s house ^ is bound. 

Unasked give nothing ; neither give the thing he asketh not, ** 

,This therefore which ^he brahmin asks, I give it on the spot.” 

Then the courtiers asked^“ What do you desire in giving your eyes?” 
repeating a stanza : 

“Lif(^ beauty, joy, or strength— what is the x)rizo, 

0 king, which motive for^otr deed supplies? 

Why should^ the king of Sivi-land supreme 
For the next W'orkPs sake thus give up liis eyes?” 

[406] The king answered them in a stanza: 

“Tn giving thus, not glory is my goal, 

Not sons, not wealth, or kingdoms to control; 

This is the good old w^ay of holy men ; 

Of giving gifts enaftnoured is my soul. ”2 

• . 

^ To the Great Being’i? wonls the courtiers answered nothing; so the 
Great B(#ng addressed Sivaka the surgeon in a stanza : 

“A friend and comrade, Sivaka, art thou: 

Do as I <)id thee— thou hast skill enow— 

^ Take* out my eyes^ for this is my desire, 

And in the beggar’s hands bestow them now.” 

But Sivaka said, “ Bethink you, my lord! to give one’s oy(‘.s is no liglit 
tjjiing.” — “ Sivaka, I have considered ; [407] don’t delay, nor talk too 
much in ijjy presence.” • Tlien he thought, “It is not fitting that a skilful 
surgeon Ij^ke me should pierce a king’s eyes witli the lancet,” so 'lie 
pounded a dumber of simples, rubbed a blue lotus with the powder, v*nd 
brusTied it over the right eye : round rolled the eye, and there was great 
paim “Reflect, my king, I can make it all right.” — “Go on, friend, no 
delay, please.” Again he^ubbed in the powder, ihid brushed it over the 
eye : the eye started from the socket, the pain was worse than before. 
‘^Rerfect, my king,«l«can sttll restore it.” — “ Be quick with the job 1 ” A 
third ffime h| smea»red a sharper powder, and applied it : by the drug’s 
power round went th^eye, out it came from the socket, and huhg dangling 
at the end of the tendon. “ Reflect, my king, 1 can yet restore it again.” 
— ‘^Be qui^.” The pain was extreme, blood was trickling, the king’s 

1 The scholiast explains this to mean Hell. 

® The scholiast ^Ids: ‘The supreme Buddha, while explaining the Cariya-pifaka 
to Saripufta, Captain of the Faith, to make clear the saying that omniscience was 
dearer eveg# tl^m both eyes,’ quoted two lines from the Cariya-pifaka, p. 7S, If — 17, 
beginning na me deem , . . • 

s Beadingvfaddka ivam as two words. 
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garments were stained with the blood. The king^s women and the 
courtiers fell at his feet, ^r^ing, “ My lord, do not sacrifice your eyes ! 
loudly they wept and wailed. The king endured the pain, and^aid, “ My 
friend, be quick.^'« ‘‘Very well, my lord,*’ said the physician; and with 
his left hand grasping the eyeball took a knife in his right, and severing 
the tendon, laid the eye in the Great Being’s hand*. He, gazingtwith his 
left eye at the right and enduring the pain, said, “Brahmin, come'nere.” 
When the brahmin came near, he went on-^-^Tlic eye of omniscience is 
dearer than this eye a Inindred fold, aye a thousand fold : there you have 
my reason for this action,” and he gave it to the brahmin, who raised it 
and placed it in his own eye socket.* There it remained fixt by his power 
like a blue lotus in bloom. When the Great? Being with his left eye saw 
that eye in his head, he cried — “ Ah, how good is thistmy gift of an eye ! ” 
[408] and thrilled straightway with the joy that had ariseii within him, he 
gave the otluir eye also. Sakka placed this also in the j)lace of his own 
eye, and departed from the king’s palace, and then froni the city, with the 
gaze of the multitude upon him, and wen^. away to the world of gods. 

4 

I 

The Master, explaining this, re|)oatod astjinza and a half : 

“So Sivi s])urrod on Slvaka, and he fulfilled his mind. 

Ho drew the king’s eyes out, and to the brahmin these consigned: 

And now the brahmin had the eyes, and now tlfe king was blind.” 

. — 

In a short while the king’s eyes began to grow; as they grew, and 
before they reached tlie top of the holes, lump of flesh rose up inside 
like a ball of wool, filling the cavity ; they were like a doll’s eyes, but th(>! 
pain ceased. The Great Being remained in the palace a few da^a. Then 
he thought, “What has a blind man to do with rulingl I will J^and over 
my <l<ingdoni to the courtiers, and go into my park, and ^ecom4 an ascetic, 
and live as a holy man.” He summoned his courtiers, and told them 
what he intended to do. “One man,” said he, “shall b^e with mq^ to 
wash my face, and so forth, and to do all that is proper, and you must 
fasten a cord to guide me to the retiring places.” Then calling for his 
charioteer, he bade him prepare the chariot.*^ SutHke courtiers would 
not allow him to go in the chaiiot; they brought him^oul in a golden 
litter, and set him down by the lake side, and tl^en, guarding him all 
around, returned. The king sat in the Utter thinking of his gift. 

At that moment Sakka’s throne became hot ; and he poUtdering per- 
ceived the reason, “ I will offer the king a boon,” thought he, “ and make 
his eye well again.” So to that place he came ; and n<jt far off^from the 
Great Being, he walked up and down, up and down. 

^ This scene appears to be represented on the Stifiia of Bharhui : see Ounningliamt 
Plate XLvni. 2. 
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To explain this the Master recited those stanzas : 

‘‘A few days past; the eyes began to he^d, ^ud sound to api^car; 

The^ fostering king of Sivi then sent for his charioteer. 

[409] Prepare the chariot, charioteer; to me then niake*it known: 

I go to park and wood and lg,ke with lilies overgrown.’ 

“H#. sat him in a litter by the waterside, and hero 

^Sujampati, the king ©f gods, great Sakka, did appear.” 

“Who is that r’ cried the Great Being, when he heard the sound of 
the footsteps. Sakka repeated a stanza : 

“Sakka, the king of gods, am I ; to visit thee I came: 

Choose thou a boon, 0 royal sage^ ^hato’er thy wish may name.” 

The king replied with aifother stanza : 

“Wealth, strengtl?, and treasure without end, these T have left behind: 

0 Sakka, detith and nothing more I want: for J am blind.” 

•Then Sakka said, “ Do you ask death, Kiiig Sivi, because you wish to 
die, or because you are blind'!” — “Because I am blind, my lord.” — “The 
gift isi^not everything in itself, ^our majesty, it is given with an eye to 
the future. Yet there im a motive relating to this visible world. Now 
you were^asked for one eye, and ^ave two; make an Act of Truth about 
it.’^ Then he began a stanza : 

“0 warrior, lord of Bipod kind, declare the thing that’s true: 

If you tiie truth declare, your ey%#jhall be restored to you.” 

On hearing this, the Great Being replied, “ If you wish to give me An 
oye^ Sakka, do not try any other means, but let my eye be restored as a 
Consequence of rny gift.” . Sakka said, “ Though they call me Sakka, king 
of the go^s, your majesty, yet J cannot give an eye to any one else ; but 
by the frffij of the gift by thee given, and by nothing else, your eye shall 
be restored to yofl.” Then the other repealed a stanza, maintaining that 
his gift was well given : 

[4ld5“ Whatev^ sort, whatever kind of suitor shall tdraw near, 

Whoever comes to Jfek of me, ho to my lieart is dear : 

If these my solemn words be true, now let my eye ajipear!” 

E'^n as he ufteTed the words, one of his eyes grew up in the socket. 
Then he repemtet a couple of stanzas to restore the other : 

“A brahmin came to visit me, one of my eyes to crave: 

Unto that brahmin mendicant the pair of them I gave. 

“ A gr&iter joy and more delight that action did afford. 

If these my solemn words be true, be the other eye restored!” 

On the instant appeared his second eye. But these eyes of his were 
neither natural nor divine. An eye given by Sakka as the brahmin, 
cannot natural, we knov^; on the other hand, a divine eve cannot be 
prothiced in anything that is injured, [4:11] But these eyes are called the 
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eyes of Truth Absolute and Perfect. At the time when they came into 
existence, the whole royal Vetinue by Sakka’s power was assembled ; and 
Sakka standing in the midst of the throng, uttered praise in a couple of 
stanzas : , 

“ 0 fostering King of Sivi land, those holy hymns of thine 
H^vo gained for thee as bounty free this pair of eyes divine.^^ 

Through rock and wall, o’er hill and dale, ^whatever bar may bc^ 

A hundred leagues on every side those eyes of thine shall see.” 

Having uttered these stanzas, poised in^the air before the multitude, 
with a last counsel to the Great Being that he should be vigilant, Sakka 
returned to the world of gods. And the Great Being, sifrrounded by his 
retinue, went back in great })ornp to the city, and entered the palace called 
Candaka* the Peacock’s Eye. The news that he had got his eyes again 
8[)r(^ad abroad all through the Kingdom of Sivi. All the people gathered 
together to see him, with gifts in their hands. “Now all 'this multitude is 
come together,” thought the Great Being, “I shall pmise my gift that I 
gave.” He caused a great pavilion to be put up at the palace gate, where 
he seated himself upon the royal th rone, ** with the white umbrella jSpread 
above him. Then the drum was sent beating alA)ut the city, to collect all 
the trade guilds*. Then he said, “0 people of Sivi I now you hs^/e beheld 
these divine eyes, never eat food without giving something away!” ancj he 
repeated four stanzas, declaring the Law ; 

“Who, if he’s asked to*j|^ivc, would answer no, 

Although it be his best and choicest prize? 

People of Sivi thronged in concourse, ho ! 

Como hither, see the gift of*God, my eyes! 

[412]“ Through rock and wall, o’er hill an<l dale, whatever bar may be, 

A hundred leagues on every side these ey68 oT mine can seg» 

“ Self-sacrifice in all men mortal living. 

Of all thing.s is most fine: 

I sacrificed a mortal eye; and giving, 

Kecoived an eye divine. 

“ See, people ! see, give ere ye oat, let others have a shy,re. 

This done witii your best will and carj. 

Blameless to heaven you shall repair.” 

In these four verses he declared the Law; ai;^d after that, every fortnight, 
on the holy day, even every fifteenth day, he declared the Imw^in thegesame 
verses without cessation to a great gathering of people. I^baring which, the 
people gjive alms and did good deeds, and went to swSfl the hosts of heaven. 

When the Master had ended this discourse, he said, “Thus Blethren, wise 
men of old gave to any chance comer, who was not content with outside gifts, 
even their own eyes, taken out of their head.” Then he identified Jihe Birth : 
“At that time Ananda was Sivaka the physician, Anarud<fha was Sakka, the 
Buddha’s followers were the people, and 1 myself was King Sivi,” 

^ This should strictly l>e -seniyo: perhaiis all ^le officers soHEIlerl, compare 
ii. 12. 8, 52. 21. 
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StRIMANDA-JATAKA. 


“Of wisdom fidl,” etc . — Thfs Problem of Sirimamla will be given at large in 
I the Maha-umniaggab 


No. 501. 

KOHANTA-JflQA-JATAKA. 


r4i3] fear of deafhf etc . — This story the Master told while dwelling in 
the Bamboo Grove, about the reverend Anarida, who made renunciation of his 
life. This renunciation will be described^in Hook XXL, under the Culla-haihsa 
Birth 2, the Subduing of Dhanapala. When this reverend man had renounced his 
life for the Master’s sake, they g<^siped about it in the Hall of Truth : “Sirs, the 
reverend Anaiida, having attained to the detailed knowledge of the course of 
rrtigious training, renounced his life for the Dasabala.” The Master came 
in, asking .fvhat they spoke of as they sat there. They told him. Said he, 
“ Brothers, this is not the first time he has laid down his life for my sake ; he 
has done jffl|pfore.” Then ho told them a story of the past. 


Once upon m time, when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, his chief 
consort’s name was Khenta. At that time the Bodhisatta was born in 
t|jie Himalaya region, as, a stag: golden-hued he was and beautiful, and 
his younger brothel', *naine3 Oitta-miga, or Dapple Deer, was also of the 
colour of gol^, Old* so ateo his younger sister Sutana. Now. the Great 
Being’s name was R^anta, and he was king of the deer. Traversing 
two^ranges of the mountains, in the third he lived beside a lake called 
Lake Rohaifba, and surrounded by a herd of eighty thousand deer. He 
used to suj^port his parents, who were old and blind. 

Now a huntei^ wlio lived in a village of hunters near Benares, came 
to the Himalayas, and saw the Great Being. He returned to his 

‘ No. #46, vol. vi. 329 (Pali). 

2 No. 533, vol. V. 383 (Pali). 

*J. IV. 
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village, and on his death-bed told his son, “My boy, in such a part 
of our hunting-ground tl^^e is a golden deer; if the king should ask, 
you may tell him of it.” 

One day Queep Khema, in the dawning, saw a dream, and this was 
the manner of that dream. A gold-qploured stag sat on a golden seat, 
and be 'discoursed to the queen'on the Law with a honey-sweet voice, like 
the sound of a golden bell tinkling. She listened with great delight to this 
discoursing, b\it beforii the discourse was ended the deer rose and went 
away ; and she awoke, crying out — “Catch me the stag!” The attendants, 
hearing her cry, burst out a-laughing. “Here’s the house^shut close, door 
and window ; not even a breath ol air can get in, and at such a time my 
lady calls out to catch her the stag!” [41 By this time she under- 
stood that it was a dream. Hut she said to hersejf, “If 1 say, it is 
a dream, the king will make no account of it; but if say, it is my 
woman’s craving, he will attend to it with all care. I tvill hear the 
discourse of the golden stag!” Then shti lay down as though sick. 
The king came in; “What is wrong with my queen '1” said he. “Oh, 
my lord, only my natural craving.” — “What do you \yjish?” — wish 
to hear the discourse of a righteous golden stag.” — “Why, my lady, 
what you crave does not exist : there is no such thing as a golden stag.” 
She said, “ If I don’t get it, die I must on the spot.” She turned dier 
back on tin*, king, and lay still. “ If there is one, it shall be caught,” 
said the king. Tlnni he (|U(‘stioned his courtiers and brtthmins, jnst 
ns in the P(‘-acock Birth*, whether there were such things as golden deer. 
Finding that there were, he summoned the huntsmen, and ashed, 
“Which of you has seen or heard of such a creature?” The son of 
the hunter we spoke of told the story as he heard it. “My man,” 
said the king, “ when you bring me this deer I will reward yon richly ; 
go and bring it here.” He gave the money for his expenses, and dis- 
missed him. The man said, “ Never fear : if I cannot bring the stag 
1 will bring his skin ; if I can’t get that I will bring hij hair.” Then 
the man returned home, and gave the king’s money to his family. 
Then he went out and saw the royal stag.^ Where shall 1 ley my 
snare,” he mused, “so as to catch him?” He saw* his chance at the 
drinking-pl.'^ce. He twdsted a stout cord of leather tllbn^'s, and set it 
with a pole at the place where the Great Being went down to drink water. 

Next day, the Great Being with the eighty thousand deer during 
his search for food came thither to drink water at the usual ford. 
Just as he was going down, he was caught in the noose. Then he 
thought, “If I cry out the cry of capture*, all my troop will flee in 

^ Mora-jdtaka : No. 129, Vol. ii. p. 53. 

Correct vol. ii. 153 (trans. p. 109) and hi. 18f (p. 122), \^nere it is translated 
(with Childers) ‘ loud and long,’ * a succession of cries.* 
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terror without drinking.” [415] Although he was fast at tlic end of 
the pole, he stood pretending to drink, as if he were free. When the 

eighty thcmsand deer had drunk, and now stood clear of the water, ho 

thrice jerked at the noose, to break it if jiossible. •The first time he 

cut his skin, the second time cut-into his flesh, and the third time he 

sft*ained«a tendon, so that the snare touched the bone. Then,’ unable 
to break it, he uttered tlie cry of capture : all the herd of deer fled 
terrified in three troops. Ckta-miga could not see the Great Being in 
any of the three troops: ‘‘This danger,” thought he, “which has come 
upon us, has faUen on my brother.” Then returning, he saw him thert^ 
fast caught. The Great Being cauglit sight of him, and cried, “ Don't 
stand there, brother, there es danger here I ” '^I'hen, in-ging hiru to lice, 
he repeated the firs^ stanza ; 

“ Jn fear of tl oath, O Oittaka, those herds of ercatnriss flee: 

Go thou with them, and linger not, for they sliall liv(' with the(\” 

The three stanzas which follow are said by the two altiiriiately : 

“ Mo, no, ib^Jianta, I’ll not go; my heart has drawn me near; 

I’m ready to lay my life, 1 will not leave thee liere.” 

“Th^i blind, with none to care for them, our ]>arents’ botli must die: 

O go, and let them live with thee: O do not linger nigli!” 

“No, no, Rohanta, ^’11 not go; my heart has drawui me mvir; 

I’rn re?^dy to lay down my life, J^will not leave thee hero.” 

[41 G] lie took his stand, supporting the Bodhisatta on the right side, 
and cheering him. • 

ft Sutaria also, the young doe, ran about among the dcHjr, but could not 
find her brothers anywfiere. “This danger,” she thouglit, “must have 
falbm u^oii my V>rothers.” Slie turnoil back and came to them ; and the 
GreaJ Bein^ as h^saw her come, repeated the fifth stanza : 

“ Go, timid doe, and run away ; an iron snare holds me ; 

• Go with yie rest, and linger not, and they shall live with tljce..” 

The three next stanzas *aro said alternately as hefon^ : 

“•No, no, Rohant^, I’il »ot go; my heart has drawn me near; 

Pm read^ to lay down my life, T will not leave thee here.” 

“Then blfnd,*with nofle to care for them, our parents both nuist die: 

0 go, and let tli^m live with thee: O do not linger nigh!” 

No, no, Rohanta, Fll not go; my heart has drawn me near; 

ril loss my life, but never leave thee snared and captured here.” 

Thus sj^e also refused to obey; and stood hy his left side consoling him. 

Now the huutrman saw the deer scampering off, and heard the cry 
of capture. “ It must be the king of the herd is caught ! ” he said ; 
and, tighf^nifig hi* girdle, grasped the spear to give him the death, 

1 The word ‘parents* is supplied by the scholiast : it is ‘those’ in the text. 

17—2 
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and ran quickly up. The Great Being repeated the ninth stanza as he 
saw him coining : • * ^ 

*‘The furious hunter, arms in hand, see him approaching ne^j^r! 

And he will r^^lay us here to-day with arrow or with spear.” 

[417] Citta did not flee, though lie saw the man. But Sutana, npt 
being strong enough to stand still, ran a little 'v^ay for fear of death. Then 
with the thought — Where shall I flee if I desert my two brothersf” she 
returned again, renouncing her own life^, \^ith death on her brow, and 
stood by the left side of her brother. 

To explain this, the Master recited the tenth stanza : 

“The tender doo in panic fear a little way did flyf 
Then did a thing most hard to do, for she returned to die.” 


When the hunter came up, he saw, these three creatures standing 
togetlier. A pitiful thought arose in his heart, as >.e guessed they 
were brothers and sister born of onp womb. “ Only the king of th<s 
herd,” thought ho, ** is caught in the snare ; the other two are bound 
with th(j ties of honour. What kin can they be to himl” which question 
he aske4 thus : 

ti' « 

“ What are those deer that wait upon the prisoner, though free, 

• * Nor for the sake of very life will leave him hero, and flee?” 

Then the Bodhisatta answered : 

“ My brother and my sister these, of one same mother born : < 

' Nor for the sake of very life will leave me here forlorn.” ^ 

These words made his heart more exceedingly soft. j,Citta^ that ^oyal 
stag, perceiving that his heart grew soft, said, “Friend hunter, do not 
imagine that this creature is a deer and no more. He is kjpg of fourscore 
thousand deer, one of virtuous life, tenderhearteitl to all creatures, of great 
wisdom ; he supports his sire and dam, now blind and old. If you slay a 
righteous being like this, in slaying him you slay dafii «and sire, my sister 
and me, all five ; but if you grant my brother h^ life; ypu lestow^life on 
the five of us.” [418] Then he repejated a stanza ; l 

“Grown blind, with none to care for them, they both will perish so: 

0 grant thou life to all the five, and let my nrother go!” t. 

When the hunter heard this pious discourse, he was glad^,at heart. 
“ Fear not, my lord,” said he, and repeated the next stan;£a : 

“So be it: see I mm set free the parent-fostering deer: 

His parents when they find him safe shall ^make a mft;<Ty c^eek” 

* i.e, accepting death as her fate (written on the forehead), t 
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As he said this, he thought ; What do I want with the king and his 
honours 1 If I hurt this royal deer, either th^ e&rth will gape and swallow 
me up, or«a thunderbolt will fall and strike me. I will let him go.” So 
approaching the Great Being, he pulled down the pole,^nd cut the leather 
^ong; then he embraced the deer, and laid him close to the water, 
tenderljf and gently loose^ him out of the noose, joined the ends of the 
tenddh, and the lips of the flesh-wound, and the edges of the skin, washed 
off the blood with water, pitifully chafed him again and again. By the 
power of his love and the Great Being’s perfection all grew whole again, 
sinews, flesh, aiid skin : hide and hair covered the foot : no one could have 
guessed where he had been woundccR The Great Being stood there, full 
of happiness. Citta looked* on him and rejoiced, and rendered thanks to 
the hunter in this slUnza : 

“ Huntft*, be happy now, and may thy kindred happy be. 

As I am happy to behold the mighty stag set free.” 

Now the Great Being thought, “Is it of his own doing this hunter 
snared me, or at the bidding of* another]” and he asked the cause of his 
capture. The Iflintsman^said : “ My lord, T have nothing to do with you ; 
but the )fir\g's consort, Kheina, desires to hear you discourse of righteous- 
ness ; therefore I snared you at the king’s bidding.” — “ That being so, my 
good friend, you did a Jbold thing to set me free. [419] Come, bring me 
to the king^and I will discourse h(^gve the queen.” — “Indeed, my lord, 
kifigs are cruel. Who knows what may come of it? 1 don’t care for 
any honour the king might sl^w me : go where you will.” But again the 
p^reat Being thought it was a bold thing to set him free; he must give 
him a chty^ce of winning the promised honour. So he said, “ Friend, chafe 
my back^with your hand.” He did so; his hand became covered with 
golden hai?s. “What shall I do with these hairs, my lord?” — “Take 
them, my friend, show them to the king and queen, tell them here are 
hair^ from that golden stag ; take my place, and discourse to them in the 
words of these verses 1 sj^all repeat : when she h^.ars you, that will alone 
be sufficient to satisfy her craving.” “Recite the Law, O king!” said the 
man ; and the othar^taugh# him ten stanzas of the holy life, and described 
the Fiv^e Virjhe^ and dismissed him with a warning to be vigilant. The 
hunter treated the C^eat Being as one would treat a teacher: thrice he 
walked round him right- wise, did the four obeisances, and wrapping the 
hairs in a ^tus leaf went away. The three animals accompanied him for 
a little way, then after feeding and drinking, returned to their parents. 

Fatht^ and mother questioned him : “ Rohanta, my son, we heard 
you wer« caught, and how came you free?” They put tlie question in 
a stanza ^ 

“ How didst thou win thy liberty when life was nearly done : 

How aid the hunter set thee free from treacherous trap, my son?” 
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In answer to which the Bodhisatta repeated three stanzas : 

“('ittaka won rne liberty with words that charmed the ear, 

That touched the hciirt, that pierced the heai*t, words uttered sweet^aiaJ clear. 

“ Sutana won me li^)erty with words that charmed the eiir, 

Tliat touched the heart, tliat pierced the.hcfirt, words uttered sweet and clear. 

[420] “ The hunter uavo me liberty, these charming words to hear, t 

Tliat touched the heart, that pierced the heart, wdi'ds uttered sweet and «lear.” 

llis ])arents ex[)reHsed their gratitude, saying : 

‘‘He with his wife and family, 0 happy may they be. 

Ah we are happy to }>ehold llolianta now set free!” 

f 

Now the huntsman came out of ifne wood, ami went to the king; then 
saluting him stood on one side. The king wditn he saw him said : 

“dome tell me, hunter: dost thou say, ‘See the deers hide I bring’: 

Or hast tbou no deer’s hide to show because of any thiSVg?” 

The hunter n'jilied : 

“ Into my hamls tlio cniatiire came, into my privy snare, 

And was fast cangiit: but others, free,* attended on him there. 

“Then pity made my flesh to creep, a pity strahgo and new. 

If 1 should slay this deer (thought 1) then I shall perish to().”% 

“What were these doer, 0 hunter, what their nature and their ways, 

What colour theirs, what (quality, to merit such, high praise 

'Ihe king put this qu(*stion stjver^l times over, as one much astonished. 
Tli(*, hunter rei»lied in this stanza : 

[42*1] “With silvery horns and graceful shape, with hide and fell most bright, 
Red slot, and shining brilliant eyes all lovely to the sight.” 

As he repeated this stanza, the huntsman placed in the kftig’s hand 
those golden hairs of tlie Great Being, and in another verse |(i)avmed up 
the (lescriptioTi of the character of the.se deer : 

“ Such is their nature and their ways, my lord, and such these deer : 

They used U) And their iiarcnts food: I could not fetch them here.”* 

In these words ho described the qualities of the Great Being, and of 
the stag Citta, and of Sutana the doe ; addii\g this,^ ‘‘ The royal stfcg, 0 
king, showed me his hairs, commanding me to take his place, ^nd to 
declare the^Law before the queen in ten stanzaiJ of a hfty fife*.” [^22] 
Then sitting upon a golden throne, he declared the *ljaw in those stanzas. 

' The Burmese recension reads: Then the king seated him on hiscioyal throne 
inlaid with seven kinds of jewels ; and sitting himself with his queen on a lowly seat, 
placed to one aide, with a reverential obeisance, he begged hiia. to speak. The hunter 
spoke thus, declaring the Law : ® 

“Unto thy parents, warrior king, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous life to heaven the king 6ha}|i go. t 
“ To wife and child, O warrior king, do righteously ; and so 
By following a righteous life to heaven the king shall go. * 

« C 
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The queen’s craving was satisfied. The king was pleased, and repeated 
these stanzas, as he rewarded the huntsman \^ith great honour : 

“A jewelled earring give 1 thee, a hundred drachms of "gold, 

A lovely throne like flower of flax, with cushions laid fourfold*, 

“Two wives of equal rank and •worth, a bull and kine five score, 

• % benefactor! and Fll rule with justice evermore. 

‘i Trade, farming, gleai<4ng‘^, usury, whate’er thy calling b(% 

See that thou sin not, but by these support thy family.” 

[423] When he heard these words of the king’s, he answered, “No 
house or home for me; grant me, my lord, to become an ascetic.” The 
king’s consent ^ven, he handed over the king’s rich gifts to his wife and 
family, and went away to Himalaya, where he embraced the ascetic life, 
and cultivated the Eight .Attainments, and became destimul for ^5rahma’.s 
yi^orld. And the Icing clave to the Great One’s teaching, and went to 
swell the hosts of heaven. The teaching endured for a thousand years. 

_ This discourse ended, the Master said,’ “Thus, llrothren, long ago a.s now 
Ananda renounced life for my sake.” Tlicn he identified the Birth: “At that 
time, yhanna was the huntsman, %!(! Sariputta the king, a sister was Queen 
Kbema; some o^the king’s family were the father and mother, Uppalavainia 
was Sutanii, Ananda was Citta, the fclakiya clan were the eighty thousand deer, 
and I was myself the royal stag llohanta.” 

“ To friends aneb courtiers, warrior king, do righteously ; and so 
By following a righteous life to heaven the king shall go. 

“In*war and travel, warrior kiui^, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous life to heaven the king shall go. 

“In town and village, Warrior king, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous life to heaven the king shall go. 

“In every land and' realm, O king, do righteously; and so 
l3y following a righteous life to heaven the king shall go. 

'^0 brahmins and ascetics all, do righteously; and so 
fly following a righteous life to heaven the king shall go. 

“ To beasts and birds, O warrior king, do righteously ; and so 
By following a righteous life to heaven the king shall go. 

“Do righteously, O warrior king; from this all blessings flow; 

By following a ri^teous life to heaven the king shall go. 

“With watchful vigilance, O king, on paths of goodness go ; 

The brah^i{^8, fndia, and the gods have won their godhead so. 

, “Thqpe arejthe maxims told of old; and following wisdom’s ways 
Th(f go Ideas of <)11 happiness herself to heaven did raise.” 

In this manner did tie huntsman declare the Law, as the Great Being had shown 
him, with a Buddha’s skill, as though be were bringing down to earth the heavenly 
Gafiges. Tb| crowd with a thousand voices cried approval. The queen’s longing was 
satisfied when she heard the discourse. 

^ catut^o is so exHjained by the scholiast. On p. H09. 26 ( = p. 195 note 2 above) 
he paraphrases it a^^rioh in four different things’ there specified. The word umido is 
derived by Childers from Skt. utmd and rendered ‘ protuberance.’ It also may mean 
*sprinkle<?’ oj ‘covwd’ (Skt. utsddita)^ iii. 512. 10, iv. 60. 6. 

® The MB. unchdeaHy&ya gifes a syllable too many, and should perhaps be undid- 
carii% then*the sentence is anacoluthic. 
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No. 502. 


HAMSA- JATAKA. 

There go the hirds^^^ This story the Master told while dwelling in the 
Bamboo Grove, about Elder Ananda’s renunci^ition of life. Then also the 
Brethren were talking in the Hall ^f Truth about the Eldei^s good qualities, 
when the Master came in and asked tlujm what they sat talking of there. He 
said, “This is not the first time, lircthren, that inanda has rencmnced his life 
for ray salco, but he did the same Ijeforc.” And then ho to^d them a story of the 
past. 


Once upon a time, there rcdgned in Benares a king named Bahu- 
puttaka, or tlie Father of Many Sons, and his Queen Consort was Khema. 
At that time the Great Being dwelt on Moiinl* Cittaki!ta, and he was 
the chief of ninety thousand wild geese, having come to life as goldei! 
goose. [424] And at that time, as already recounted, the queen saw a 
dream, and told the king she had conceived a worai^n’s craving to hear a 
Golden Goose discourse of the Law. ^^When the king enquired^ were there 
any such creatures as golden geese, he was told yes, there were on Moifnt 
Giltakuta. Then lu* had made a lake which Jie called Khema, and caused 
to fie planted all niaiuier of food-corn, and daily in the four quarters mad^ 
proclamation of immunity to be cried, and sent forth a hunteij^ to catch 
geese. How this man was sent forth, and his watching of the birds, and 
how^news was told the king when the golden geese came, axd ih what 
manner tlio snare was set and the Great Being was caught in the snare, 
how Sumukha chief captain of the geese saw him not in the three divisions 
of the geese, and returned, all this will be set^forth in tffe Mahahariisa 
Birth b Now as then the Great Being was caught in the noose and stick ; 
and even as he hung in the noose at the end#>of‘ th§ |tick, he strefchecT 
forth his neck looking along the way that the ge^se IiskI gonr, and 
espying Sunr ukha as he came, thought, “ When te comes I will put him 
to the test.’’ So when he came, the Great Being repeated three stanzas : 

“There go the birds, the ruddy geese, all overcome with fea*>: 

0 golden-yellow Sumukha, depart! what want you here? 

“My kith and kin deserted me, away they all haver flown, 

Without a thought they lly away : "why ai*e you left filone? 

“Fly, noble bird! with prisoners no fellowship can bo: ^ 

Sumukha, hy! nor lose the chance while may yi't be^freS.” 

^ No. 534, where the king of the geese is named Dhatarattha.* 
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[4r25] To which Suniukha replied, sitting on the mud — 

“No, ril not leave you, Royal Goose, when trouble drawcth nigh: 
Bu^stay I will, and by your side will either live or die.” 

Thus Sumukha, with a lion^s note; and Dhataraftha answered with 
this stanza : * . 

i‘A noble heart, brave* words are these, Suniukha, which you say: 

Twas but to put you to the test I bade you fly away.” 

As they were thus conversing together, up comes the huntsman, staff 
in hand, at the top of his speed. JSuinukha encouraged Dhatarattha, and 
flew to meet the man, respectfully dgjcljtring the virtues of the royal bird. 
Immediately the hunter^s h^art was softened ; which Sumukha perceiving, 
went back, and stocjji encouraging the king of the geese. And the hunter 
approaching th^king of the geese, recited the sixth stanza : 

“They foot it by unfooted ways, birds flying in the sky: 

And did you not, O noble Goose, afar the snare espy?” 

The Great Being said : 

“When life*is coming to an end, and death^s hour draws anigh, 

Tjjough you may close upon *t come nor trap nor snare you spyb” 

^[426] The hunter, pleased with the bird^s remark, then addressed three 
stanzas to Sumukha. • 

“There^go the birds, the ruddy geese, all overcome with fear: 

And you, 0 golden-yellow fowl, are still left waiting here. 

“They ate and drank, thS rinldy geese: uncaring, they arc flown; 

Away they scurry through the air, and you arc left alone. 

“What is this fowl, that when the rest deserting him have flown. 
Though free, you join the prisoner— why arc you left alone?” 

SumukTia reified : 

“lie is my comrade, friend, and king, dear as my life is he: 

• Forsake 4iim — no, 1 never will, until death calls for me.” 

On hearing this the hunter was much pleased, and thought within him 
— “ K I should hi^ryi virtiious creatures like these, the earth would gape 
open emd swrdlow ipe up. What care I for the king’s reward? 1 will set 
them free.” And he^re^eated a stanza : • 

“Now seeing that for friendship\s sake you arc prepared to die, 

1 setgjyour king and comrade free, to follow where you fly.” 

This Said, he drew down Dhatarattha from the stick, and loosed the 
noose, anS took l^jim \o the bank, and pitifully washed the blood from him, 
[427] an^ set the dislocated muscles and tendons. And by reason of his 

1 This couplet occurs in ii. af'i (p. 35 of translation), and iii. 331 (p. 204, “When 
ruin * 
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kindness of heart, and by the might of the Great Being’s Perfections on 
the instant his foot became wjiole again, and not a mark showed where he 
hatl been caught. Sumukha beheld the Great Being with joy ,f and gave 
tlianks in these woitis : 

“With all your kindred and. your friends, 0 hunter, happy be*-*, 

Ah r am happy to behold the King of birds set free.” 

When the hunter heard this, he said, “Now you may depart, friend,” 
Then the Great Being said to him, “Did ycfu capture me for your own 
purposes, my good sir, or at the bidding of another T’ He told him the 
facts. The other wondei-ed whether it were better to return to Citta- 
ku^, or go to the town. “ If I go to the towi^” he thought, “the hunter 
will be rewarded, tlifi queen’s craving will be appeased, Sumukha’s friend- 
ship will be made known, then also by virtue of my wisdom I shall 
receive the lake Khema, as a free gift. It is better therefore to go to the 
city.” This determined, he said, “Huntsman, take us on your carrying- 
pole to the king, and he shall set me free if he will.” — “My lord, kings 
are hard ; go your ways.” — “ What ! I have softened a hunter like thee, 
and shall I not find favour with a king? Leaved that to me; your part, 
friend, is to convoy us to him.” The man did so. 

When the king set eyes on the geese, he was delighted. He placed 
both the geese on a golden perch, gave them hoitby and fried grain to 
eat and sweetened water to drink, aod holding his hands out- in supplica- 
tiojii prayed them to speak of the Law. The king of the geese seeing 
how eager he was to hear first addressed hilu in pleasant words. These 
are the stanzas expressing the converse of king and- goose one with 
another. 

“Now has his honour health and wealth, and is the kingdom lull 

• Of welfare and pros}.)crity, and does he justly mle?” 

[428] “0 here is health and wealth, O Goose, and here’s a kingdom full 
Of welfare and prosperity, with ju.st and righteous rule.” 

“Is there no blemish seen amid your court, iViid arc your foes 
Far off, and like tlie shadow on the .south, which never grows^ 'l” 

“There is no blemish .seen amid iny courtiers, aiid'nly foes 
Far oft’ ai*e like the shadow on the south, which navor g^ows^.” 

“And is^ your queen of equal birth, obedient, swcq* of speech, 

Fruitful, fair, famo\is, waiting on your wishes, doing each?” 

“G yes, luy queen’s of equal birth, obedient, sweet of si>eech 
Fruitful, fair, famous, waiting on my wishes, doing each.” 

“0 fostoi'ing ruler ! have you sons a many, nobly ‘bred, 

Quickwitted, easy men to please whatever thing be sped ?” 

1 The Ten Perfections of the Bodhisatta are given in Childers* T)ictioi.ary, p, 385 a, 

* This line occurs in iii. 331 (p. 204 of translation,^ *0 hunter... 

» The last three words come from the scholiast’s note. 
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“0 Dhatarattha ! sons I have of fame, five score and one : 

Tell them tlieir duty: they’ll not leave ydi^ good advice undone.” 

On hiring this, the Great Being gave them admonition in five 
stanzas : • 

*‘He that puts off until too latS the effort to do good, 

'rtough nobly bred, with virtue dowered, yet sinks beneath tlie flood. 

[429] His knowledge fades, groat loss is his; a.s one moonblind at niglit^ 
Sees all things swollen twice their size with his imperfect sight. 

‘‘Who sees the truth in ‘falsity no wisdom gains at all, 

> As on a yigged mountain -path the deer will often fall. 

“If any strong courageous man WeS virtue, follows right, 

Though but a low-bor^ churl, he burns like bonlircs in the night. 

“By using this ^imilitude all wisdom’s truths explain, 

Gfxerisli your sons till vvise they grow, like seedlings in the rain.” 

[430] Thus did the Great Being discourse to the king the livelong 
night. The queen’s craving was appeased. By sunrise he established 
him in the virtues of kings, and exhorted liirn to be vigilant, tlnui with 
Sumukha flew o^it of the northern window and to Cittakii^ away. 

j-.-, 

•After this discourse, the Master said, “ Thus, Brethren, this man offered his 
life for me before,” and tTien he identified the Birth : “At that time (ffianna was 
the huntsman, Sariputta the king, a sigt^r was Queen Kliema, the Sakiya tribe 
was the flock of geese, Anaiida was Sumukha, and 1 w.is the Goose King 
myself.” 


No. 503. 

SATTIGUMBA-JATAKA % 


“ With a great etc . — This story the Master told while sojourning in the 

do«r-park Maddakucchi, about Devadatta. When Bevadattti threw the stoned 
and a fragident pierced the Blessed One’s foot, there was great pain in it. 
Numbers of the Brethren gathered to see the Tathagata. Now when the 
Blessed Oite saw the neople gathered together, he said to them, “ Brethren, this 
place is crowded f there will be a great gathering. Gome now, carry me in 

^ Nyetalops. 

^ Comp. nt). 513 {JayaddUa) iu vol, v. 

® Hardy, Manual, p. 320, 
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a litter to Maddakucchi.” So theu the Brethren did. Jivaka made the Tatha- 
gaWs foot well. The Bretti^n sitting before the Master talked of it: *‘Sirs, 
a sinner is Devadatta and sinndhj are all his people ; the sinner keeps company 
with the sinful.” The Master asked, “ What do ye talk of, Brethren They 
told him. Said hcf “It has been so before, and this is not the first time 
Devadatta the sinner has kept sinful company.” Then he told them a story of 
the past. 


Once upon a time, a king named Paficala reigned in the city of Uttara- 
Paficala. The Great Being was born as the son of the king of the Parrots, 
in a grove of silk-cotton trees whidii grew on a high table-land in the heart 
of a forest: there were two brothers. Up wind from this hill was a robber 
village, where five hundred robbers dwelt : under its ^ee was a hermitage 
with five hundred sages. 

About the time when the parrots were moulting came a whirlwind 
that carried off one of the parrots, [431] and he fell in the robber village 
among the robbers* weapons : and because lie fell there, they called him 
Sattigumba, or Bristling Spears. The other parrot fell in the herrAitage, 
among the flowers which grew on a sapdy spot, from which cause he wa^'. 
named Puppliaka, the Flower-bird. Sattigumba grew up amongst the 
robbers, Pupphaka with the sages. ® 

One day the king in brave array, at the head of a great company, 
drove out in his splendid chariot to hunt the deer. Not far from the chy, 
he entered a grove beautiful with a ricdi crop of flowers and fruit. He 
said, “ If any one lets a deer go by him, he shall answer it 1 Then~he 
descended from the chariot, and took cover, standing, bow in hand iii 
the. hut assigned him. The beaters beat the bushes to put up the game. 
An antelope rose and looked for a way ; he saw a gap by tl?e‘ king, got 
through it, and away. Everyone asked who had let the\leer go past. It 
was the king! Hearing this they went and made fun of him. The 
king in his self-conceit could not stomach the sport. “Now 1*11 catch 
that deer ! '* cried he, and up into his charioC “ Full speed ! ** he said 
to the chanoteer, and away he went after th^ doer. So quick went the 
king, that the others could not keep up with him : king axjd charioteer, 
these two alone, went on till midday, but saw ‘ao deer.' ^he king then 
turned back; and seeing near the robber village a delightful glen, he 
alighted, bathed and drank, and came up from the water. Then Che 
charioteer brought out a rug from the chariot, and spread it t)eneath the 
shade of a ti'ee ; the king lay on it, the charioteer sat at his feot chafing 
them ; the king now dozed, now awoke. The people of tiie robber village, 
all the robbers even, had gone forth into the woods to attend the 
king : thus in the village no one was left but ySattigumb^ uni* the cook, a 
man named Patikolamba. At that moment Sattigumba coming out of 
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the village, and seeing the king, thought, “ What if we kill you fellow 
as he sleeps, and take his ornaments!” So returned to Patikolamba, 
and told him all about it. 


[432J To explain this the Master recited five stanzas : 

“V^th a groat host Pancala’s king went out to hunt the deer ; 
•Deep in the woods tfie monarch strayed, and not a soul was near. 

“Lo, he beholds within ^le wood a shelter thieves liad made, 

Out came a Parrot an(f forthwith these cruel words he said : — 

“‘A young «[ian riding in a car, with jewels many a one, 

And on his brow a golden crowjj ^iiies ruddy like the sun ! 

“‘Both king and driver iie asleep there in the high midday: . 
Como, let us ^)oil them of their wealth and take it quick away! 

‘“’Tis quiet ms the deep midnight: both king and driver sleep: 
Their wealth and jewels let us take and keej), 

* Kill them, and ])ilc boughs on them in a heap.’” 


Tlius addressed, the man went out and looked, and seeing that it was a 
^ing, he was frightened, lind recited this stanza : 

“’^y, Sattigumba, art thou mad? what words are these I hoar? 

Kings are like blazing bonfires, and most perilous to come netir.” 

The bird answered in another stanza : 

“ Fool’s ^alk, Patikolamba, this; ^hd thou art mad, not 1 : 

My mother’s naked; why contemn the calling wc live by*?” 

•[433] Now the king awoke, and hearing them talk together in the 
language of men, *percQiving the danger, he recited the following stanza to 
arouse his charioteer : 

“ \J\> with you quick, friend charioteer, and yoke the chariot : 

• Seek we ‘aimther shelter, since this parrot I like not.” 

He rose quickly, and put to the team, then recited a stanza ; 

* 

“The car is yoked, 0 mighty King, is yoked aud ready there : 

Step in, 0 King ! afid let us go seek shelter otherwhere.” 

Wo sooner wa% Jje ilisWe, than away flew the thoroughbreds swift as 
t^e Wind. When , Sattigumba saw the chariot departing, overwhelmed 
with excitement he repeated two stanzas ; > 

“Now where are all the fellows gone that used to haunt this spot? 

Awa^^Pancala flies, let go l^ecause they saw him not. 

“Shall he get clear away with life? Take javelin, sjxjar, and bow : 

Away Pancala ^ies, behold I O do not let him go 1” 

* “He means the robber chiefs wife, who went about clad in a garment of branches. 
‘My mother is naked’: why do you despise the robber’s trade?” — Scholiast. The 
Jnangs ox^ Faunas i.. /Orissa, or j leaf- wearers,’ wear only a bunch of leaves tied before 
and behind. 
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So be’ raved, fluttering to and fro : meanwhile in due course the king 
came to the hermitage of (he sages. At that time the sages were all gone 
gathering fruits and roots, [l34] and only the Parrot Puppha* was left in 
the hermitage. ^^Jhen he saw the king, he went to meet him, and ad- 
dressed him courteously. 


Then the Master recited four stanzas to explain : 

The parrot with his ruddy beak right courteously did say, 

** Welcome, 0 King I a happy chance directed thee this way ! 

Mighty thou art and glorious^: what errand brings thee, pray? 

“The tindook and the piyal leaves, and kasumarl sweet 
Though few and little, take the best we have, 0 King, and eat. 

“And this cool water, from a cave high hidden on % hill, 

0 mighty monarch, take of it, drink if it be thy will.^ 

“All gleaning in the wood are they who here are wont to live : 

Arise, 0 King, thyself and take : I have no hands to give.” 

The king pleased at this courteous address, answered with a coiy)le of 
stanzas : . « 

“No Vjetter fowl was over hatched ; *a very righteous bird : 

But the other |Mirrot over there s^xid many a cruel word. 

‘“0 let him not go hence ahve, 0 come and slay or bind!’ 

He cried : I sought this hermibipe, and safety hero I find^” 

, 'rims addressed by the king, Pupphaka uttered two stanzas : 

‘ “Brothers we are, 0 mighty King, of one* self mother bred, 

Reared both together in one tree, in ditterent pastures fed. 

“For Sattigumba to the thieves, I to the sages came; 

Those Ijiid, these good, and hence it comes our ways are not t|je same.” 

[435] He then explained the differences in detail, repeating a pair of 
stanzas : 

“There wounds and ^bonds and trickery, cheating and shabby turns, * 
Raiding, and deeds* of violence : suen is the^lore he learns. 

“Hero self-control, sobriety, kindness, the right, and true, 

Shelter and drink for strangers: these werb round me as I grew.” 

H c> 

Next he ^ieclared the Law to the king in the fcUcwmgtstrflizas : 

“To whomsoever, good or bad, a man shall honouf pay, 

Vicious or virtuous, that man holds him beneath his sway. 

“Like as the comrade one admires, like as the chosen friend. 

Such will become the man who keeps beside him, in the end. 

t c 

“Friendship makes like, and touch by touch infects, ycei’ll find it true : 
Poison the arrow, and ere long the quiver’s poisoned too. * 


^ Dioapyro$ embryopterU and Buehanania latifolia are named. ^ 
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**The wise eschews bad company, for fear of staining touch:*' * 
Wrap rotten fish in grass, you’ll find the^rass stinks just as much. 
And they who keep fooPs company theyiseives will soon be such. 

[436]^*Sw^t fi*ankincense wrap in a leaf, the leaf will smell as sweet. 

So they themselves will soon grow vrise, that sit ^ wise men’s feet. 


this similitude the wise sliould hij^ own profit know, 

„lt him eschew bad comiwiny and with the righteous go : 

• Heaven waits the ri^teous, but the bad arc doomed to hell below.” 


The king was pleased wijh this exposition. Then the sages returned 
also. The king greeted thtf sages, saying, “ Be gracious, sirs, come and 
take up your abode in my grounds,” and prevailed on them to accept the 
invitation. When he got home agftin, he proclain^ed immunity for all 
parrots. The sages came Ihither too and visited him. And .the king 
gave them his parketo live in, and took care of them so long as he lived. 
When he went #o swell the hosts of heaven, his son had the royal umbrella 
r^sed over him, and he also took care of the sages, and so it went on from 
father to son through seven generations of kings all bounteous in alms. 
And the Great Being dwelt in i-he woods, until he passed away according 
to his^leeds. 


When this lesson wa% ended, the Master sfycT, “Thus, Brethren, you see that 
Devadatta kept l)ad company before, as he now does.” Then he identified the 
Bi^h : “At •that time, Devadatta wdfe^Sattiguraba, [437] his followers weie 
the robbers, Ananda was the king, the Buddha’s followers were the sages, and 1 
myself was Parrot Pupphaka.” • 


No. 504. 

ifb ALL ATIYA-JATA K A. 

I 

“ Was a king BhalhHiya” <?^c.-*-This storv the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetavana about MallikS, the Jessamine Briaeb One day we are told there was 
a '»uarrel between her and the king about conjugal rights. The king was 
angry and vould not look at her. “ I suppose,” she thought, “ the Tathagata 
does not know that the king is wroth with me.” When the Master learnt 
of it, ney‘ dajr, he sought alms in Benares, accomiKWiied l>y the Brethren, 
and then repairiwl to the gate of the king’s palace. The king came to meet 
him, and relieved him of his bowl, took him up on the terrace, set the Brethren 

^ The pretfy of King faseuadi and this ‘beggar-roaid’ is told in Hardy’s 
Manml^ p. 2$5. For this introduction cf. no. 306 in vol. iii. 
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down* in (l\io nrder, gave them the water of welcome, offered them excellent 
food; after the meal he sat^down on one side. “Why,” asked the Master, 
“why does not Mallika ap^iearj” He said, “*Tis her own foolish pride in her 
pr<>si)erity.” The Master said, “ 0 great king ! long, long ago when you were 
a fairy, you kept ai)art for one night from your mate, and then went mourning 
for seven hundred ydhrs.” Then at his request, he told a story of the past. 

• 

Once upon a time, a king named BhallAtiya reigned in Sjenares. 
Seized with a desire to eat venison broiled on charcoal, he gave the 
kingdom in charge to his courtiers, girt himscfif with the five weapons, and 
with a well-trained pack of clever pedigree hounds he issued forth from the 
city and went to Himalaya. He travelled along the GangSs until he could 
get no higher, then followed a tributary stream for some distance, killing 
doer and*pig, and eating the flesh broiled, until he had climbed to a great 
height. There when the pleasant stream ran full, tfie water was breast- 
high, but at other times, it was no more than knee-deep. At that time 
there were fish and tortoises of all sorts gambolling, sand at the wat€fx‘*s 
edge like silver, trees on both banks bending beneath a load of flowers and 
fruit, many a bird and bee well drunken '^ith the juice of fruit and, honey 
of flowers flitted about in the shade, whither hefds of alf manner of deer 
did frequent. Now on the bank of this beautiful mountain stream [438^ 
two fairies fondly embraced and kissed one another, then fell a weeping 
and wailing most pitifully. * * 

As the king climbed Mount Gaivihaniadana by way of thisr river bapk, 
he espied these two fairies. “What can they be weeping about in this 
manner thought he. “ J will question thefm.” A glance to his hounds, 
a snap of the fingers, and at this sign the thoroughbred»'dogs, which knev» 
their work well, crept into the underwood and crouched down on their 
bellies. As soon as he saw they were out of the way, he laid •down his 
bow ‘and quiver and other weapons by a tree that stood i^ar, and without 
letting his footsteps be heard stole gently up to the fairies, and asked them, 
“ Why do you weep ? ” 

To explain this, the Master repeated three stanzas : 

“Was a king Bhallatiyo 
And out a-hunting he would go; , ' ^ 

‘ Climbs the Fragrant Mount, atid' Ands it 

Full of sprites and flowers that blow.* 

“Straight he quiets every hound, 

Lays bow and quiver on the ground, 

Forward steps, to ask a question 
Where a pair of fays were found. , 

“‘Winters gone: then why return 
To talk and talk beside the burn? 

0 you human-seeming creatures, 

What men call you I would le^rn.*” 
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To the king's question, the male fairy said nothing; but his mate 
answered as follows : 

“Malla, Three-peak, Yellow HilH 
We traverse, following each cool rill. * 

[439] Human-like the wild things deem us: 

Huntsmen call us^ goblins still.” 

Then the king recited three stanzas : 

“Though like do vers you caress 
You weep full of deep distress. 

^ 0 you hurnan-seeming creatures, 

Why this weeping ? come, confess ! 

“Though lik% lovers you caress 
You weep as full of deep distress. 

•0 you hunian -seeming creatures, 

•Why this sorrowing ? come, confess ! 

“Though like lovers you caress 
You weep as full of deep distress. 

0 you human-seeming creatures, 

Why this mounftng / come, confess!” 

^ The stanzas which follow were^.said \)y each in course of address and 
answer ^ 


“We apjrt one night had lain,* 

Both loveless, full of bitter paii]. 

Thinking each oS«ach : but never 
Will that night come back again.” 

“Why then sj:fend that night alone 
\Yhich cost you many a sigh and groan, 
[440] O ^ou human-seeing creatures — 

• Money lost? a fither gone?” • 

“Shaded thick yon river flows 
JJetween the rocks: a storm arose; 

Then with anxious care to find me 
Right across my loved one goes. 

► 

“All the while with busy feet • 

I gathereci thyme and meadowsweet^ 

* All to make my love a garland 
A(«(> myself, when we should meet. 

“Clustcriijg harebell, violet blue, 
And^white narcissus fresh with dew, 

All to make my love a garland 
And myself, when we should meet. 


^ The names given ate Mallamgiri, Tikuto, Pandaraka. 

^ Beading ti tor^a with one MS. 

^ The flowers given in the translation are not the same as those named in the text, 
whieh prqjhdl^s defy^ ^English verse. Amongst them are: Alangium Hexapetalum, 
Oaertnera Haoemosa, Cassia Ffttula, Bignonia Suaveolens, Vitex Nigundo, Shorea 
Bobmita. 
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^ ^ — 

“Then I plucked a bunch of rose, 

That is tjitf fairest flower that grows, 

All to ntake my love a garland 
And myself, when we should meet. 

e 

“Flowers next and leaves I found, 

And strewed them thidkly on the ground, 

Where the* livelong night together 
We might slumber soft and soiAid. 

“Sandal and sweet woods anoi^ 

I pounded small upon a stong, 

Perfume for my love’s limbs making. 

Sweetest perfume ^for my own. 

• 

“By the river flowing fast 
I gathered lilies^ to the last : ^ 

[441] Evening came — the river swelling » 

Made it hopeless to get past. 

“There we stood on either shore. 

Each on other gazing o’er. 

How we laughed and cried together ! 

Ah ! that night wo suffered sore. 

“Morning came, the sun was high ‘ 

And soon we saw the iiver dry. 

Then we crossed, and close embracing 
Both at onc^ we laugh and cry. 

• 

“Seven hundred years but throe 
Since we were part(^, I and he. 

When two loving hearts are severed 
Seems a whole long life to bo.” 

“What the limit of your years? 

If this bv rumour old appears. 

Or thS teaching of the elders. 

Tell it me, and have no fears.” 

“A thousand summers, strong and hale, 

Never deadly pains assail, 

Little sorrow, bliss abundant. 

To the end love's joys prevail.” 

[442] The king thought as he listened, “ These prematures, who ake less 
than human, go weeping for seven hundred years for, one night’s parting ; 
and here am I, lord of a realm of three hundred leagues, leaving all my 
inagniflcence and wandering about the forest. It is a great mistake.” 
He returned immediately. Arrived at Benares, the courtiera asked Oiim 
whether he had seen any marvellous thing in the Himalayas. [443] He 
told them the whole story, and thenceforward gave , alms and .ojoyed his , 
wealth. ' 


> Pterosperxnom Aoerifolium. 
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Explaining this matter, the Master repeated this stanza : 

“Thus instructed by the fays • • 

The King returned upon nis ways, 

Ceased to hunt, and fed the needy,. 

And enjoyed the fleeting days.” 

• ' Two%Qore stanzas he added : 

“Take a les*aon from the fays : 

And quarrel not, but mend your ways. 

Lest yoi* suffer, like the fairy. 

Your own efror all your days. 

yTake a lesson from the fays: 

And bicker not, but inetid your ways. 

Lest you suffer, like the fairy, 

Your own Aror all your days.” 

Now rose tjje fiady Mallika from her couch, when she heard the 
Tathagata’s admonition, and joining hands she made reverent obeisance, 
while she repeated the last stanza : 

“Holy man, with .willing mind 
I hear thjr words so good and kind. 

BleShings on thee ! thou hast spoken, 

All my sorrow’s leSt behind.” 

[444] Ever afterwards the King of Kosala lived with her in harmony. 

This discourse cndedj the Master idontifiod the Birth : “ At that time the 
King of Kosi-la was the fairy, Lady ^Wlika was his mate, and I myself was 
Kifig Bhallatiya.” 


No. 505. 


«OMANASSA- J ATA K A. 

“ Who does t^ee hd'^f — This story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetavana, how Devad^tta went about to slay him. Then the Master said, 
“This is not the first time. Brethren, that Devadatta has sought to slay me, but 
he^id the s^e thing before.” Then he told them a story of the past. 


Oncetupon a^time, in the kingdom of Kuru and the city of IJttara- 
paflcala, e k^g reigned whose name was Henu. At that time there was 
an ascetic Maharakkhita, who dwelt in Himalaya with a company of five 
hundred o^her ascetics. While visiting the country to get salt and 

18—2 
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seasoning, he came to Uttarapaficala, and then abode in the royal park. 
Seeking alms with his people, he came to the king*8 door, and the king 
beholding the sages and being pleased with their manners, in\dted them 
to be seated upon •a magnificent dais, and gave them good food to eat. 
He then asked them to remain in his park for the rain-season. E^e 
accompanied them into the park, and provided places to dwell ^n, gave 
them the things necessary for the religious life, and took leave of \hem. 
After that they all received their meals in tl\p palace. Now the king was 
childless, and desired sons, but no sons were Worn to him. 

When the season of rains was over, Maharakkhita taid, ‘‘Now the 
Himalaya region is pleasant; let us fetnrn thither.’’ Then he took leave 
of the king, who showed them all honour and^ bounty, and departed. On 
the journey at noontide he left the high road, and with his people sat down 
on the soft grass beneath a shady tree. The asceticii began to talk. 
“ There is no son,” they said, “ in the palace to keep up’ the royal line. ^ Tt 
would be a blessing if the king could get a son, and continue the succession.” 
Maharakkhita hearing their talk, pondersd : [445] “Will the king have a 
son, or no 1 ” He perceived that the king would have h. son, anS said, 
‘i Do not be anxious, sirs ; this night at dawn a son of the gods yviW comb 
down, and will be conceived by the queen consort.” A sham ascetic heard 
it, and thought — “Now I >;^1J become a confidant of the royal house.’^ 
When the time came for the ascetujp to leave, he lay down and made as 
though he were sick. “Come, let us go,” they said. “I cannot,” i^aid 
he. Maharakkhita learnt why the man lay «till. “ Follow us when you 
can,” he said, and with the rest of the sages went on to JEimalaya. ‘ ^ 

Now the cheat ran back as fast as he could, and standing at^the palace 
doOr, sent in a message that one of Maharakkhita’s attendants yas come. 
He y^as summoned at once by the king, and going up to the teiracb, sat in 
a seat which they showed him. The king greeted him, lind sitting on one 
side, asked after the health of the sages. “You have come back very 
soon,” he said ; “what i« the cause of your so speedy return i ” “0 mighty 
king,” he replied, “ as the sages were all sitting comforHbly together, they 
began to say how great a blessing it would be if the kii?.g could have son 
to keep up his line. When I heard it, I pondered whether the kbi^ 
should get df son or no ; and by divine vision I beSietd a mighty son of the 
gods, and saw that he was about to descend, that he might be conceived by 
your queen consort Sudhamma. Then I thought, If they knqiwr not, they 
may perchance destroy the life conceived, so I must tell them ; and to tell you 
the news, 0 king, 1 am come. Now I have told it, 4et me depiirt again.” 
“No, no, friend,” quoth the king, “that must not be’^; and highly de- 
lighted he brought the cheat into his park, and assigned hi|n a place to 
dwell in. Thenceforward he lived in the ‘kitiig’s household, and got his 
food there, and his name was Dibbacakkhuka, the jpan of Di^ihe Vision. 
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Then the Bodhisatta came down from the heaven of the Thirty-three, 
and was conceived there ; and when he was Jbowi they gave him the name 
of Soman^ssa Kumara, Prince Delight, and be was reared after the 
manner of princes. • 

^ Now the false ascetic in a corner of the park nsed to plant vegetables 
and poAerbs and runners, and by selling these to the market gardeners he 
amasl^d much wealth. \NAien the Bodhisatta was seven years old, [446] 
there was a rebellion on t^e frontier. The king went out to quell it, 
giving the ascetic DibbacakWhuka into the prince’s charge, with orders not 
to neglect him« One day the prince went out to see the ascetic. He 
found him with both yellow robes, upper and under, knotted up, holding 
a water-jar in each hand, aUd watering his plants. “This false. ascetic,” 
thought he, ‘^instead of doing the ascetic’s duty, does the work of a 
gardener.” Thcti ho asked — “ What are you doing, gardener, worldling?” 
S(^he put him to shame, and left him without salute. “Now I have made 
an enemy of this fellow,” thought the man. “Who knows what he will 
do? I must make an end of him at once.” 

Afiout the time wbe% the king was to return, the man threw his stone 
bench on one side, broke his waterpot to bits, scattered grass about in 
his hut, smeared all his body with oil, went into the hut and lay down on 
his* pallet, wrapped up, head and all, makyif as though he were in much 
pain. The king returned, and madj^a circuit about the city right-wise. 
Buc before he would enter his own house, he went to see his friend 
Dibbacakkhuka. Standing the door of the hut, he saw all in disorder,* 
and entered wonc(f.ring what was the matter. There was the man lying 
down. TJje king chafed his feet, repeating the first stanza : 

“Who does thee harm or scorn? 

Why dost thou sorrow sore ? 

Whose parents now must mourn ? 

Who lies here on the floor 

At this the impostor rtse up groaning, and said* the second stanza : 

« 

“Thee 1^ rejoice to see 
* 0 King, though absent long ! 

[447] Your son, who came to me, 

A\\*ought unprovoked this wrong.” 

The connexion of the following verses is clear ; they are arranged in 
due succession. 

“‘.Executioners, what ho ! 

Servants, take your swords and go, 

Strike Prince Somanassa dead. 

Hither bring his noble head !’ 

“The royal messengers went forth, and to the prince they cry — 
‘His^rpajesty luis cast thee ofl^*, and thou 0 prince must die!’ 
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"‘There the prince lamenting stands, 
eVaving gra^e with folded hands: 

‘Spare me awhile, and bring 
Me alive to see the King ! ’ 

• 

“They heard his i)rayer, and to the King his son the servants led, 

Jlo saw his father frorn^afar, and thus to him he said : 

“‘Let thy men take sword anti slfity, 

Only hear me first, 1 pray ! 

0 groat monarch ! tell me thjs — • 

What is it Fve done amiss?’”* 

[448] The king answered, “H/gh estate is fallen very Tlow: your error 

is very great,” and explained it in this stanza : 

• 

“Water morn and eve he draws. 

Tends the fire without a pause. 

Dare you will this holy man 
Worldling? answer if you can !” 

“My lord,” said the prince, “if I call a worldling a worldling, what 
harm is done ! ” and he repeated a stanza : 

“He possesses trees and fruits. 

And, my lord, all kinds of roots, 

Tends them ^ith incessant care : 

Then he’s worldly, I declare.” 

“ And that is the reason,” he went on, “why I called him\i worldlihg. 
If you do not believe me, enquire of the i^arket gardeners at the four 
gates. The king made enquiry. [449] They said, “yes, we buy frdiq 
him vegetables and all sorts of fruit.” Wh^n he- found out t||is green- 
grocery business, he made it known. The prince’s people went^into the 
man’s hut, and ferreted out a bundle of rupees and small coins, lihe price of 
the green food, which they showed to the king. Then tile king knew* the 
Great Being was guiltless, and said a stanza ; 

“True it* was that treq^ and roc)ts* 

He possessed, with many fruits, 

Tending with incessant care, « 

Worldly, as thou didst declare.” 

Then thft Great Being thought, “While an igne^ant fool like this is 
of the king’s household, the best thing to do is to go to Himalaya and 
embrace the religious life. First I will proclaim his sin befoie) the com- 
pany here assembled, and then this very day I will go and become a 
religious.” So with a bow to the company, he cried, * ® 

“Hear yo ]t)eople as I call, 

Country folk and townsmen all ; 

By this fool’s advice the King ^ 

Guiltless men to death would bring, 
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This said, he asked leave to do it in the next stanza ; 

“Thou a strong wide spreading ti^e, 

I an offshoot fixt in thee, 

Here beseech thee, bending low. 

Leave to quit the world and go ! ” 

[45#] The following stanzas give the 'conversation of the king with 

his sen. * 

“Prince, enjoy the wealth you own. 

And ascend^he Kuni throne. 

Do not leave the world, to bring 
• Sorrow on yourself— be JCing ! ” 

“What of joy can this* world ^ive? 

When in heaven I used to live 
Thgre were sights and sounds and smell. 

Taste and touch *, the heart loves well ! 

“Joys of heaven, and nymphs divine, 

I renounced, that once were mine. 

With a King so weak as thou 
I will stay no longer now.” 

“If I am foolish-weak, my son, 

This on®e forgive mo what IVe done. 

And if 1 do the same again. 

Do what thou wilt, I’ll not complain.” 

The Great Being then repeated eight stanzas, admonishing the king. 

yi51] “^thoughtless act, or done*wiithout premeditation had. 

Like the miscarriage of a drug, the issue must be bad. 

“A thoughtful act, wherein is careful policy pursued. 

Like a successful medicine, the issue must be good. 

“The idle Sensual layman 1 detest. 

The false ascetic is a rogue confest; 

A bad King will a case unheard decide ; 

Wrath in a sage can ne’er be justified^. 

“The warrior prince takes careful thought, and well-weighed judgement 
gives ; 

When Klligs their judgement ponder well, their fame for ever lives'^. 

“Kings should %ive punishment with careful measure: 

Things doim in haste they will repent at leisure. 

Are theipe goo(> resolutions in the heart, 

JJo lat^ repentance brings her bitter smart. 

“They who do deeds which no repentance bring, 

CarefuUjr weighing every single thing, 

Gain what is good, and do what satisfies 
• The holy, win the approval of the wise. 

“‘What ho, my executioners!’ you cried, 

“ ‘Go seek •my son, and where you find him, slay!’ 

WheWe I was sitting by my mother’s side 
They found me, draggw me cruelly away. 

pa9,$ehi is probamy for phfUiBehi (objects of touch) : rupa corresponds to the eye. 
JThese stanzas occur in Yol. iii. pp. 105 and 154 (translation, pp. 70, lOB). 
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tender nursling, treated in this way, 

I felt their cruel handling very sore. 

Delivered from* a iniel doom to-day 
ni leave the world, and live in it no more.” 

[452] When thd Great Being had thus discoursed, the king said to his 
queen, 

“So my young sou, Sudhamma, says nay. 

Prince Soraanassa, delicate and kind.* 

Now since I cannot gain my end to-day. 

Thyself must see if thou canst turn his mind.” 

t 

But she urged him to renounce the world in this stanza : 

• 

“0 bo tlie holy life thy •pleasure, son 1 
Renounce the world, to righteousness stick fast: 

, Wlio of all creatures cruel is to ikAjc, 

Blameless to Brahma's world will come at l<<,st.” 

Then the king repeated a stanza : ' 

“This is a marvel which I hear from thee, 

Borrow to sorrow heaping up on me. 

[45;^] I asked thee to persuade our son to stay, 

Thou dost but urge him more •to haste away.” 

Again the queen repeated a stanza : • 

* “There are who live from sin* and sorrow free, 

Blameless, and who Nirvana’s height attain: 

If of their noble path the prince would be 
A partner, to withheld him is in vain.” 

In rejily the king recited the lastf itanza ; 

“Surely ’tis g<x)d to venerate the wise. 

In whom deep wisdom and high tnoughts arise h 
The queen has hoard their words and Icarnedi their lore, 

She feels no pain and has no longipg more.” ^ 

•The Great Being then saluted his jiareiits, asking them to paylon him 
if* he, did amiss, and with a reverent obeisance to the com|)any fltet bis face 
towards Himalaya. When the people had returned, he, with the deities 
who had come thither in human shape, traversed the seven rangei| of 
hills and arrived at Himalaya. In a leaf-huj made by the heavenly 
architect Vissakamma he entered upon the religious Itfe, and there he 
was waited upon by deities in the shape of a»princ%l)h retinue until his 
sixteenth year. But the deceitful ascetic was set ugoi» bj tlje crowtl 
beaten to dehth. The Great Being cultivated the*Fajjulty of Ecstasy, and 
became destined to Brahma’s heaven. 


[454] This discourse ended, the Master said, “Thus %ethren, he went 
about to slay me in former days, as now,” and then he identified the Birth : 
“ At that time Devadatta was the impostor, MabamayA was the mother, ^ariputta 
was Rakkhita, and I myself was Prince SomanassaJ • • 

^ These two Hues occur in iii. 306 (translation, p. 191). 
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0AMPEYYA-JATAKA. 

• 

“ Who is it lUc.e^'^ oic . — This story tlie Master told whilcj dwelling in Jetavana, 
about the fast-day vows. The blaster “ It is well done, lay Brethren, that 
ye have taken upon you the fast-day vows. Wise men of old likewise even 
renounced the glory of lieing 8 Serpent King, and lived under these vows.^’ Then 
at their request he t#ld a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Ahga was king in the kingdom of Aiiga, and 
Magadha king in Magadha, betydxt the realms of Ahga and Magadha was 
a rivSr Campa, ♦where was a place where serpents dwelt, and here a serpent 
•king Campeyya held sway. , 

SoiSetimes King Magadlia took the Ahga country, sometimes King 
Afiga took Magadha. ^ One day King Ma^dha, having fought a battle 
with Ahga and got the worse, mounted his charger and took to flight, 
pvti'sued by*Ahga’s warriors. When lie came to the Campa river, it was 
in flood. But he said, ** Better death drowned in this river than death ’at 
the hands of my enemies I” Then man and horse plunged in the stream. 

Now ^the serpent king Campeyya had built him under the water a 
jewelled pavilion ; and there at this moment in the midst of his court he 
was carouiing deep. But the king and his horse plunged into the river 
jusi? in front of Jfie Serpent King. The serpent, beholding this magnificent 
monarch, conceived a liking for him. Rising from his seat, he made the 
king sit down'upon his own throne, bidding hin\ fear nought, and asked 
why he came plunging ifito the water. The king told him all as it was. 
Then said the serpent,* ‘^Jpear nothing, O great king! T will make you 
lister of bo^h kingdoms.” Thus he consoled him, and for seven days he 
"showed him\i^ hdtloftr. On the seventh day he with King Magadha 
left the serpent palace. Then by the Serpent King’s power, King Magadha 
goit possession of King Anga, and slew him, and niled over the two realms 
together. From that time there was firm affiance between him and the 
Serpent King. [455] Year by year he caused a jewelled pavilion to be 
built on,the banX of the river Campa, and offered tribute to the Serpent 
King at^great cost ; the Serpent King would come forth with a large 
retinue from his '|jalace to«jreceive the tribute, and all the people beheld 
thCj^lory ef the Serpent King. 
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At that time the Bodhisatta was one of a poor family, and he used to 
go down with the king’s p(*ople to the riverside. There seeing the Serpent 
King’s glory, he became covetous of it j and in this desire^ he ^ied, and 
seven days after thc^f' death of the serpent king Campeyya, the Bodhisatta, 
having given alms and lived a virtuous life, came into being in his palace 
on Ills royal couch : liis body was like a great festoon of jessamine. * When 
1 k 3 saw it, he was filled with remorse. “ As a consequence of my ^ood 
deeds,” quoth he, ^‘1 have power laid up in the six chief worlds of sense*, 
as corn is laid up in a granary. But see, hen; am 1 born in this reptile 
shaj)e ; what care 1 for life ! ” And so he had thoughts of i})utting an end 
to himself. But a young female se^'pent, named Sumana, seeing him, 
gave the .lead to the rest, “ This must be SuksJca, mighty in power, born 
liere to us 1 ” Then they all came and made offering to him, with all 
manner of musical instruments in their hands. That serj^ent’s palace of 
his became as it were the palace of Sakka, the thought of death left hin^: 
he ]>ut off his serpent shape, and sat on the couch iu magnificence of dress 
and adornment. From that time groat wi^s his glory, and he ruled over 
tlie serpents. Another time again he repented, t^iinking,*** What care I 
for this reptile shape ? T will live under the fasting vows, and from this* 
place I will shake myself free, amongst men 1 will go, and learn the 
Truths, and 1 will make an end of pain.” But afterwards he still remained 
in that same? palace, fulfilling the fasting vows, and when the young female 
serpents came about him all gaily aeforned, he generally violated his rdle 
t)f virtue. Aftei* that he went forth from tl^e palace into the park, but 
they followed him thither, and his vow was broken as before. Then Ife^ 
thought : “ 1 must leave this palace, and go into the world of j(pen, and 
there must J Ihe under the fasting vows.” [45G] So then on the fast- 
days Jie went forth from the [lalace, and lay on the top of an aiathbap by 
the high road, not far from a frontier village. Said he, “Ttliiose who de&e 
my skiu or any part of me, let them take it ; or if any woiild have me a 
dancing snake, let them, make me so.” ’riius did he yield liis body as a 
gift, and contracting bis hood he lay there observing the fast-day vows. 

Those who went to and fro on the highNyjtyespyipg him, did fiim” 
worship with scents and perfumes. And the dwellerf? in Uiat frc4itie^ 
village, holdkig him to be a serpent king of great ^JoWer, set up a pavilion 
over him, spread sand before it, did worship with perfumes and scented 
things. Now people began to crave sons by his aid, having f^th in tbe 
Great Being and doing him worship. The Great Being kept there the 
fasting vows on the fourteenth and hfteeutb days of ihe half-mo^n, lying 
upon the aiitheap ) and on the tirst day of the lunar lialf Ife would return 
to his palace ) and as he thus fultillcd his vows, time went by. 

^ Heading with two MS., 

' The six devaloka. 
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One day his consort Sunuuia spoke to him thus: “My lord, you are 
wont to go among men to keep your fasj-voiws. The world of men is 
dangeroiw, full of fear. Suppose some danger should come upon you, tell 
rue now by what sign I shall learn of it.” Then Che Great, Being led 
pher to^the side of a lucky pond, 'and said, “If any one strike me or do 
me hurt, the water in this jiond will become turbid. If a roc bird carry 
me RfF, the water will disappear. J f a snake-charmer stdze me, the water 
will turn to the colour of [ilood.” These three signs explained to her, he 
went forth from his j)alac^ to keep the fast of the fourteenth day, went 
and lay down ton the antheap, illuminating the antheap with the sheen of 
his body. White was his body as aPeoU of pure silver, like a ball of red 
wool was his head: now fn this Birth the Bodliisatta’s body ..was thick 
as a plough-head,* in the Bhuridatta Birth ^ thick as a thigh, in the 
Sahkhapiila Bi1*th“ as big round as a trough-can oe with an outrigger. 

• In those days there was a young brahmin of Benaj’es come to Takkasila 
to study at the feet of a woidd -renowned teiiclujr, from whom [457] he had 
learned the charm which conunands all things of sense. Going home 
along that road, what should he see but the Great Being. “This snake 
*I will^atch,” thinks he, “and I \rill travel through town and village a^d 
royal city, making him dance and amassing great profits.” Then he 
procured magical herb#, and repeating tln^iflagic charm he approached the 
snake. No^sooner he heard the souyd of this charm, than the Great Being 
feTt his cars as it were pierced by burning splinters, his head was as though 
broken by the blow of a bwvmrd. “What have we here!” thought he; 
iputting forth his Jiead from the hood, he beheld th(^ snak(5-cha^nH^r. Then 
he thought, “My poisOn is powerful, and if I am angry and send forth the 
breath ^ my nostrils** his body will be shattered and scattered like a list- 
full^ of * chaff ; then my virtue will be broken. T will not look upon him’.” 
Closing his eyes he drew' his head within the hood. The brahmin snake- 
chq^rmer ate a herb, rej)eated his charm, spat upon him : by virtue of herb 
and charm, wherever tire spittle touched him, blains arose. Then the 
man seized him ^by the tail, dragged him, laid him out at full length : 
witB a goat’s-foot ^taff h« squeezed him till he w as wtiak, then catching 
ti^ht^old oif hi^ be^, crushed him hard. The Great Being opened his 
mouth wide ; the jjan^ dropt spittle in it, and by the herb and charm 
broke his teeth ; the mouth was full of blood. But the Great Being so 
fdtred lest%he break his virtue, that he bore all this torment and never so 
much as opened an eye to glance at him. Then the man .said, “I’ll weaken 
this roya! snake!” •From tail to head he squeezed the snak(^’s body as 
though he woulJ crush his very bones to powder. Then he wrapt him in 

1 No. 543 (vi.'lj? Pali). ' No. 524 (v. 161 Pali). 

^ Bep\ited to be poisonous. Compare ii. 55 and 200 of this translation. 
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what they call tie cloth-wrap, gave him what they call the rope-rubbing, 
caught him by the tail ancT gave him the cotton blow, as they call it^ 
The Great Being’s body was all smeared with blood, and he wa%in great 
pain. Seeing that flie serpent was now weak, [458] the man made an 

osier basket in which he laid the snake. Then he carried him to the 

0 * 

village, and made him perform to the crowd. Black or blue or what not, 
round figure and scjuare figure, little or large^ — whatever the bral^min 
desires, that the Great Being will do, dancing, ^spreading his hood as if by 
hundreds or by thousands’®. The people wcre'*so pleased that they gave 
much money ; in one day he would take a thousand rupaes, and things 
worth another thousand. At the firsts the man had intended to let him go 
free when* he should gain a thousand pieces o^ money ; but when he got 
it, he thought, “Jn a small frontier village 1 have gained all this: from 
kings and courtiers how much wealth may 1 look to win ! ” ‘Bo he bought a 
cart and a pleasure-car, and in the cart loaded his goods, while he sat ip 
the carriage. Thus with aii attendant throng he traversed town and 
village, making the Great Being perform, and went on with the intent to 
show him off before King Uggasena in Benares and then he woufd let 
him go. 

He used to kill frogs and give them to the royal snake. But the 
snake each time refused to e&t^ that none might be killed for his sake. 
Then the man gave him honey and^ ^ried corn. But the Great Being 
refused to eat these also; for he thought, ‘‘If 1 take food, I shall be tn 
this, basket till I die.” 

In a mouth’s time the brahmin was come to Benares. There he go"t , 
much money by making the snake perform in the villages be^yond the 
gateii. The king also sent fur him, and commanded a performai>ce : the 
nfAii promised this for the morrow, which was the last day of'th^ half- 
month. Then the king sent a drum beating about the^*city, with pro- 
clamation, that on the morrow a royal snake would dance in the palace 
court ; let the people then gather to see it in their multitudes. Next day 
the courtyard of the palace was adorned, and the brahmin summoned. 
He brought in the Great Being in a jewelled basket on a gay rug, wMch' 
he set down, and himself took a seat. The king came doiin from t^e 
upper storey ,'^and sat on his royal seat in the midSt of a great concourse 
of people. The brahmin took out the Great Being, and made him dance. 
The people could not keep still : thousands of kerchiefs waved in the ai^ ; 
a shower of jewels in all seven kinds fell about the Bodhisatta. 

It was now the full month since the Serpent was eaught ; and for all 
that time he had taken no food. [459] Now Sumana began to think — 

’ These appear to be technical terms. 

- That i«, hy his swift motion giving the appearance of thousands of hoods. 
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“My dear husband tarries long. It is now a month since he has not 
returned; what can the matter beT' Souslie went and looked at the 
pond : Ion the water was red as blood ! Then she knew that he must have 
been caught by a snake-charmer. Forth from the palace she came, and 
i^to the^antheap; she saw the plate whore he had been caught, and the 
place where he had been tormented, and she wept. Then she went to 
the •frontier village, and enquired; and learning all the fact, she went 
on to Benares, and in the^midst of the people, above the palace court 
in the air she stood now* lamenting. The Great Being as he <lanced 
looked up in 4he air, and saw her,, and being ashamed crept into his 
basket, and there he lay. When lift crept into the basket, the king cried 
out, What is the matter ^owl” Looking this way and that way, he saw 
her poised in the iffir, and recited the first stanza : 

“ Who is it like the lightning shines, or like a blazing star ? 

' Goddess or Titaiioss ? methinks no human thing you are.” 

Their conversation is given in the stanzas following : 

“No Qoddess L nor Titaness, nor human, mighty king ! 

A female of tne serpent ^kind, come for a certain thing.” 

“Full of wrath and rage you show, 

From your eyes the teardrops flow : 

*Say what wrong or^w^iat desire 
Brings you, lady? I would know.” 

• • 

“(brawling serpent, fierce as flame! 

So they called him: one there came, 

Seized him for his profit, sire: 

9 P'reedom for my lord I claim!” 

“ How could «uch a starveling wight 
Catch a creature full of might? 

Daughter of the serpents, say, 
j How to discern the snake aright?” 

[460] “Such his might, that e’en this town 
He could burn to cinders down. 

But ho loves the holy way, • 

And i^eks austerity’s renown.” 

Then the kiijg» asked* how the man had caught him. She replied 
th# folloviin^ s^nza : 

“Qp Ifoly days' the royal snake 
At the four-ways used to take 

Holy vows : a juggler caught him. 

Free my husband for my sake!” 

Afterjthese words she added yet these other two stanzas, begging his 
release ; 


“ Lc sixteen thousand women gay with jewel and with ring, 
Beneath the waters counted him their refuge and their king. 

' Fourteenth and fifteenth are named. 
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‘‘Jiiwtly, gently set him free, 

Buy the, Serpent liberty, 

With g6ld, a hundred kine, a village: 

That will merit win for thee.” 

[461] Then the king recited three stanzas : 

“Justly now and gently see 
1 buy the Serpent liberty 

With gold, a hundred kine, a village, 

That will merit win for me.” 

“A jewelled carring give I thee, a hundred* drachms of gold, 

A lovely throne like flower of flax with cushions laid fourfold 1^ 

“ A bull, a hundred kine, two Wiyes of equal birth with thee : 

Releiise the holy Snake : the deed will meritorious be.” 

To this the hunter made reply : 

“1 want no gifts, your majesty, 

But let the Serpent now go free. 

Thus I now release the Serpent: 

The deed will meritorious be.” 

After tliis speech he took the Ureat Being out of his basket., The 
Serpent King came forth and crept into a flower, wnere he put off his shape 
and reappeared in the form of a young man magnificently arrayed ; there 
he stood, as though he had cleft the earth and come through. And down 
from the sky came Sumana, and stood beside him. The Serpent King 
stood reverently joining his hands in ^respect to the king. 

[462] To make all clear, the Master recited two stanzas : 

“The Serpent King Campeyyaka addressed the King, now free: 

‘O King of Krusi, fostering lord, all honour now to thee! 

I do thee reverence, ere 1 go again my home to see\” 

“ ‘ Sin)erhuman beings may 
Hardly win belief, they say. 

It' you speak the truth, 0 Serpent, 

Where’s your palace? Show the way.’” 


But the Great Being, to make him believe, swore tin oath as follows in 
these two stanzas : 

“Should the wind move mountains hi 5 h, 

Moon and sun fall from the sky. 

Flow upstimm the running rivers, 

1, 0 King ! could never lie. 

“Split the sky, the sea run dry, 

Bounteous mother earth awry 

Crumpling^ roll, uproot Mount Meru, 

Yet, 0 King, I could not lie!” 

^ This couplet, and half the next, oobur above, p. 422. 

* Beading samraffaye, as Fausball suggests. 
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But notwithstanding this assurance, he still disbei^^ed 
^eing, and said — 


“Superhuman beings may 
Hardly win belief, they say. • 

[463] If you spea^: the truth, 0 Serpent! 
Where’s your palace? Show the way.” 


the Great 


ill gain he repeated th(f same stanza, adding, ‘‘You must be grateful for 
the good deeds wrought by me : whether I should believe you to be right 
or not, however, that is ^or me to decide.” This he made clear in the 
next stanza: 

• 

“ Deadly envenomed, fliU of might. 

Quick in quarrel, shining bright, 

Yoi^are freed by mo from prison : 
iTheii is gratitude my right.” 

The Great Being made oath thus to win his belief : 


“He that will no thanks return. 
Happiness should never learn : 

He shou]^ die in basket-prison, 
He in horrid hell should burn!” 


the king believed him, aild thanked him thus: 

“As that vow of thine is true. 

Anger flee and hate escUe^: 

As we flee the lire in summer, 

May the roc-birdjrf flee from you!”^ 

The Great Being too on Jiis part said another stanza meaning to thank 
^the king : 

“As^i mother would have done 
To an only well -loved sou, 

You are kind to all the serpents : 

We will serve you, every one.” 

[464] Now^ the king eager to visit the serpent's world, gave command 

thi^t his army ^hould be made ready to go in the following stanza: 

• 

“Yoke 4he royal cars, and stand 
Trained Cambodian mules at hand, 

, El^jhants in golden trappings : 

^We will visit serpent-land!” 

p 


The next is a stanza of the Perfect Wisdom : 

“Bounce the tabors, thump the drums, 
(<onch and cymlml sounds and thrums. 
Glorious mid a host of women 
See King Uggasena comes.” 

} * The serpent tribe ’ is the literal translation. 
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At the moliioiit ho left the city, the Great Being by his power made 
visible in the serpent wo»l^ «^n enclosing wall of seven ptecious things, 
and gate-towers, and all the road of approach to the abode of thfj serpents 
he made to be gforiously adorned. By this road the king with his 
followinjjj entered the palace, and sa^^ a delightful spot with iiyinsion^ 
in it. 


Explaining this, the Master siiid : 

“The lord of Kfisi saw the gro\ind sprinkled with golden sand, 
Fair flowers of coraU strewn ^around, gold towers on 'every hand. 

“ So thou tlie King did enter in ^^ampeyya’s halls divine, 

Which like the brazen thunderbolt*-^ or ri'idy sun did shine. 
“Into Canipeyya's halls divine the King his entrance made: 

A thousand perfumes scent the air, a thousand trees} give shade. 

“Within Oanipeyya’s palace once the King his step advanced, 
(Celestial harps made melody, fair serpent- maidens danced.” 

[4(>5] “ fie is shown a golden seat 

Cushioned and with sandal sweet, 

Where the bevy of fair maidens 
Tread the halls ^ith thronging feet.” 


No sooner was he there seated, than they set before him food divine of 
choice flavour, and they gave it alsQ^ito the sixteen thousand, women and 
to the rest of the company. For seven days he with his retinue partook of 
tha divine food and drink, and enjoyed all manner of pleasure. Sitting 
in his fair seat he praised the glory of the Great Being. “ 0 King of the 
serpents,” said he, “ why did you leave all this inagniticence, to lie on an 
ant-heap, in the world of men, and to keep the fast-day vows?^* The other 
told him. 


To explain this, the Master said : 

“There the King in plo^isure sb.yed. 

To Cainpeyya then he said : 

‘Glorious mansions these of thin6! 

Ruddy like the sun they shine. 

Such on earth are none to see : . 

Why wouldst thou a hermit be? ^ 

“‘Fair and fine these damsels stand, 

Who with taper-fingers hold 
Drink in either red-stained hand, 

Breast and body girt with gold. 

Such on earth are none to see: 

Why wouldst thou a hermit be? 

' See Schol. p. 142. 

^ Bronze thunderbolts, shaped somewhat like those'whioh Zeus grasps in Greek vase 
paintings, are still used in North India as charms. , 
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[466] ‘“River, fishpond, glassy-fair, 

, Each with well-built Iandin^s|^ir, 
Such on earth are none tft see : 
Why wouldst thou a hermit be? 

“‘Heron, peacock, heavenly geese, 
Charms of cuukc<b like to these, 
Such on earth are none ‘to see : 
Why WQUildst thou a hermit be ? 

“‘Mango, sal, and tilak grown, 

Cassia tAimpot-flower^ full-blown, 
Such on 6arth are none to sec : 
Why wouldst thou a hermit be? 

• 

“ ‘ See the lakes ! and wafted o’er 
Scents dj^dne on every shore : 

Stick on earth are none to sec: 
Why wouldst thou a hermit be?’ 

^“N<>t for life or sons or |)elf 
Do I wrestle with myself; 

Ti.s my craving, if I can, 

To be born again as Man.’” 


To this answer the king ropliedT: 

“Bravely drest, eves red and bleared, 
Broai-shoulderea, shaven#hlad, and beard, 

Like an angel-King addressing 
All the world, witff^sandtil smeared. 

“Great in might, in flower divine. 

Lord of alT desires, incline, 

^ Serpent-King, to rode my question — 

How* our world simpassas thimj ?” 

[467]» This was answered by the Serpent-King as follows : 

m 

Comes control and cleansing when 
One is in the world of men, 

Only there: once man, I’ll never 
• See nor birth nor death again.” 

The king listened, and*thus replied : 

Siirely good to venerate the wise 

Jfi whom cfeep wisdom and high thoughts arise 

Wlij!en#thee and all these maids I behold, 

I jvill do virtuous actions manifold.” 

To him the Serpent-King said : 

“Surely tis good to venerate the wise 
In whom deep wisdom and high thoughts arise. 
^ When me ana all these maids thou dost behold, 
Then do thou virtuous actions manifold.” 

^ Cq^ia Fistu^. 

® Bignonia Suaveolens, 

Sqp ahpve, p. 280 ; and iii. 306 (translation, p. 190). 
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After thia*^ speech, Uggasena wished to go, and he took leave, saying, 
** Serpent King, I have iftay^d long here, and I must gcf.” The Great 
Being pointed to his treasure, and offered him whatever he wished to take, 
saying this, 

renounce it, gold untold, 

Tree-high silver-heaps, behold! 

Take and make you walll of silver, 

Take and houses make of gold. 

[468] “Pearls, live thousand loadsjll ween, 

Coral blushing in l)Otween, 

Take and spread them in thy palacfi 
Till nor earth nor •dirt bo seen. 

“Such a mansion as I tell 
Iluild, and there, 0 monarch! dwel};: 

Uich will be Benare.s city : , 

Buie it wisely, rule it well.” 

The king agreed to thi.s suggestion. Then the Great Being sent 
proclamation about ilie city by beat of drum : Let all the attendants of 
the king take wliat they will of my wealth, gold and fine gold I ” And he 
sent the treasure to the king loaded in iseveral hundred carts. After thi^s 
the king left the serpent world with great pomp, and returned to Benares. 
From that time, they say, th(' ground was all golden throughout India. 


. This discourse ended, the Master said, “ Thui- wise men of old left the glories 
of the seri)ent world, to kcej) the fast-day vows.” Tlien he identified the Birth; 
“At that time, Devadatta was the snake-charmer, Ijahula’s Uiother was Sumanit, 
Saripiitta was Uggasena, and I was myself Campezya King of the Snakes.” 


No. 507. 


MAH A-PALOBH ana- J ATAKA. 


“ Ft'om Brahmans heavoi^'* etc . — This story the Master told while dwelling in ' 
Jetavana, about the defilement of the sanctified. The circumstances have 
already been given. Hei*e again said the Master, “Women cause defilement 
even in sanctified souls,” and then told this stojy of the^past. 
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n ip i a ■■■ 

[469] Once upon a time in Benares — here the storj^f the past is to 
J>e expanded ks in the Culla-palobhana • Now once again the Great 

Being catne down from Brahma’s world as the King of Kasi’s son, and his 
name was Prince Anitthi-gandha, the Woman-hater. In the hands of a 
^womai^ he would not be ; they milst needs dress as men to giv^, him the 
breast ; he dwelt in a closet of meditation, and never a woman he saw. 


To explain this, the Master repeated four stanzas. 

“From Brahhtia’s heaven a god came^own, and here upon this earth 
As a King’s son whose every wish was law, he had his birth. 

“To Brahma’s heaven n<fdecd of lust, no mention, over came: • 

So born into tWs world, the prince now loathed its very name. 

“ Within the ^)alacc he had made a closet all his own, 

Where deep in meditation plunged he passed his days alone. 

“ TJie King, grown anxious for his sou, laments to know him there : 

J 0ne only s<m 1 have, and he for pleasui*es will not care.’ ” 


Tl]^ fifth stanza describes the king’s lamentation : 

“ 0 who can tell me^what to do ! 0 is ^liftre no device ? 

Who’ll teach him joys of love to cravc,*and who can him entice ? ” 

• • 


The next stanza and half a stanzci, are those of porfe(;t wisdom : 

“A girl there was, graceful shape, of fair and lovely skin : 

She l5icw a world of pretty songs, and well could dance and spin. 
Thi% maiden sought his majesty, and thus she did begin.” 


^[470] The other line is spoken by the young girl : 

“‘I will entice him, if thou wilt in marriage grant him me.’ 

3?he king maife answe^to the maid, and thus and thus said he : 

0 /i^ but ^cci^ed in tempting him, thy husband he shall Iw.’” 

The king now g£>ve orders that all opportunity should be affordfid her, 
and sent her to attend upon the prince. In the morning, taking her lute 
slfe went %ud stood just without the prince’s sleeping chamber, and 
touching the lute with her finger-tips tried to tempt him by singing 
in a* swe^ voic^. * 


' No. 263, voff ii p. 227 of this translation. 

3 lading, as Fausball suggests, agacclmV arena. 
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To explain the Master said : 

“The maiden went withifi the house, and where she stood apart, 

Sang ditties sweet and languishing, to pierce a lover’s heart, t 

“There as the maiden stood and sang, the prince, who heard the sound, 
Straight fell in fancy, and he asked 4.he servants waiting round-— 

• w 

“ * What is that sound of melody that comes to me so clear, 

Piercing the heart with thoughts of love, delightful to my car?’ 

“ * A maid, your highness, fair to see, of dalliance infinite : 

Wouldst thou enjoy the sweets of love, yiel^, yield to this delight.* 

“ * Ho, hither, nearer let her come, and lot her sing yet more, 

Here let her sing before my facp within my closet door f 

“ She who had sung without the watl stood in the chamber there : 

She caught him, as an elephant is caught iif‘ woodland snare. 

“He felt the joy of love, and lo ! see jealousy full-gnfwn : 

‘No other man shall love 1’ cries he, ‘but I will love alclie 1’ 

“‘No other man, but I alone!* he cries; and then away— 

Seizes a sword, and runs amuck all other men to slay ! 

[471]“ The people shouting in alarm all to ^le palace fly : 

‘Thy son is slaying every one all unprovoked!’ they cry^ 

“ Him did the warrior King arrest, and banish from his face : 

‘Within the boundaries of my realm thou shalt not find a place.* % 

“ He took his wife and travflled on till by the sea he stood ; 

There built a hut of leaves, und lived on gleanii%s from the wood. 

“A holy hermit flying came over ocean high, « 

, Entered the hut what time the meal was standing ready by. 

“ The woman tempted him now see how ^ile a thing was done ! 

He fell from chastity, and all his magic power was gc^ne ! 

“The evening came; the prince returns, and from* his gleaning brings 
Hung to his polo a plenteous store of roots and wild- wood thin|^ 

“ The hermit sees the prince approach : down to the shore goefc he, 
Thinking to travel through the air, but sinks into the tea ! 

“ But when the prince beheld the sage down-sinking in the sea, 

Pity sprang up within him, and these verses then said Ifli ; — 

“ * Hither not sailing on the sea, by magic power you came, 

But now you sink ; an evil wife has brought you to tnis shame 

“ * Seducing traitresses, they tempt the holiest to his fejil : m 0 ^ 
Down — j^own they sink : who women know sho^jd^fiee lifa# from all®! 

“ ‘ Soft-speaking, hard to satisfy, as rivers hard to fill^ 

Down — down they sink : who women know should flee far from them still*. 

“ ‘ And whomsoever they may serve for gold or for desire, 

They bum him up, as fuel bums cast in a blazing fire.’* 

“ The hermit heard the prince’s word ; he loathed tlie wgrld so^ vain : 
Turned to his former Path®, and rose up in the air again. * 

^ These are the same as the first two stanza, 228 (tr^slaticA). 

* These are the same as the first six lines, ii. 226 (translation). 

* That is, he returned to the Path of holiness. 
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“No sooner had the prince beheld how in the air ho rosc^ 

He grievc^d and with a puqjose firm the holy life he chose ; 

“ The)|, turned religious, wholly quelled his lust and hot desire ; 

And passion quelled, to Brahma’s world henceforth* he did aspire.” 


[473] This discourse ended, the Master said, “ Thus, Brethren, for woman’s 
sake even sanctified souls do sin ; ” then he declared the Truths : (now at the 
conclusion of the Truths, the backsliding Brother achieved sainthood;) after 
which he identified the Bi^'th, saying, “At that time I myself was Prince 
Anitthigandha.” 


iNo. 508t 


PANCA-PA^rpiTA JATAKA. 

The Birth of the Five Wise Men will be giv;n in the Maha-ummaggal 


No. 509. 

HA'fTHI-PALA JATAKA. 


I 

At last we se^J' e^o.~This story the Master told, while dwelling at Jetavana, 
about the Eenun^-iaaon. Then with these words, — “ It is not the first time, 
Brethren, that the Tathagata nuuie the Renunciation, but it was so before,” — 
the Master \jbld them € story of the past. 


Once upon a time there reigned in Benares a king named EsukarX. 
His chapxain had b^en from the days of his youth his favourite companion. 
They Mere both childless. As the two were sitting together one day 
in a frLndly manner, they thought, “We have great glory, but never a 


^ Vol, vi. p, 339 (Pali). 
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Bon or a daugh now what is to bo done?*’ Then the king said to the 
chaplain, Friend, if a son^i^ born in your house, he shall ke loi*d of my^ 
kingdom; but if 1 have a son, he shall be master of your wealth*^’ The 
two made a bargain 6f it on these terms. 

One day, as the chaplain approached his revenue-village, and ^tered ^ 
by the southern gate, outside tlie gate he saw a wretched woman who 
had many sons: [474] seven sons she had, afl hale and hearty; ^ne 
held pot and plate for cooking, one mat and bedding, one went on 
before and one followed behind, one held a •finger of her, one sat on 
her hip and one on her shoulder. “ Where,” asked the chiy;)lain, “ is the 
father of these lads ? ” “ Sir,” she re|died, “ the lads have no father at all 

for certaiy.” “Why then,” said he, “how did you get seven fine sons 
like that ? ” ^ Disregarding the rest of the jungle, she j)^)ints out a banyan 
tree that stood by the city gate, and quoth she, “I offei^d prayer, Sir, 
to the deity which inhabits this tree, and he answered me by giving thes^ 
lads.” “You may go, then,” said the chaplain; and descending from his 
chariot, he went up to the tree and takijig hold of a branch shooK^it, 
saying, “0 divinity, what has the king failec^ to givt thee? Irear 
by year he offers thee tribute of a ^thousand pieces of money, and 
thou givest him no son. What has this beggar wife done fo? thee, 
that thou givest her seven? •Thou shalt grant tlje king a son withfti 
seven days, or I will have thee cut down by the roots and chopt up 
piecemeal.” Thus upbraiding the deity of the banyan tree, he went aw^. 
Day after day for six days he did the same, an|l on the sixth, grasping the 
branch he said — “Only one night is left, tree-god ; if you do not grant & 
son to my king, down you come ! ” • . ^ 

The deity of the tree reflected, till she knew exactly what yas the 
matter. “Yon brahmin,” thought she, “will destroy my home^f he gets 
no son : well, by what means can I get him a son ? ” ^hen she went 
before the four great kings®, and told them. “Well,” said they, “we 
cannot give the man a, son.” To the eight-and-twenty wJCr-lords of the 
Goblins she went next, and all they said was thb same. To Sakka king 
of the gods she came, and told him. He ppndered ^within himself ;• 
“ Shall the king get sons worthy of him, or no ? ” [47^] Th«n he Iqpk^ 

about and swat four meritorious sons of the gods.f^ Tfhese, iif is said, had 
been in a former existence weavers of Benares; and^kll their winnings 
by that trade they would divide into five heaps ; of these four yere theif 
own shares, but the fifth they gave away in common. When born anetr 
from that place they came to the Heaven of the Ihirty-thrc»*; than<^ 

^ Or (taking the reading in the text), ‘ not seeing any other way out of it.’ CourtSS^ji 
in India were said to be married to certain trees: perhaps this woman hfkonSs to that 
class. ^ ^ ’ * 

* Four Lords of the Earth, North, South, East, and West. 
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past up and (town through the six celestial wwlds and enjoyed much glory. 
Just the^ the time was when they were ctue to go from the Heaven of 
the Thirty-three to the Yama Heaven. Sakka wen^ to seek them, and 
^summoned them, and said, “Holyjsirs, you must go to the world of men, 
to be conceived in the womb of King E^iikari’s chief consort.” •’ “Good, 
my 4ord,*’ said they to tllese words, “ we will go. But we do not want 
anything to do with a royal house : we will be born in the chaplain’s 
family, and while yet young we will renounce the world.” Then Sakka 
approved theu^for their promise, and returned, and told all to the deity 
that lived in the tree. Much pleaaedj the tree-god took leave of Sakka, 
and went to her dwelling place. 

But next day %p came the chaplain, and with him strong men whom 
he had gatheriftl, having each a rajfior-adze or the like. The chaplain 
g.pproached the tree, and seizing a branch, cried out — “What ho, god 
of th^ tree ! This is now the seventh day since I begged a favour 
of you : the time of thy destruction is come ! ” The tree-deity by her 
greaf power cl#ft the ^ee-trunk and came forth, and in a sweet voice 
•addressed him thus: “One son, dn’ahmin ? pooh! J will give you four.” 
Said Ife, “I want no sons; give one to my king.” “No,” she said, 
“€ will give only to jou.” “Then give two to the king and two to me.” 
“No, the king shall have none, you shaTl have all four; but they shall 
b(^oniy giv^n to you, for they will Jiot live in a worldly household : in 
the days of their youth th^ will renounce the world.” “Just give ft>e 
the sons, and I will sec to it they do not renounce the world,” said’ he. 
Thus thc^ deity granted- his prayer for children, and returned to her 
dwellinjg place. Ever afterwards that deity was held in high honour.- 

Now |he eldest god came down, [476] and was conceived by the 
brcThmin’s wife. •On his name day they called him Hatthipiila, the Elephant 
Driver; and to hinder him from renouncing the world, they entrusted 
him to the cai*b of some keepers of elephants, ampngst whom he grew up. 
When he was old enougfi to walk on his feet, the second was born of the 
waufco woman. At Jbis bijth they named him Assapfila, or Groom, and he 
g|i^w# Up amiDnj|St|, those who kept horses. The third at his birth was 
called Gopafti, the Obwlierd, and he grew up amongst the cattle-breeders. 
AjapS,la, or GoatKfrd, was the name given to the fourth, when he also 
'gras bom ^ and he grew up among the goat-herds. When they grew older 
they were lads of auspicious omen. 

•Nowtfor fear aof their renouncing the world, all the ascetics who 
had so ^ done ^fere banished from the kingdom; in the whole realm of 
ncit one was left. The lads were rough : in what way soever they 

* * a # 

} Third of the Heavens of Sense, Hardy: Manual^ p. 25. 
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wont, they p^iiffitlered those gifts of ceremony which were sent here 
or there. • « 

When Jfatthipala was sixteen years old, the king and tho^ chaplain 
seeing his bodily perfection, thought thus within them. “The lads are 
grown big. When the umbrella of royalty is nj)lifted, what shall be done^ 
witli thcih ? — As soon as the ceremony of spidnkling is done upon them, 
they will grow very masterful; ascetics will confe, tliey will see them«and 
will become ascetics also ; once they have done this, the whole country 
will be in confusion. First let us test tltem, and afterwards have 
the ceremonial sprinkling.^^ So they both dressed then\fielves up like 
ascetics, and went about seeking* alms until they came to the door 
of the house where Hatthipala lived. The lad^was pleased and delighted 
to sec tlioiii ; ap]>roaching, lie greeted them with respeej, and recited three 
stanzas : t 


“At last we see a la’ahmin like a god, with top-knot great, 

With teeth uncleaiised, and foul with dust, and burdened with a wciy^^. 

“At last we see a sago, who takes dcliglft in righteousness, 

With rolxis of bark to co\'cr him, and with thetyellow dless. 

•“Accept a scat, and for your feet frcsC water; it is right 
To Oder gifts of food to guests— accept, as we invite.” 

[477] Thus he addressed \hem one after tlie otluu*. Then the 
chaplain said to him : “ Hatthipal?l*iny son, you say this Weeause }%u 
do* not know us. You think we are s*ages from the Himalayas, but such 
we are not, my son. This is King Esiikari, and I am your fath^r^ 
the chaplain.” “Then,” said th<^ lad, “why are .yoi| dressed likg sages?” 
“To try you,” said he. “Why try me?” he asked. “Because, if 
yp.u see us without renouncing the world, we are ready to peffown the 
ceremony of sprinkling, and make you king.” “Oh, myiifathor,” qubth 
he, “ [ want no royalty ; I will renounce the world.” Then his father 
replied, “Son Hatthipala, this is not a time for renouncing the worlcTj” 
and he explained his intent in the fourth stanza : t 

“ JP irst learn the Vedas, get you wealtlf and 
And sons, enjoy the pleasant things of life, • ^ 

^mell, taste, and every sense : sweet is wood 
To live in then, and then the sage is good.% 

Hatthipala replied with a stanza: 

“ Truth conies not by the Vedas nor by gold*; 

Nor getting sons will keep from getting old ; « 

[478] roiii sense there is relcfise, as wise men know ; 

In the next birth we reap as now we sow.” 

^ Hoc Smmjntta Nihlya, p. 1. 
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In answer to the young man, the king now recitetJSk stanza : 

‘‘ Most true the words that fronv thj^ lips do go : 

In the next birth we reap as now wo sow, 

Thy parents now are old ; but may they *500 
A hundred years of health in store for thee.” 

“^hat do you moan, my lord ? asked the prince, and repeated two 
stanzas : f 

“Ho who in death, 0 King, a friend (3an find, 

And with old a covenant hath signed ; 

Kor him that will not die be this tliy prayer, 

A# hundred years of life to^be his share. 

“As one who on a river ^ferries o’er 
A boat, an<l .journeys to the otlier shore, 

So iiK^tJfls do inevitably tend 

TOj^ai(^ness and old age, and death’s the end.” 

[479] In this manner he showed these persons how transient are the 
conditions of mortal life, adding this advice: “As you stand there, 
O ^^reat king, and as T speaj: with you, even now sickness, old age, 
and Meath are^drawingi nearer to me. Then be vigilant!” So saluting 
• the king and his father, he took \ritli him his own attendants, and forsook 
tho kfiigdoin of Benares, and departed with tlie intent to (unbrace tin* 
religious life. And aj^great eompaiiy of |)e«ple went with the young man 
Hatthipalaj “for,” said they, “ this^rcligious life must be a noblti thing.” 
Tile company extended a league long. He with this company proceeded 
until he came to the Gang^js bank. There ho induced the mystic trfinct' 
llTy gazing at thc^ater of the Ganges. “There will be a great concourse 
here,” thought he. ‘^My three younger brothers wdll come, my parents, 
king, qijfcen, and all, they with their attendants will embrace the religious 
life. Heijares will be empty. Until they come I will remain here.y So 
he sat there, exfiorting the crowd assembled. 

Next day the king and his chaplain thought, “ And so Prince Hattlii- 
pala has really* renounced his claim on the kingdom, and is sittiug on the 
Ganges bapk, wdiither l?e went to follow tlie religious life, and took a 
great )i^ultitude try Assapala, and sprinkle him to 

be# king.” £k) j.s> before in the dress of ascetics they went to his door. 
Pleased ho was when he saw them, and went up to them, and r(‘])eating 
the lines “At last,” and so forth, he did as the other had done. Tlie 
qjfchers did, as before, and told him the cause of their coming. He said, 
“ Why is the White Umbrella offered first to me, seeing I have a brother 
PrijiCG H;itthipala U’ They answered, “Your brother has gone away, my 
son, to ^embrace the religious life; he would have nothing to do with 
royalty.”,# ‘‘Where is he now?” [480] asked the lad. “Sitting on 
the bank of the vJtanges.’* “Dear ones,” he said, “I care not for that 
whf<;hMy‘ brother has spewed out of his mouth. Fools and they who are 
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scant of wisdoil^annot renounce this sin, but I will renounce it/* Then 
he declared the Law to ajid king in two stanzas which#he recited : 

“ Plfvisuro.^ of senHC are but morass and mire^ ; ^ 

The heart's delight brings death, and troubles sore. 

Who sink in these morasses .come no iiigher 
In witless madness to the fuilher shore‘s. 

“ Here’s one who once inflicted grief ai^ pain : 

Now he is caught, and no release is found. 

That he may never do such things ^again 
ril build iin[)enctrablc walls arouiid.** 

“ Th<‘,rc you stand, and even I speak with you, sickness, old age, 
and death are approaching u(3arer/’ •'With this admonition, [481] and 
followed by a coni[)any of people a league long, he went to liis brother 
Prince Hattliipala. Who declared the Law to him, Ifbing poised in the 
air, and said, “Brother, there will be a great concourse to* this place; let 
us both stay here together.** The other agreed to stay there. 

Next day king and chaplain went in the same manner to the (^use 
of Prince (lopala : and by him being gijfjeted with the same gladness, 
they explained the cause of their coming, lie likcp AssapaHh refused their 
offer. “ For a long time,** said he, “fC have desired to embrace the • 
religious life ; lik(i a cow gone astray in the forest, I have been wandering 
about in search of this life. I Jiave seen the path«by which niy brothers 
have gone, like the track of a lost co^»; and by that same patl^I will go.** 
Tl;en he repeated a stanza : 

* “Like one who seeks a cow luus hist her way. 

Who all per[)lext about the wood doth strati. 

So is my welfare lost ; then why hang .back, 

• King Esukarl, to pursue the track ? ” 

“Jlut,” they replied, “come with us for a day, son Gopalaka, for Iwo or 
throe days come with us ; make us happy and then yoi^shall renounce 
the world.’* He said, “O great king! never put ofl* till the morrow 
what ought to be done to-day ; if you want luck, take *to-day by the 
forelock.’* Then he recited another stanza: * 

“To-morrow! cries the fool; next dJy! he*cfios. 

No freehold in the future! says the wise: • # ^ 

• The good within his reach he’ll ne’er despise.” 

[482] Thus spake Gopala, declaring the Law in the two stanzas ; 
and added, “There you stand, and even as I talk with yc^, are ap^- 
proaching disease, old age, and death.** Then followed by a company 
of people a league in length, he made his way to his fwo j>rothera. ' Xnd 
Hatthipala poised in the air declared the Law to him also. 

I 

' This line occurs in iii. 241 (iii. 15B of the transition). 

® Nirvana. 
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Next day in the same manner king and chaplain rl|)aired to the 
house of Prkico Ajapala, who greeted with joy as the others 

had done* They told the cause of their coming, and proposed to upi*aise 
the umbrella of royalty. The prince said : Where are my brothers 1 ” 
J?hey ^swered, “Your brothers* will have nothing to do with the 
kingdom; they have renounced tho White Umbrella, and with a company 
that^ covers three leaguA they are sitting upon the Gauges bank.’’ 
“ I will not put upon my h^ad that which my brothers have spewed out 
of their mouths, and so liv^; but I too will undertake the religious life.’’ 
They said, “ My son, you are very young ; your welfare is our care; grow 
older, and you shall embrace th^ religious life.” But the lad said, 
“What is this you say? •Surely death comes in youth as in age! No 
one has a mark in 4iand or foot to show whether lie will die young or die 
old. I know no^ the time of 1113 ^ death, and therefore 1 will now renounce 
1 j|ie world altogether.” lie then recited two stanzas : 

“Oft have I seen a maiden young and fair, 

J bright-eyed*, intoxkmto with life, her share 
Of|oy untasted yet, in youth’s hrst spring: 

Death came and carrietl off the tender thing. 

“»So noble, handsome lads, well-made and young, 

Round whose dark (diins the beard in (dusters clung - 
I leave thci world and all its b^sts, to be 
A hermit : go thou home., and pardon me.” 

• • 

[483] Then he went on, “There you stand, and even as I talk with 

C gu disease, old age, and ddhth arc approaching me.” He saluted them 
oth, and at the Ifsad of a league-long company he repaii*ed to the Ganges 
^ bank. Hfitthipala poised in the air declared the Law to him also, and ^at 
down tO*^wait for the great gathering which he expected. 

Next day th^ chaplain began to meditate as he sat upon his cduch. 
“My sons,” thought he, “have embraced the religious life; and now 
I &ia\ alone thjg. withered stump of a man. I will follow the religious 
^ life also.” Then 4ie addressed this stanza to his*wifo: 

“ That* which -h^s branching boughs a tree they call: 

Disbranched, it is a tnuik, no tree at all. 

4 ‘=«onless man, my high-born wife : 

’Tis time for me to embrace the holy life.” 

This said, he summoned the brahmins before him ; sixty thousand of 
them cameV Then he asked them what they meant to do. [484] “You 
are our tea-cher,” they said, “Well,” quoth he, “I shall seek out my son 
and embrace th^ religious life.” They answered, “ Hell is not hot for you 
alone; we wjll do likewise.” He handed over his treasure, eighty crores, 
• ♦ 

1 “Witfi eyes like the flower of Pandanm^Odoratissimus.^* 

2 “Be^rd as it were covered with Carthamm TinctoHm.^' 
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to liis wife, at the head of a league-long train of brahmins departed 
to the place where his s#is ^ere. And unto this coinpliiny as befor^ 
Hattliiprda declared the Law, poised on high in the air. ♦ 

Next day thought the wife to herself, “ My four sons have refused 
the White Umbrella to follow the life* of the religious; my husl^^nd ha^ 
left his fortune of eighty thousand, and his ]>osition of royal chaplain 
to boot, and gone to join his sons: — what aiti T to do all by iiiyWf? 
By the way my son has gone 1 will go also^’^ And quoting an ancient 
saw she recited this stanza of aspiration : * 

“The niin-inonths past, the geese break net and^nare, 

With a free flight like hefons through the air;^ 

, So by the path of husband and of con 

ril seek for knowledge as they two haviJh ir^ie.” 

“Since this I know,*’ she said to herself, “why shouht I not renounce 
the world ? ” With this purpose she summoned the brahmin women, anjJ 
said to them: [485] “What do you mean to do with yourse^esU* 
They asked, “What do you?” — “As /or me, I shall renounc^ the 
world.” — “Then we will do the same.*’ Bo lea«dng alUher splerfdo^ir, 
she went after her sons, taking witfii her a leaguo-long company ofi 
women. To this company also Hatthipala declared the Law, ^sitting 
poised in the air, • ^ ^ ' 

Next day the king asked, “Wl^re is my chaplain?” “My lord,” 
they replied, “the chaplain and his wife have left all their wealth behJhd, 
anc} have gone after their sons with a company that covers two or three 
leagues.” Said the king, “ Masterless money comes to^me,” and sent Id 
fetch it from the chaplain’s house. The chief qtieen now wantcyl to know 
what the king was doing. “ He is fetching the treasure,” she ’^as told, 
“from the chaplain’s hotise.” “And where is the chaplain ?” ,shef asked. 
“Gone to be a religious, wife and all.” “Why,” thought she, “fiere 
is the king fetching into his own house the dung and the spittle dropt by 
this brahmin and his wife and his four sons 1 Infatuate fool ! I will teach 
him by a parable.” Bhe got some dog’s-flesh, ani made a heap, of it in the 
palace courtyard. Then she set a snare round it, lei^ v^ng the way epeti 
straight upwards. The vultures seeing it from afar swo^)ed down.* Sut 
tlie wise autoiig them noticed that a snare had B^eii set around it ; and 
feeling they were too heavy to rise up straight, they disgorged what they 
had eaten, and without being caught in the snare rose up and ^ew awafr. 
Otliers blind with folly devoured the vomit of the first, and being heavy 

could not get clear away but were caught in the sF^are. Th%y bro^aght 

m- 

^ Tho scholiast refers to a story describing how a spider in the rains wove a net 
that enclosed a flock of golden geese, liow two of th^younger birds at the end of the 
rains broke through by main torce, and how the rest followedT by the same gap and 
flew away. ^ 
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one of the vultures to the queen, and she carried it to tEl^king. “ See, 
P king!’^ safid she, ‘‘there is a sight for^ds^n the courtyard.” Then 
opening tL window, “ Look at those vultures, your majesty I Then she 
repeated two stanzas : ^ 


“ ‘f'he birds that ate and vomited in the air are flying free : • 

But those which ate and kept it down are captui’od now by mo. 

[486] “A brahmin vomits out his lusts, and wilt thou eat the same? 

A man who eats a vo^nit, sire, deserves the deepest blame.” 

• 

At these words the king repented ; the three states of existence ‘ 
seemed as blazing tires; and he^sfirtd, “This voiy day 1 must leave 
my kingdom and embracg the religious life.’’ Full of grief, he lauded 
his queen in a stjnKjI : 

“iTike as a strong man lends a helping hand 
To weaker, sunk in mire or in quicksand : 

So, Queen Paffcatt, thou hast s<ived me here, 

With verses sung so .sweetly in mine ear.” 

, ITo sooner ^had he thus said, than on the instant he sent for his 
courtiers, eager to undertake the» religious life, and said to them, “Ayd 
what ^ill you do ? ” They answered, “ What will you ? ” He said, “ I will 
8..ek HatthipFila and become a x’eligioust” “Then,” said they, “we, 
my lord, will do the same.” The king left his sovranty over Benai'es, 
that great City, twelve leagues in extent, and said, “ Let who will upraise 
the White Umbrella.” Thgn surrounded by his courtiers, at the head of 
a column three leagues in length, he went to the presence of the young 
man. Tq this body iilso Hatthipala declared the Law, sitting high in 
the air. 


The Master repeated a sbinza which told how the kimr renounced this 
world. 

“Thus Esukarl, Lfiighty ^ing, the lord of many lamls, 

From Kwig turned hermit, like an elei)hciiit that bursts his bands.” 


[487] Next d^y the people who were left in the city gathered before 
the palace door, and sent in word to the queen. They entered, and 
saluting tae queen, stood on one side, repeating a stanza : 

“It is the pleasure of our noble king 
To be a hermit, leaving everything. 

So in the king’s place now we pray thee stand; 

Cherish the realm, protected by our hand.” 


ensual, Bodily, and Formless, referring to the three correspondent worlds. 
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She listens a to what the crowd said, and then repeated the remaining 
stanssas : ^ 


“It is the pletosurc of the noble king 
To be^a hermit, leaving everything. 

Now know that T will walk the world alone, 
Henouncing lusts and pleasures every one. 

“It is the pleasure of the noble king 
To be a hermit, leaving everything 
Now know that I will walk the world alone, 
Where’er they be, renouncing lusjs each one. 

“Time passes on, night after night goes byh 
Youth’s beauties one by one must fade and dio : 
Now know that I wilT mlk the world alone, 
Henouncing lusts and pleasures every one. 

“Time passes on, night after night goesV'y 
ITouth^s beauties one by one must fade ami die : 
Now know that I will walk the world alone,* 
Where’er they be, renouncing lusts each one. 


“Time passes on, night after night goes by, 

Youth’s beauties one by one must fade and die : 
Now know that 1 will walk yie world alone. 

Each bond thrown off, nor passion’s gower I ^wn.” 


• [488] In these stanzas she declardH the Law to the great crowd ; 
then summoning the courtier’s wives said to them, “And what will 
you do?” “Madam,” say they,^‘what will you I will embrace the 
religious life.” — “ Then so will we d(^’ So the queen set open the doors 
of all the storehouses of gold in the palace, and she caused to be engraved 
on q, golden plate, “ In such a place is a great itreasure hidden ” ; any one 
who chose might have it. This gold plate she fastened to a pillar upon 
the great dais, and sent the drum beating the prdclamation abou"^ the city. 
Then leaving all her magnificence she departed from the city, T^sn was 
tlie whole city in a garbdil : the cry was, “ Our king and queen have left 
the city to join the religious ; what are we to do now ? ” Thereupon the 
people all left their houses, and all that was in them, and went out, 
taking their sons by the hand ; all the shops stood open, but no one so 
much as turned to look at them ; the whole city was emp^iy. 

And the queen with an attendant train of three* leagues in length 
went to the same place as the others. To this company also Hatthlp^la 
declared the Law, poised in the air above them ; and then with the whole 
train a dozen leagues long he set out for Himalaya. 

All Kasi was in an uproar, crying how young HatthipEla had emptied 
the city of Benares, twelve leagues in extent, and how with a huge 
company he is off to Himalaya to embrace the religious life> “ctt^ely 
then,” said they, “much more should we do it!” In the end this 
company grew so that it covered thirty leagues ; [489] and jhe with thift; 
great company went to Himalaya, • * 

^ See SamnytUta Nikaya^ i. p. 8. 
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Sakka in his meditation perceived what was afoot, ‘^’i^rince Hatthi> 
^ala,” he thought, “has made the Renupcia J|on ; there will be a great 
gathering of people, and they must have a place to live in.’^ He gave 
orders to Vissakamma : “ Go, make a hermitage six and thirty leagues ' 
long jyid fifteen broad, and gather in it all that is necessary for the 
religious.’* He obeyed ; and made on the Ganges bank in a pleasant spot 
a hermitage of the requirled size, prepared in the leaf- huts pallets strewn 
with twigs or strewn with^leaves, made ready all things necessary for the 
religious. Each hut had* its doors, each its promenade ; there were 
separate places for night and day living ; all was neatly worked over with 
whitewash ; there were benches for*rest. Here and there were flowering- 
trees all laden with fragn^it blooms of many colours ; at the end of each 
promenade was a •well for drawing water, and beside it a fruit-tree, and 
each tree bore 111 manner of fruits. This was all done by divine power. 
^When Vissakamma had finished the hermitage, and provided thedeaf huts 
with Hill things needful, he inscribed in letters of vermilion upon a wall — 
“V^ hoso will embrace the religious life is welcome to these necessary 
tkin^s.” Them by his supernatural power he banished from that place all 
> hideous sounds, all hateful beasts and birds, all unhuman beings, and 
went’^back to his own place. 

Hatthipala came u^on this hermitage^ Sakka’s gift, by a footpath, and 
saw the writing. Then he thought^^^^ Sakka must have Y>m'ceived that I 
have made the Great Renunciation.” He opened a door, and entered 
a hut, and taking those things which mark the ascetic he went out again, 
>and along the p^'ornenade, walking up and down a few times. Then he 
admitted<Ahe rest of td:ie Company to the religious life, and went to inspect 
the heiynitage. He set apart in the midst a habitation for women with 
youn^bcf^s, one next it for the old women, the ifext for childless women; 
the other huts All round he allotted to men. 

[490] Then a certain king, hearing that there was no king in 
Benares, went* to see, and found the city adorned rjid decorated. Entering 
the royal palace^ he sa\f the treasure lying in a heap. “ What ! ” said 
“to renounce ^a citj^ like this, and to become a religious so soon 
as> the chan,^ ^a«ie, this is truly a noble thing ! ” Asking the way of 
some drun&n fellow^ he went to find Hatthipala. WheA Hatthipala 
pei^ceived he was ^!ome to the skirt of the forest, he went out to meet him, 
^d pois^jjji in the air declared the Law to his company. Then he led 
them to the hermitage, and received the whole band into the Brotherhood. 
Inmthe stwne manaer six other kings joined them. These seven kings 
renounced theS wealth. TJie hermitage, six and thirty leagues in extent, 
vras fillhag ^continually. When some great man had thoughts of lust or 
any suoh thing, lie would declare the Law to him, and teach them the 
ef the Perfections and the Ecstasy; these then generally developed 
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the mystic trajMje ; and two-thirds of them were born again in Brahmans 
world, while the third bein|^ divided into three parts, one pari was born in^ 
Brahmans world, one in the six heavens of sense, one having peiilormed a 
seer’s mission was lJ6rn in the world of men. Thus they enjoyed each 
of the three their own merits Thus Hattbipala’s teaching saved ajl from , 
hell, from animal birth, from* the world of ghosts, and from being 
embodied as a Titan. 


In this island of Ceylon, those who made the Rennnciati<jn were : Elder 
Dharnmagutta, who made the earth t# quake ; Elder Phussadeva, a citizen of 
Katakandhakara ; Elder MahasahigharaKkhita, from Uparimandalakamalaya ; 
Elder Maliinahadeva ; Elder Mahiideva, from Bhag(idri ; Elder Mahasiva, from 
Vamantapabbhara ; Elder Mahaiiaga, from KalavalliihL jidapa ; those in the 
company of Kuddala, of MQgapakkha, of Crdasutasoma, of Avoghara the Wise, 
and last of all Hatthipala. l^herefore said the Blessed One, Make haste, ye 
hapT)y !” etc.^, that is, happiness will come only if they use all speed. 

[491] When he had ended this discourse, the Master said, “Thus, Brejbhren, 
the Tatnagata made the Groat Ilenuuciation long ago, as now ” ; which said he 
identified the Birth: “At that time, King Siiddhodana was King Esukari, 
Mahamaya his queen, Kassapa the chaplain, Bftaddakapilan! his wife, Anuriiudh/^ 
was Ajapala, Moggallana was Gopfila, Sarinutta was flatthipaCi, the Buddha''s 
followers wore the rest, and I myself was Hatthipala.” 


No. 610. 


AYOGHABA-JATAKA. 


“A//b ome co'nceived, This story the Master told al out the Grdat 

Beniinciatiou. Here agafu he said, “ This is not the first time, Brethren, that 
the Tathagata has made the Great Renunciation, foi: he did the sajiue before,” 
And he told them a story of the past. * 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta reigned in "Benares, the queen 
consort conceived, and when her full time was come she brought forth a 
son just after dawn of day. Now in a former existence, another wife 
of the same husband had prayed that she might be ^ble to d?vo.qr the 
child of this woman ; she, it is said, was barren, and beKig angry with 
mother and son uttered this prayer, for which cause she came into^ being as 

i For the three Kusalasampattayo see ^^hilders, 439. 

® Dhamviapaduy 116. 
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a goblin. The other became the king's consort, and broi^ht forth this 
son. Well, %he she-goblin found her cha|^db,|pind putting on a horrific 
shape catght up the child from under the mother'^ eyes and made off. 
The queen screamed with a loud voice — “A goblin is carrying off my 
iSon ! ^The other champed and mumbled him like an onion, and swallowed 
him down ; then after various transformations of her limbs, which annoyed 
and^frightened the queen, departed. When the king heard, he was dumb: 
what could be done, though^ he, against a goblin ? 

Next time the queen wdfe in childbed, he set a strong guard about her. 
She bore another son; the goblin a^ain came, and devoured him too, 
and departed. • 

The third time itjgys Mie Glreat Being conceived in her womb. The 
king gathered a iiumber of people together, and said : “ Each son my 
queen has brougfit forth, a she-goblin comes and devours him. [492] What 
js to be done ? Then some one said, “ Goblins are afraid of a palm-leaf ; 
you sllould bind one such leaf on each of her hands and feet." Another 
said, “It is an iron house th^ fear; one should be made/’ The king 
vwts billing. He sumrij^ned all the smiths in his realm and bade them 
•build him an iron house, and set (Overseers over them, llight in the town 
in a fffeasant place they builded a house ; pillars it had, and all the parts 
of a house, all made oj nothing but ii"on^ tii nine months there it stood 
finished, a great hall foursquare : it ^one, lighted continually with lamps. 

Vhen t^ie king knew that she drew near her time, he had the iron 
house fitted up, and took h«r into it. She brought forth a son with the 
Wiarks of goodnei|j5 and luck upon him, and they gave him the name of 
Ayoghara»Kumara, the Prince of the Iron House. The king gave him 
in chaiyge to nurses, and placed a great guard about the place, wliilo 
he with his queen made the circuit of the whole/city rightwise, and,theh' 
went up to his“^nagnificent terrace. Meanwhile the she-goblin wanting 
water to drink had been destroyed in trying to fetch some of the water of 
Vessavana. * ^ r 

In the iron house thi Great Being grew up, and increased in wisdom, 
iKnd«there also he^wfvs educated in all the sciences. 

/The king as^^6 his courtiers, “ What is my son’s age ? ” They replied, 
“ He is sixteen years ^Id, my lord : a hero, mighty and strong, fit to 
master a thousand goblins I ” The king determined to place the kingdom 
iljf his son’n hands. He had the city decorated, and gave order that the 
lad be brought to him out of the iron house. The courtiers obeyed : all 
Benares wAs decorated, that great city of twelve leagues in extent ; they 
decked out the^statc elephant in magnificent caparison, and drest the boy 
in his beat, ^nd placed him upon the elephant’s back, saying, “ My lord, 
make a jeircuit rig*.Hwi8e iJbout the rejoicing city, your inheritance, and 
stiluije .^ouV father the King of Kasi ; for this day you shall receive the 

AivJ/ ’ ^0 
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The Jdtaha. Booh XV. 

White Umbrella.*' The Great Being made Ms ceremonial circuit rightwise, 
and seeing the beautifnl|^}Ar]^s, the beautiful colours, Igtkes, plots of 
ground, all the beautiful houses and so forth, [493] thought thus within 
himself : “ All this while my father has kept me close in prison, never let 
me see this city so richly adorned. What fault can there be in me ? He* 
put this question to the courtiers. “My lord,” they said, “there is no 
fault in you; but a sh e-goblin devoured your twf> brothers, therefore >our 
fatlier made you live in an iron house, and t^e iron house has saved your 
life.” Those words made him think again, “ For ten months I was in my 
mother’s womb, as it might have been the Hell of the If on Caldron or 
the Hell of Diing^ ; and when I canl^ forth from the womb, for sixteen 
years 1 dwelt in this [)ri8on, never a chance of<?lo(^Jing outside. Though 
1 have escaped the hands of the goblin I am neither h-«fe from old age nor 
deatli. What care I for royalty? Once established irfHhe royal place 
it is hard for one to get away. This very day will I ask my father^s, 
leave to embrace the religious life, and I will go to Himalaya and db so.” 

Accordingly after his ])rocession about the city was over, he went to 
the king’s palace, and saluted the king, and stood waiting. The\ir.g 
seeing his bodily beauty, looked at hi# courtiers with strong love in hisa 
eyes. “ What do you wish us to do. Sire ? ” they asked. “ Take my son 
and put him on a pile of jewels, sprinkle him |rom the three conchs, 
uplift the White Umbrella witli its^ festoons of gold.” But the Great 
Being saluted his father, and said, “ Father, I want nothing to do with 
royjilty. I wish to embrace the religious lifo, and 1 crave your leave ^ 
to do so.” “Why would you leave your royalty, my.son, and embrace^^ 
the religious life?” — “My lord, for ten months I was in my mother’s 
womb, as it were the Hell of Dung ; once born, for fear of a (joblin I 
dwelf sixteen years in •a prison, with never a chance even ,of looking 
outside , — ,L seemed as it were cast into the Ussada hell. Now safe from 
the goblin I am neither safe from old age nor death, for death no man can 
conquer. I am weary, of existence. Until disease, old age, death comes « 
upon ii»e I will follow the life of the religious, walking in righteousness. 
No kingdom for me! My lord, grant your perinisiiion ! ” Then he 
declared the Law to his father thus : , ' < 

[404] “ Life once conceived within the womb, no s^»oner has begun. 

Than on it goes continually, its course is never done 2. 

1 Guthanirayo, 

3 The scholiast explaining this quotes the following lines: ^ 

“First seed, then embryo, then shapeless flesh, ^ 

Then something solid, out of which soon grow 
Thighs, hair on head and body, wjth the nails: 

Whatever food or drink the mother takes, 

The baby lives on, in his mother’s wombj’ 
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“No warlike prowess nor no mighty strength % 

0 Can keep men from old age an<i ^itli at length ; 

All being plagued with birth find Wge I see : 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. ^ 

“Great kings by force and violence subdue 
Hosts of four arms \ “terrific to the view ; 

Over death’s host they win no victory : 

So I’rn resol^ved — a holy life for me. 

“Though horses, elephants, and cars, and men 
Surround the^, some have 3^et got free again ; 

But from the hands of death no man gets free : 

8 o I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“With horses, olephants^J and cars, and men, 

Heroes dest^y and crush and crush again ; 

But tfjjr. Itfish death no man so strong 1 see : 

S^ Rn resolved — a holy life for me. 

“Mad elephants in rut with oozing skin 
Trample whole towns and slaj" the men within, 

To trample death no one so strong I see : 

So I’m resolved — a hol)^ life for me. 

“.^chers who most* strong-armed and skilful are. 

Wound liUe a flash of lightning from afar, 

But to wound death *no man Si> strong T see: 

So I’m 1‘esolved — a holy life for me. 

“Great lakes, their woods and ii#eks, to ruin fall, 

After a \?hile ruin shall con^ to all, 

In time all brought to%»f)thing t)iey shall he 
So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“ Like as a trc<> upon a river brink, 

Or as a drunkard sells his coat for drink 
Sucli is the. life of those Avho mortals be: 

So I’m fosoived —a holy life for me.” 

blOr)] “The body’s cloinents dissolve—they fall 

Young, old, the middle-aged, men, wftmen — all, 
as the fruit falls from a shaken tret'. : 

So I’m resolved — a. holy life for me. 

“Man’s prime is all unlike the queen whose reign 
o’er the stars'^ : it ne’er will (*.ome again. 

For worn-oUt eld what joy or love can he i 
Sotl’m resolved — a holy life fur mo. 

‘*W&le ghost and sprite and horrid goblin can 
9 When van^ry breathfj their poison-breath on nian,^ 

Gaiiif^t dl^ath their poison-breath no help can be : 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“While ghost and sinite and horrid goblin can 
When angry, be appeased by deed of man, 

Work it witii death, no softening knows he : 

So I’lA resolved — a holy life for rnt'. 

• 

* Horse, Foot, Chariots, Elephants. 

® The teilt is: “like a drunkard’s cloth,” but this cryptic utterance is thus explained 
by ih^&holiast. 

• f The*Moon. 


20—2 
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i%e, Jdtaka. Book XV. 


“Tlj^se who do crime, and wrong, and hurtful things, 

When known, are j)unished by the act of kings, 

But against dciifii n«» punishment can be: 

So I’m resolved— a holy life for me. 

“Those who do crime, and wrong, and hurtful things 
Can find a way to stay the hand of kings, 

But how h) stay deatfli’s hand no way can be : 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“ Warriors or brahmins, men of high estfite, 

Men of much wealth, the mighty aiyl the great, — 

King Death no pity has, no ruth hafj he : 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“Lions and tigers, pantlieA, ceize their prey. 

And all devour it, struggle as it may; 

► From fear of their devouring death ifTfrorv. 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“ Upon the stage a jiiggler with his sleight 
Performing can deceive the people’s sight. 

To cozen death, no trick so quick can be: 

So I’tu resolved -a holy life for me. 

[496] “Serpents enraged will with enveftorned bite 
Attack at once and kill a man oiitrightf 
For death no fear of poison-bite can be : 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“Ser])ents enraged wj^th venomed fangs may bite, 

The skilful leach can^stay the poison’vS nftght; 

To cure death’s bite no ii^%M so strong can be: 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“Physicians’ skill could cure the serpint’s bite; 

Now they are dead themselves and out of sight, 

Bhoga, Vet/iranI, Dhammantarl : * 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“Some who in spells and magic lore are wise 
Can walk invisible to other eyes. 

Yet not so invisible but death can see: 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“Safe is the man who walks in righteousness; 

Koligion well observed has flower to bless; 

Happy the righteous man and never h£ 

While he is righteous falls in misery . 

“ Is it not true, his pro|>er fruit from right or wrong^^hwll springs? 
IJight leads to heaven, unrighteousness a n^an^uo hell scaust brings.” 

[499] When the Great Being had thus declared tSe Law in twenty- 
four stanzas, he said, “ 0 great king ! keep your kingdom to yiyirself ; 
want none of it. Even as I am talking with you, disease, old age, and 
death draw nearer to me. Stay where you are.” • Th^, ^ a « nfad 

^ This stanza is given in the Introduction to the Jataka book, no. 224 (not in our 
translation): see Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, p. 34. Also in Mhahmapada, 
p. 12C, Theragdthu 36. * 

See Dhammopada, p. 90 in FausbolPs Commentary, 1. 3. 
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elephant miglit burst his steel chains, as a young lio^i might break 
g out of a gSlden cage, he burst his c^i^’nalfdesires ; and saluting his 
parents,* he departed. Then his father said, “ I wa^ not the Kingdom ! ” 
and leaving it went with him. When he was gone, the queen and 
courtkrs, brahmins, householder^, and qveryone else who dwelt in the 
city, left their houses and went away. There was a great concourse; 
thS crowd covered twefve leagues. With this crowd he set out for 
Himalaya. ^ 

When Sakka perceiveS that he had departed, he sent Vissakamma to 
make a hermttage twelve leagues long and seven wide, and bade him put 
within it all things requisite for fhe ascetic life. How the Great Being 
proceeded to admit th^se^nto the Brotherhood, and admonishedithem, and 
how they became^stined for Brahma’s world, or entered upon tlie Third 
Path, all must1?e repeated again as before. 


This discourse ended, the Majjter said : “Tims, Brethren, the Tathagata has 
maSo the llenungiatiim before”; after which he identified tlie Birth:— 
“At that time the king’s parents .were the mother and fatlier, the Buddlui’s 
* followers were their followers, and 1 was myself the Wise Ayoghara.” 



INDEX OF MATTERS. 


at( fidxaipavy parallel to 153, 150 
Acoomplishments, the eighteen 33 
Act of truth.19, 90, 215, 265 
Age of men ton thousand years (58 
Allegory 57 
Alms 351, 214, 238 
Almshalls 9, 40, 109, 224, 251 
Amuck, running 292 
Animals, kindness to 112, 165 
Archery extraordinary 94, 132 
Ascetic practices, thirteen 6 
Ascetic, sham 218 
Aspirations 171 

Attainments 5, 6, 16, 143, 151, 153, 207, 
235, 236, 242, 2(53 
Austerities of Buddha 32 

Barber’s gift H7 
Baskets, the Three 22 
Bj^th-moncy 210 
Benares cloth 222 
Beneficence, four sorts 110 
Black skin and white lieart 6 
Blind adviser 94 
Boon'7, 61, 79, 95, 165, 201, 254 
Boons of Visaliha 198 
BoHrec, worship 142 ' 

Brahmin caste 127, 128 
„ the true 190 
Brahmins forbidden to trade 229 
„ of ten kinds 227 
Breath of serpents deadly 283 
Bribery 95 

Bridge in Cos, legend of 155 
„ of Arta, legend of 155 
Buddha, Devadatta’s attempt to murder 
him 276, hi^j foot hurt by Devadatta 
267 

Buddha, epochs of his existence 179 
Burmese recension 262 

Cambodian mules 287 

Oandala caste 235 * 

,, dialect 24o 
„ village 244 

Candalas, meanest men on earth, 248 
Captain of the faith 96, 169, 253 
Carpenters’ town 99 
Caste 229, 243 
„ tokens of 145 


ftaste village 237, 244 
Castes 191 

,, their^)rd^fc'; 127 
Catalogue of royal Vaasures 149 
Ceremonies for a princc^203 
Chariot of Sakka 224 
Charm for fruit growing 124 ^ 

„ to command all things of / sense 
283 ^ 

Charms in medicine 19 
Chief 'disciples, the two 9, 99, 163, C69, 

179 4 • ^ 

Clc^th of Benares 222 

Cobbler cuts his shoe according to the 

skin 108 '• 

Cock, w’hose flesh being eaten made if 
man to beedme king 24 
f.ommander of the Faith, 160. 232 
Conception, miraculous 237 * 

Conch, precious kind of 220 
Consecrati^fn of a king, ceremonial of 220 
Continence in wedlock 67 * 

Coral 89, 288 
„ Tree, the Great 168 
Coronation liymn 246 ^ 

Courtesans said to be married to. trees 
294 

Cow of plenty 12 
Crier of the Truth 167 
Crocodile in a tea-cup 103 
Cry of capture, deer’s 258* 

Curse, Buddhist 194, luo 
Cycles of time 231 ^ 

I)anae, parallel to 5(5 ' 

Dance done with half ^hi" b^dy 204 ^ 
Dances of 8nakec'284 ^ 

Deer and arrows 17^a 
„ preaching the law 258, 261 
Defilement of the sanctified 29d 
Deities protect the good 11 
Deity of tree 97 

Demons 100 ,, % ^ 

Desire determines the neib' birth 282 
Desires 108 ♦ 

Dreams 162, 258 
Drinking festival 73 
Dung-hill Sdo ^ 

Ecstasy, mystic 246^ 25.0, 280^303 ^ 
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Imiex of Matters. 


Eight attainments 286, 242, 268 
„ conditions of the world 78 
„ neoessarfts 215 
Eightfold iabbath vows 200 
Elders, five 111 
Elephant festival 61 

Elijah, A parallel to his taunts of Ba^ 
182 

Elixir of immortality 242 
Embryo, growth of 306 I 
Enmity, signs of 122 
Epochs of the Buddha’s existent 179 
Evil-doing, ten paths of 112 • 

Excellences, the 16, 49, 109, 152 
Existence, three %ind8 of 192 

,, uttermost verge of 215 « 

Existing things, three properties of 215 
Eye, miraculously given 2^ • 

„ of omniscience 

f 

Faculties 5, 6, 16, 22, 76, 150, 233, 236, 
2/ 2, 246, 280 

FairicL and their ways 179, 272 
Fairyland 88 

Fast-day of the full moon (fifteenth. day) 
u4, 146, 200 , ^ 

Fast-day, the holy 11, 208, 282 

„ vows 223, 229, 281, 288 • 

Fifteenth day fast-day 145, 200 
Figwood chair used in the consecration of 
kings 220 ^ 

Fire, discourse on 111 
,, ’ penanc<iiil89 
Five points of preeminence 62 
„ spray garland 97 ^ 

* „ Transcendent Faculties 233, 236, 242 
„ virtues 110, 17«, 224, 227, 261 
,, weapons 100, 180 , 

Folk-tale elements 144 
Food of ascetics 234 
„ vrhen to be sought by the Brethren 
214 

Foundation sacrince 155 
Four arms in a host 80, 307 
„ kinds of beneficence 110 
,, ,, discinlcs 206 

„ sui>erDatural fatuities 
Friendpjiip 165 

, , signs ot 123 
Full moon fast.day 64 

i 

Garland of red flow^»*r put about a con- 
demned man’s neck 119 
Gates, the three 8 

Geese enclosed in a spider’s net, story of, 
300 

Gif^ incom'^arable 260 
Gifts 149, 250 
„ rewarded 10 
„ to the Brethren 163 
„ what m,r)kes them precious 42, 91 
Gift- water 231 

Goat finda the knife which is to kill her 
158 , . 


GobUn 4, 52, 53, 68, 72. 100, 164. 221, 
240, 273, 306 
GobJin af^id of iron 305 

,, „ a palm-leaf 305 

Gods grow not okb 69 
Gold country, the 10 
Golden pavement, house of the 71 
„• deer 267 
„ peacock 212 

Gold plate inscribed 5, 163, 212, 302 
Gong 193 

Good help the good 185 
Greed 223 

Ground all golden in India 290 

Guilds 27 

0 

Half-body dance 204 
Hundred -eyed Sakka 202 , 

Hare in tlic moon 54, 55 
Heaven 111, 263, 271 
Hell 64, 65, 98, 208, 249, 253, 287, 308, 
set: also Avici, Ussada 
Hell, lotus 154 
„ of dung 306 
„ of the iron cauldron 306 
Heretics 116, 167 
Holy-day 110, 285 
Holy- day vows 229 
Hooghly Bridge 155 
Hot ashes rained from heaven 244 
Hounjils 272 

Hraian sacrifice at foundation of a build- 
• ing 155 
Hunters’ village 257 

Immortality, elixir of 242 

„ gained by eating the flesh 
of a golden bird 212 
Impaling 18 

Irai^ermanence of all things 81, 132, 135 
Incomparable gift 227, 250 
Ingratitude i61 
Iron cauldron hell 306 
„ house terrible to goblins 305 

Jessamine Bride 271 

Jewels : the Buddha, the Law, and the 
Order 232 

Jonah, parallel to the story of 2 
Josei)h and Potiphar’s wife, parallel to 
117 

Judgement hall 76 ^ 

Jugglers 204, 308 

Juggler’s trick of cutting a man piece- 
meal 204 

King of the Faith 37 
,) of the gods 168 
Kingdom destroyed from heaven 244 
King’s consecration 220 

Laugh, prince who could not 204 
Leaf, writing on 35 
Lent 168 (nee also Fast) 

Life given without the natural course 132 



Tndeac of Matters. 


Lite length of 2Qt) 

„ token 283 

„ the result of good living 3# 

Lords of the earth, four 294 
Lotus battle 216 v* 

„ fibres as food 193 
„ hell, 154 

Love arises from flowers which the lady 
drops into a river 144 
Lucky house- timbers 155 
, , marks 82, 90 
,, stars 155 
,, tree 97 

Magic city 53 
Majarial fever 124 
Marriage, how to arrange 183 
,, with trees 294 
Matchmakers 229 
Meanest of men, Candfilas 248 
Merit, see Karma 
Military tactics 216 

Milk-money, tribute on the birth of a 
pi’ince 208 

Miracles 10, 72, 73, 109, 143, 145, 166, 
198, 208, 208 
Mongoose-tamer 244 
^'^oon, the 38, 40 

Murder the Buddha, Devadatta’s attempt 
to 35 

Mystic science 140 

Naked savages 269 
Nature myth 51, 180 
l^Gcessary things 215 
Nirvana 75, 112, 142, 161, 190, I9l, 215, 
280, 296 

Noose, for trapping 259, 265 

Omens 46, 236, 295 
,, of sight 246 
Oi’deri, holy 22, 112 
Owl clan 176 

Palm -leaf, to frighten goblins 305 
Parables 139 
Parents, care for 260 
Passion, to quench 55 
Paths, the 1, 4, 13, 16, 22, 31, 35, 37, 39, 
46, 47, 57, 61, 70, 75, 78, 82, 86, 
106, 112, 154, 168, 178, 188, 197, 216, 
223, 227, m, 292, 293, 309 
Paths of Virtue, Ten 32 
Pedigree hounds, 272 
Penances of the ascetics, 169 
Perfection 303 

Perfections of the Bodhisatta, ten 266 

Petty sins 71 • 

Pilgrimage 112, 142 

Plowing festival 104 

Plow used as magical antidote 58 

Poison, charms to extract 20 

Potiphar’s wife 117 

Praver in the throes of death 52, 56, 304 
Problems solved 168, 169 


Prostration, full ceremony of 231 
Proverbs 169, 190 
Pun 160 

llace with the sun 133 
Bazor-adze 295 

•„ wheel, 1, 3 i 

Bed flowers on a condemned man 119 
Befectory, 91 

Befuges, thf 11, 112, 183, 221 * 

Belease 189 

Benuncia^ion 8, 257, 260, 264, 293, 308 
„ • the great 76, 304, 309 
Best -house 93 

Bice-culture, methods of 104 
ilighteouBnesB better than Vedas 190 
Bight- wise procession 62, 65, 82, 220, 
305, 8(lt/ 

Bobbers’ scruples'* V'4k> 

Boc birds, nee Gariija % 

Boyal virtues, ten 90, 121, 251 
Boyalty, five emblems of 80, 95 : 

Sabbath vows {see Fast-day) 200, 205, 208 
Sainthood 75, 88, 111, 140, 216 
Sakklfi teaches a lesson to the greedytlOC 
,, tests vi! tue 251 * * 

Stflvation not won by asceticism alone, , 
242 

Scape-goat; how men act the scape-goat 
for a king’s sins 230 ^ 

Self-sacrifice 2^ 

^ 4 ,Serpcnt charmers 283 
„ king 120 

„ shap>e put on and off 282 
Serpents 223, 281 » . j 

Seven precious things 76, 168, 221, 262* • 
288 

Shadow on the SUuth never grdws 266 
Sham ascetic 218 
Ship, magic 12 
Shrines 142 

Simples in surgery 263 \ 

Sins, the five 5 
„ transferred 230 
Snare for birds 176 * 

Sounds, proverbial IcKid 113 
Spike-bod penance 189 * 

Spirits that guard a oily 166 , 

Sprinkling, Veremdbicfii 82. 94, 203, 220, 
237 ^ 

Sprinkling, wair^ lor, whei^ obtained 94 
Squatting penance^l^9 
Stairway from heaven to earth 168 
Stand in the house and not find the 
granary 169 * ' ^ 

Stars, lucky conjunction of 155, 160 
States of 6xi8tenoe,cthr66 301 ^ 

„ of suffering 112 # 

Sun, the 88, 40 
Surgery 253 
Sweeping, tut of 244 
Swinging p&anoe li9 

Tokens of parentage IjjK) 
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Iifidex of Matters. 


Tale and introduction disagree 218 
Taunting the gods, as a means of making 
them hefr 182 

Ten patls of evil-doing 64, 112 
„ ,, of right-doing 65 

,, prudent things 110 
„ ^yal Virtues 96, 121, 165, 232, 251 
Theseus, parallel to his story 144 
Thieves* cliff (for execution) 119 
TItree kinds of existence 76,|192, 301 
„ properties of existing things 215 
Threefold course of right 64 ^ 

Throne of Sakka grows hot*, 117, 150, 
182, 203, 254 

Throne of Satka trembles by a man’s 
great virtue 193 • * 

Throne of Sakka, yellowstone 6, 168 
Thunderbolt charms 28{U • 

Titan 285, 304 
Toddy 101 0 

Tokens of parentage, 144 
Tootfi-twigs 27, 243 
Trantion in families 34, 41 
Trance, mystic 83, 108, 121, 137, 150, 
207, 304 

T^^mscendent knowledge 137 
^ TranscendentaMootrine€68 
Treasures of a cakkavatti 145 
Treasurer of the Law (Ananda) 232 
,, royal 27 

^ Tree deity 129, 194, 221. 204 
„ haunted by dragon^ 221 
marriage of courtesans 294 
„ saorea 97 

Trees as the source of offspring 294 
Triple folds on the neck a si^Jli of luck 82 
Truth absolute 2d6 

Truths, the 13, ITi, 22, 81, 35, 39, 46, 57, 
61, fO, 75, 82, 86, 136,' 178, 197, 216, 
^3, 227, 282, 293 


Tumblers 197, 204 

Twenty- one unlawful ways of earning a 
^ fiviig 112 


Umbrella, white, token of royalty 80, 83, 
84, 108, 203, 246, 251, 297, 208, 300, 
• 306 

Ungrateful son 28 
Universal monarch 75 
Unkempt holy men 296 
Unlawful ways of earning a living, twenty- 
one 112 


Vedas, the three 33 
Virtue better than safety 50 
Virtues, the live 44, 110, 170^ 221 

„ ten royal 121, 251 

,, ten perfect 207 

„ the 112, 173. 183 

Vision, supernatural 56, 172, 254 


Waggon battle 216 
Warrior caste 170 
Washermen’s street 52 
Watchmen 17 
Water of gift 231, 233 
Water penance 180 
W%^cing and waning age 146 
Weapons, five kinds of 100 
Wheel battle 216 
„ of empire 145 
,, of the law 111 
„ weapon 52 

White umbrella, see Umbrella 
Worldliness 278 
Wrestlers 62 



INDEX OF NAMES AND P4.LI WORDS. 


Abhabbatthanu 62 
Abhidhanima 1B7 
Aciravati riv^r 104, 105 
Adhamma, a name 64 
Aggi-deva 61 

Aggimala sea, blazing like fire, where was 
gold 88, 

Ahidipa, the Isle of Snakes, 150 
Aiiga, king and kingdom 281 
Ajapiila 205 
Ajtosattu 216 
Ajjuna 51 

Akitti, a brahmin 149 

Akifti’s gate and (j[uay in Benares 149 


Alavaka 112 
Ambattha caste 229 
Aihkura 61 
Anagami 154 

Ananda 4, 8, 13, 16, 22, 27, 37, 44, 57, 
• 61, 62, 64, 71, 78, 82, 98, 99, 115, 
121, 123, 129, 136, 142, 143, 148, 

166, 167, 174, 178, 183, 191, 197, 

205, 227, 231, 232, 234, 250, 256, 

2^7, 263, 264, 267 
Anatha-pindika 91, 117, 142, 143 
Anattalakkhana scripture 111« 
Angulimfila li2 
Andhakavenhn, a servitor 51 
Anitthigandha, prince 291 
Anotatta lake 133, 238 
Anoma river 76 , 

Anuruddha 8, 152, 182, 197, 210, 227, 

256, 304 
Apada 83 

Aritthapura city 260 
Asitafijana city 50 
Assapala 295 * 

Asuras 85 
Afijana, lady 51 

Avadana 9^taka referred to 1, 32, 250 
Avanti, king 244 
„ kingdom 244 
Avici hell 90, 99, 124 
Avidiirenidanam 179 


Ayoghara, prince 306 
,, the Wise 304 
Ayojjha, city 62 


Bahuputtaka, king 264 


•B%ka Brahma 112 
Bala-deva 51 


Bamboo groi^ ^oluvana) 22, 35, 161, 
257, 264 , 

Bandhula 93 


Banyan grove 32, 179 

„ park 4 . 

Benares 5, 9, 14, 15, 17, 24, 25, 28| 32, 
38, 40, 41, 45, 48, 58, 62, 71, 75; 78, 
82, 83, 93, 96, 106, 107, 109, 117, 
129, 122, 124, 126, 129, 132, m, 

134, 137, KO, 149, fl.56, 157, 158, 

^59, 161, 162, 163, 165, 169, 171, 

179, 180, 183, 188, 192, 199, 200, 

210, 217, 222, 232, 234, 235, 'i.37, 

257, 264, 272, 274, 284, 290, 291, 

293, 294, 29'A 301, 302, 303, 304 
% ^nares, old names of: — 
Brabmavaddhara 75 
MolinI 9, 12, 13 
Pupphavaii 76 
Sudassana 75 
Surundhana 75 


Bhaddakapitarii 304 
Bhaddaji 205 
Bhaggiri 304 
Bhallfitiya, king 272 
Bhandakucchi 239 * 

Bhandukanna, a juggler 204 
Bharadvaja 235 
Bharata, prince 79 
Bharu, king 86 

,, kingdoifi 86 ^ 

Bharukaccha, seaport irifibaru 86 ^ 
Bhoga, a physAian 3(^^ t 
Bhutva, used of time 113 1 
Bilarikosiya 42 
Bimbisara, king 167,^6 
Blessed One 9, 47, 61, 66, 71, 99, 168, 
198, 304 

Bodhikumara 14 


Bodhisatta 6, 6, 8, 10, 14. 15, 22, 36, 47, 
49, 68, 61. 64, 67, 70, 77, 84, 

90, 108, 109, 117; 118 J 21, 122,133, 
135, 137, 138, 140, 149, X55r 163, 

169, 176, 188, 192, 194, 196, 197, 

205, 210, 212, 216, 231# 2#7, 269, 

260, 262, 177, 282« 

BO'tree, the great 146 
Brahma 236, 237 t 
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Brahma’s heaven or world 5, 8, 14, 22, 
47, 49, 67, 76, 78, 109, 112, 152, 197, 
210, 2367244, 250, 263, 280, 291, 
804, 909 
Brahma 168 
Brahma, a 112 

Brahma angel 154 • 

Brahmadatta 5, 9, 14, 28, 32, 38, 40, 45, 
58, 62, 71, 83, 96, 105, 109, 117, 122, 
• 126, 129, 132, 137, 140, 149, 155, 
161, 169, 179, 183, 188, 192, 199, 
210, 232, 235, 257, 304 
Brahmavaddhana, old name of Benares 75 
Brahmin 191 

Buddha 7, 9, 18, 17, 22, 32, 35, 37, 48, 
49, 57, 62, 66, 71, 75, 86, 90, 98, 9U, 
104, 109, 111, 112, IIG, 117, 132, 
136, 137, 146, 147^l4i, 167, 168, 
169, 172, 178,-^??Sd, 188, 192, 194, 
198, 207, 2i», 227, 231, 232, 235, 
253, 256, 263, 304, 309 
IhiddMist Birth Stories referred to 35, 
• *9, 308 

Buddha Kassapa 1, 112 
Buddhist Sultas, cited 145 
Builder, RitualUtteratury cited 203 
"^umouf, IntrodMctioUf cii^d 154 


Gakkadaha 145 
Cakl^vatti 145 
Campa, river 281 

Campeyya, Campeyyaka,*a serpent king 
^281, 286 

Canda, a faHy name 180 
Canda, the Moon 40 
Canda-deva, 51 • 

Candala caste 124, 127, 191, 243 
Oandapabhata, the^Mountain of the Moon 
180 • • • 

Candorana, Mount 58, 60 
Caiiura; a wrestler 52 
Cariya-pUjfika, referred to 17, 19, 250, 
- 263 * 

Gatussada 263 
Ceylon, 304 

Channa 75, 178V 263, 267 
Ciheamanavika lx ’ 

Oitta or Gittakuta, Mount IL97, 132, 244, 
, 264 

Oittamiga, Bai^pk Dder 257-^ 

Gfoiiston, PopUlc;- Males, cited 144 
Grooke, Folk tore of B>dia, cited 165 
Gulasutasoma 304 
Oulla-Kalinga, prince 144 
„ vagga, cited 166 
Ounda 61^ 


D'^.dhiimalr ,,Bea, milk-white, where silver 
v^as 89 

Balhadhamma-suttanta, alluded to 132 
Bamila kjngdom 150 
Bantapura my 143 

Basabaia 22, 86, 76, 86, 94, -i)9, 105, 109, 
. 1161.117, 139, 168, 183, 198, 232, 
; 250 ,| 25.7 


Dasaratha, king 78 
Batta, = Mantidatta 216 
Deva(&t% 22, 27, 35, 37, 64, 66, 98, 99, 
^104, 121, 124, 129, 161, 166, 221, 
267, 268, 2«», 275, 280, 290 
Bevadatta swallowed up in the earth 61 
Bevagabbha, princes^ 50 
Bhamma, a name 64 
Bhamnmcetiya Sutta, referred to 95 
Dhammagutta, Elder 304 
Bhammantari, a physician 308 
Dhammapada, referred to 35, 37, 39, 91, 
94, 99, 116, 119, 198, 250, 304, 308 
Dhammapala 32 
Dhanapiila, the subduing of 257 
Bhanuggahatissa, Elder 216 
Dhatarattha 265 
Dhava tree 129 , 

Dibbachkkhuka, an ascetic 277 
Dighakafnyana 95 
Bipayana 17 
Dittharnaugalika 235 
Dfirenidanahi 179 
Bvnravati city 53 

Eastern Park, the 198 
Emendations suggested, and remarks on 
the text 8, 9, 12, 13, 63, 67. 74, 83, 
96, 101, 106, 117, 118, 119, 135. l40, 
148, 155, 160, 162, 163, 167, 178, 

186, 187, 202, 204, 219, 222, 233, 

237, 238, 243, 244, 247, 252, 253, 

^56, 258, 262, 263, 273, 286, 291, 

294 

Esukari, King of Benares 293 

FauBb 9 ll, cited 252, 286, 291 ^ 

„ 7'en JdtakaHy cited 210 
Feer, referred to 250 

Fick, Sociale Crliederuvg, referred t© 61, 
127, 128, 189, 227, 230 
Folk- Loir, Cited r~5 
Fortune-telling 144 
Fragrant Hill 182 

Gabbhaparihara 23 
Ganda, a gardener 167 
Gandhabba 159 

Gandhabba, celestial musician 40 
Gaudhamadana, Mount 10, 182, 272 
Gandhara 63 

Ganges 140, 144, 162, 20p, 272, 297, 299, 
303 

Ganges, heavenly 263 
Garbharaksana 203 
Garuja bird (roc) 112, 126, 287 
Gatis, the live 1 
GiiyasISR 111 
Ghatapandita*5 1 
Gopala 295 

Gotama 22, 104, 105, 116, 124, 167, 233 
Goraddhamaua, a village 51 
Great Being, the 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 22, 
25, 48, 49, 69, 74, 82, 88, 89, 90, 108, 
111, 118, 120, 121, 122, 125, 133, 
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134, 136, 138, 141, 142, 149, 150, 

166, 167, 159, 160, 162, 163. 164, 

165, 166, 167, 171, 177, •78, 179, 

180, 181, 182, 195, 196, 197, 209, 

212, 214, 226, 226i*'231, 235, 236, 
237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 

244, 249, 252, .253, 254, 265, 266, 

257, 268, 269, 260, 261, 262„263, 
264, 266, 266, 267, 268, 271, 278, 

279, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 

287, 288, 290, 291, 305, 300, .308 

Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, referred to 
117 

Grimm cited 205 


Hall of Truth 22, 35, 40, 47, 62, 64, 75, 
86, 06, 99, 111, 117, 124, 132, 139, 
143, 1,W, 161, 169, 1H3, 19B, 205, 

217, 227, 232, 257, 264 
Highland Tales referred to 6 
Hardy’s Manual or Monachism referred 
to 41, *76, 86, 88, 89, 91, 92, 99, 104, 
111, 112, 116, 140, 142, 145, 154, 

198, 267, 271, 295 
Hatthipflla 295, 304 

‘Himalaya 5, 14, 16, 17, 47, 48, 49, 58, 
71, 74, 78, 79, 109, 120, 129, 137, 
*• 169, 176, 179, 180, 181, 182, 1H8, 

193, 207, 208, 211, 230, 231, 233, 

234, 236, 238, 242, 244, 246, 249, 

257, 263, 272, 274, 275, 276,%278, 

280, 296, 302, 306, 309 ^ 

Indapatta city 227 
India 219, 263 
Isa 131 , 

Janasandha, prince 109 
Jara (old age) 67 
Jjitaka-Mala, referred to 250 
Jatakas referred to in tVf^ ]Q0t^ : 
Abbh*antara 204 
Aditta 227, 260 
Ananusociya 13 
Anusociya 66 
Bakabrahma 412 
Cakkavaka 44 
Cibi 260 
Data 135 
Haliddiraga 138 
Jayaddisa 166» 267 
Javanahamsa 135 
Kocchapa 124 
Kalababu 81 
Kamanita 104 
Khantivadi 40, 149 
Kotisimbali 71 
Mittavindaka 1 
Mora 210 
Nacca 181 
Kajovada 232 
Samgavacara 140 
Sasa 55 
Betaketu 188 


Jatakas referred to in the notes : 
Sigala 205 

. Siri 24 
Biviraja 250 
Vaddhakisukara 216 
Vidabbl.a 72 

Jfttakas referred to in text : — 
Ananusociya 13 
Cullapalobhana 291 
Bahkhapaia 283 
Bhuridatta 283 
Mahahuhsa 264 
Mora 2 ot 
C ullahamsa 257 
Mahaummagga 257, 29% 

•Gijjha (not by name) 1 
Bovira 250 
Sucira 22*^ 

Mahapanada 20^ i 
Kusa 192 
Vassantara 179 
Mahtidhammapala 179 
Umrnagga 46, 115 
Candakinnara 179 
Apannaka 179 
Baifta 175 
Kimala 129 * 

Badbabhojana 115 
Yuvafijana 76 
I’upphavati 76 
Bonandana 76 
Cuilasutasomfl 75 
Udaya 75 
Kusa 17, 66 
Mahakanha 113 
Bhuridaifla 113 
Kunala 91 
Kattliahari 93 
Punnaka 9, 113 
Sama 58 

Matthakundali 50 
Maiiajanaka 25 

Jatakas translated in tlik book : — 
Akitta 148 
Amba 125 
Ayoghara 304 
BhaddasrdaOl — 

Bhallatiya l71 
Bhikkhaparampara 2t'2 
Bhisa 192 ' * ‘ 

Bhuripardia 46 
Bilarikosiya 4^,^ 

Cakkavaka 44 
Campeyya 281 
Candakinnara 179 
Catudvara 1 
„ posathika 9 
Cittasambhuta 244 
Cullabodhi 13 
CuUanarada 186 
Cullakuna{a 91 
Dasabrahi^na 227 
DasarathavS' 

Bhamma 64 
Duta 139 
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Jatakas translated in this book 
Ghata 50 
Haitisa 264 • 

Janasaiftlha 109 
Javanahaifisa 132 
Junha 61 
Kaiii^abodhi 142 
Kama 104 
Kanba 2 

Hanliadlpayana 17 
Kosiya 115 
Kukkuta 35 
Mahadhammapilla 32 
MahSlkanha 111 
Mahamangal#4C 
Mahamora 210 
Mahapaduma IIG 
Mahapalobhana 290 
Mahaukkusa 183 
Mahavanija 221^ 

Matauga 235 
Mat^osaka 58 
Malakundali 37 
Mcndaka il5 
Mittamitta 122 
l^rodha 22 
Pancapandita #93 
PaficupoBUtha 205 
Panlya 71 
PhllCtidana 129 
Kohantamiga 257 
Kurn 161 
^Ihina 223 
B5likedar#175 
Samkha 9 
Samnddaj^dnija 98 
Sariavara 82 
Sarabhamiga 16^ 
yattigurJIba 267 
Sirimanda 257 
Sivi S 50 
oiRan^sa 275 
upparalca 80 0> 

Suruci 198 
Tacohasukara 216 
*Takkala 27 • 

Takkariya 153 
Udaya 66 
Ud(miakal88 | 
fTuvanjaya 75 ip • 

J^iiaanta, a biia^mfn 242 
Jetavana 1, 9^ 13, IV, ^ 27. 37, 40, 44, 46, 
50, 58, 61, 64, 71 -7o, 78, 82, 83, 86, 
91, 96, 98, 99, 105, 109, 111, 116, 
122, 124, 132, 136, 139, 142, 148, 

153, f64, 166, 175, 183, 188, 192, 

198, 205, 210, 916, 221, 223, 227, 

232, 235, 244, 250, 271, 275, 281, 

290, 29^ * 

Jetavai^ lake 99 
JSvaka 2^ 

Journal Jdsioiique cited 153 
Journal of the Pali Text Society referred 
to*1|2, 189 

^u^gs ^ ^rissa 26Sb 


Juiiha, prince 62 

Ka^sf, ]:^nce 50 
„ distrjpt 50 
Kajangala cloisf^f 196 
Kali, Kalika, a courtesan 157 
Kalihga, king 143 

kingdom 143 
Khalingabharadvaja 145 
Kaludayi 197 

Kalaseua, king of Ayojjha 52 
Kfilavailimandapa 304 
Kiimasutta referred to 105 
Kanavera llovver 119 
Kancana-dcvf, a brahmin maid 192 
Kanha, a sage 4 
Kanha-dipSyana, a sage 18, 53 
Kanthaka, Buddha’s horse 75 * 
Kapilapura 32, 199 
Kapilavatthu 4, 92, 179 
Kara, an island 150 
,, leaves 149 
Karandaka monastery 61 
Karisa 146 

Ivanna 3, 18, 34, 99, 101, 151, 214, 225, 
238, 247, 248, 282 
Kasi, king 67 

,, king of 286, 288, 291, 305 ' - ’ 

„ kingdom 14, 17, 28, 32, 60, 02, <?4, 
67, 70, 71, 72, 140, 141, 210, 238, 
237, 295 
K#sina 108 

<^Kassapa 44, 138, 151, 197, 210, 304 
„ Buddha I, 112 
,, converted by Buddha 179 
Ka^kandhakura 304 
Kattha-viihana, king of Benare^ 93 
Kfivirapattana 150 
Kehlsa, Mount 146 
Kesava 54 
Khattiya 92, 191 

,, ca!?lc 145 
Khema, lake 204‘ • , 

,, queen 162 
„ „ of Benares 211 

„ „ 'of Brahmadatta 257, 264 

Khujjuttarri IW 

Khuramfila sea, where diamonds are 
found, and monstrous Osh 88 
Kinnara 159, 179 
Kokalika 104, 153, 161 
Konda 244 
Koravyu, king 227 
Kosala 109, 110 
„ city 99 

„ king of 91, 117, 122, 216, 227, 275 
„ kingdom 83 
Kesambi city 17, 30, 246 
„ 'pm^4B35 

Kosambaki^ king 36 
Kosambika, king 17 
Kosiya 177 

Kosiyagotta, a brahmin 175 
Kuddala 304 

Kuru kingdom 227, 275, 279 
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— • T -- ■ 

Kusinara 93 

Lakkhana, prince 79 _ 

Lai Bohari Bay, Folk Tal'V of BengaU 
cited 144 

Latthivana, tlie bamboo forest 179 

Licchavi clan 94 

Life of Buddha referred to 35 

Madda, kingdom 144 
Maddakuochi, deer park 267 
Madhura 50 
Madhuviisettha 197 
Magadha 23 

,, king 175, 281 

. „ kingdom 205, 281 

Maghavfi 252 
Mahadhauiilca 101 
Mahfideva, elder 304 
Mahdgovinda-Sutta referred to 227 
Mahakamsa, king 50 
Maha-Kalinga, prince 144 
,, Kaacana, a rich brahmin 192 
„ Kappina 112 
N „ Kassapa 112 

„ elder 244 
\ ' Kosala king 216 

IvQahilii, a blind counsellor 94 
Mahilmaya 61, 82, 280, 304 
Maha-maugala-sutta quoted 46 
Mahanaga, elder 304 
Mahanilina 92 
Mahapanada, prince 203 
Maharakkhita, an ascetic 275 
Mahasagara, king of Madhura 50 
Mahilsamgharakkhita 304 
Mahasiva/elder 304 
Miiliavagga cited 173, 198 
Mahavastu referred to 32 
Mala kingdom 207 
Malata 209 . 

M'alimthadeva, elder 
Mallaragiri hilKJf 5^" 

Mallians 94 

Mallika, the Jessamine Bride 93, 271 
Mandavya 17 

,, prince 238 * 

Maniinekhala, a deity 11 
Manosila, district of Himalaya 238 
Mantidatta, elder 216 
Marco Polo cited 204 
Matanga 235 • 

Matali the charioteer of Sakka 40, 113, 
224 

Meghiya 61 
Mejjha, kingdom 242 
Meru, Mount 286 . y 

Migara’s mother 198 ^ • 

MiUnda, questions of, dim l45, 250 
Mittagandhaka, a lay brother^83 
Mittavindaka 1 
MithUa 198, 224 

Molini, old name of Benares 9, 12, 13 
Moggallana 44, 136, 143, 154, 168, 185, 
197, 210, 304 


Moon and Rahu 209 
„ Mountain of the, 180 
Miigapakkha 304 ^ 

Mil tarn 47 

Mutthika, a wrestler 52 


N^iga, an island 150 
Nagamunda, a slave woman 92 
Nagasamiila, elder 61 
Nagita 61 | 

Nahutaih lu8 
Nalakiiia,^ god 200 

Naiamala^ea, rod in colour, where coral 
was 89 

Nanda, Buddha’s half-brSther 140 
♦ „ hill 71, 72. 73, 216, 230, 233 
Nandagopa, a serving woman 50 
Narada 139^ 

,, king 226 
Nerbuddha river 246 
Nerafijaril river 246 
Nidfinakathii 179 

Nigrodliakumara 24 ^ 

Nilavaiiiiakusamala sea, green in colour, 
where emeralds were found 89 
N^ortlt Indian Notes and Queries cited»144 


Ol&enberg, Buddha^ cited 189 

,, Religion des Veda, cited, 


;o 


Pacceka Bodhisatta 215 * 


„ Buddhtfc 9, 10, 12, 62, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 75, 200, 201, 207, 208, 209, 'elO, 
215, 231, 233, 234, 242 * 

Padapai ama 83 
Paduma, jftince 1 17 
Pahata=pahina 243 
Pajjuna 51 
Paficala 248 • 

„ king 268 

Paficasikha, a gandhabba 40 
Paiicati, queen 301 
Pauilaraka hill 273 % 

Pandukanna, a juggler 204 
Parileyya i97 
Pasenadi, king 216 ^ * 

„ king, and tK§ beggar maid 271 
Passchi = ph Asehi 279 • 

Passow, Carmina (hrae^i Poputari^, c^ed 
155 ♦ • % * 




Patiharayapakkha I 

Patikolamba, a^>OK‘^68' 

Patimokkha 82 

Patuas of Orissa 269 

Pausanias cited 144 

Paviila 89 

Phandana tree 129 

Phussadeva, Elder J04 ^ 

Pindola-bharadvaja, his q^h^acle 166 


Pottika 23 

Pukkusa caste 112, 127, 191 
Pannal97 

Punnaka, king 113 • 

Puppha, Pupphaka, a parrot 2 
Pupphavati, old naicie of Beni 


'^70 

76 
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Puran Mai, legend of, referred to 117 

B&hu 209 ^ 

Bahula 185 
„ Elder 99 

Bahula’s mother 10, 46, 70, 76. 82, 179, 
1^, 290 

Bajagaha city 23, 46, 166, 175 
Bakkhita*Kiiniara 47 
Btmma, old name of Benaiea 75 ; Bam- 
maka 77 i 

Bama«pandita, prince 79 *• 

Bamayana referred to 78, 82 * 

Bonn, king 275 

Bhys Davids cited 179, 308 ^ 

„ „ and Oldenberg, Mahdvaglfa^ 

cited 198 

Bobertson Smith, the Semites, 

cited 155 

Bohanta, a deer mi 
, J a lake 257 

Bohml river 129 
Bohlieyya, a courtier 54 
Buci, king (= Suruci) 201 
Bup and Basaiit, story of, referred to 117 
m • 

' Sabbadatta, kiilfe of Bam^aa 75 
Sadhina, king 224 
Ssg^a 61 
Sagfla city 144 
>Sagara, prince 50 
Sab^pati 154 

clan 263, 267 ; see Sakya 
^kka 4, 6,*7, 8, 40, 41, 43, 44, 47, 67, 68, 
85, 106, 112, 113, 114, 115, 117, 150, 
151, 162, 168, 172, 179, 174, 182, 

' 193, 194, 1%, 200, 201, 202, 203, 

204, 224, 2^, 251, 254, 255, 256, 
282,^95, 303, 308 • 

Sakki^alamied by great virtue in a human 
being 150 

l^kEa iinidisguise Black-Hound) 151 
Skkya clan 91, #9, 167 ; see Sakiya 
Salindiya, a village of brahmins 175 
JSallasutta quoted 95 
Sambhuta 244*,^ 

Saihkatadhamm^*^.69 
Samvara,«priuce 83 I 

S|ftuyutta-Nikfiyf| referred to 296, 302 
Samkassa city 1 (j8 * ^ 

^aukha, a brb i 'lii! 9 
Santikonidri..am 17^f i> 

Sariputta 22, 35, 57, 61, 86, 104, 

121, 136, 142, 154, 168, 169, 174, 

185, 197, 210, 223, 232, 234, 253, 

263, 267, 280, 290, 304 
Satagira 197 

a parrot, 268 

Savitthi 9, i,”. 71, Y8, 82, 91, 94, 96, 99, 
104, 106, 116, 124, 136, 142, 148, 
169, 183, 198, 221 
Sept SuttaSsPalis referred to 17 
Siadh£|tha, prince 32, 207 
S^er^Mount 168, 210 
S^, plx^ss 79 


Sivaka, a surgeon 252 
Sivi,^ing 250 
jr ki^dom 250 
„ princeOil^O 

Sleeman, RaiJUxTes, referred to 104 
Somanassa, prince 277 
Sucandaka, a palace 82 
BiMa caste 127, 191 
SudaBf(hna, old name of Benares 75 
„ king 113 
Suddhodhana, king 32, 82, 304 
Sudhammii, queen 280 
Suidas cited 159 
Sujampati 252 

, Sumedha, daughter of Brahmadatta 199 
Sumukha, a goose 264 
Sunakkhata 61 
Supparaka 87 ' 

Sutana, a deer 257 

Sutta-nipsta referred to 95, 105, 110, 114, 
196 

Sumaua, a serpent 282 
Suriya-deva 51 
,, the sun 40 
Suruci, king 198 

„ prince 198 _ 

Surundhana city 67, 70; old 

Benares 75 ^ 

Suyarna 168 

Taluliilriya 155 

.Ihkkasila 5, 14, 24, 32, 35, 47, 62, 63, 
^ 107, 109, 124, 126, 140, 192, 198, 

199, 245, 251, 283 

Tarati 76 •• 

Tathagata 4, 9, 47, 64, 71, 75, 78, 83, 86, 
90, 93, 94, 96, 98, 99, IVi, 122, 140, 
142, 143, 179, 183, lys, 201, 221, 
232, 235, 250, 207, 271, 275, 293, 
304, 309 

Tepitaka Vjjf ^ ^ 

Theragatha 3^8 

,, cited 21)4 

,, referred to 35 

Thirty-Three, heaven of the 40, 44, 67, 
70, 106, 112, 148, 108, 225, 226, 227, 
277, Wt, 295 
Three Baskets 161 
Tikilta hill 273 
Titaiis 219 

Tokens of parentage 144 
Toy Cart referred to 119» 

Tudu Brahma, a spiritual teacher 1 54 
Tundila 157 

Udayabhadda, prince 67 
Udayabhadd^^^ princess 67 

nyed after the uddala tree 

Udena,Jkihg 235 
Uggasena, king 284 
Ujjeni city 244 
Ujjhrinakammaiii 182 
Upajjhfiya 239 
Upajotiya 239 
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Upakamsa, prince 50 
Upa>Kancana, a brahmin youth 192 
Upali 108 

Uparimandalakamalaya 804 ^ 
Upasagara, prince 60 
UpaVana 61 

UpoRatha, an elephant breed 145 
„ prince 84 
Upi^alavanna 13, 197, 263 
Uruvela, a place 111, 179 
URinara, king 112 
UsRada hell 3, 203, 300 
Uttarapancala city 268, 275 
,, king of 240 
Uttarapatha 50 


Vajirii, priiKiesH 217 
VajjhaV^'j'lfi 119 

Valabhaiiiukha bca, like a great pit, 
terrific 89 
Vallabha Oi?/ 

V iim an tapabbhrira 30 4 
Vatiiha, kingdom of 17 
Varuna-deva 51 

v^Tasabhakhattiya, a half-caste 92 
i (Sakk» and Indra) 161, 173, 196, 

■ ■ - 19V, 326 
Yaytthaka 28 
VaHj-deva 61 

Valaha, breed of horses 145 
Vodautaparibhashri referred to 104 
Vedas 38, 190, 238, 296 
Vejayanta, palace of Sakka 224 
Veluriyam 89 

Veluvana, nee Bamboo Grove 
Vepulla 14^, 


VeHuli city, where kings g^t %at^ f<ir 
ceremonial sprinkling 94 
Vessa caste 127, 191, 229 * 

Vessavana, water of 306 
Vessavana’s mango 204 
Votarani, a physician 308 
Ve<.ayani, river of death 173 
Vettavati city and river 242 
Videha, king of Kasi GO 
„ kin^om 201, 224 
Vidhuia 227 J 
Vidudahh^^2 
Vinaya 13'ir 
Virtues, five 261 

Visakha, the great lay siller 22, 91, 117, . 
• « 143, 198, 205 
Vishnu Purana referred to 120 
Vissttkammajs celestial architect 108, 
203, 280, 303, 

Warren, liuddhism in Translations . cited 
140, 179, 198 

Westergaard’s Catalogue referred t( 

Yama^king of death 173, 263 
Yama world or jpeaven 2Sy> 

YaiYia>datta 19 
Yuddhiithila 227 

„ prince 77 
Yugandhara, Mount 133, 108 
Yasavati, a bralynin girl 149 
Yuvanjana, prince 7<) 

Zeitschrift tier deutsvhen morpenliwdischen 
(ieselhsJtaft cited 153 
Zenobius cited 159 
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